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PREFACE. 


1 The Four Lectures contained in this book were the Hulsean © © 
ſl, — Leetures of 1282-3, and were read in Great S. Mary's Church, -*f 
Cambridge, before the University on four Sundays in January and _ 
February, 1883, They are now published very nearly in their _ 
original form. | Mp 

Explanatory notes and dissertations on different points which — © 
| Seemed to demand a fuller treatment than was possible within the = EY 
limits of a s8ermon or lecture have been added since. _ 

The lectures and their appendices are an attempt to point put $ 
[ 80me of the difficulties, historical and theological, attending the 
theory of the School of Reuss on the composition of the Penta- _— 
tench and the historical books of the Old Testament. The. on | 2 
particular ſorm of that theory, which is stated and maintained by - 202 
Professor Kuenen in his two . books, © The Religion of Israel” 
and *© Prophets and Prophecy,” has been the special object of ' 
attack. __ 

All obligations are, it is hoped, duly acknowledged in the notes, 
The dissertations and notes owe much to an able series of articles + 
; publisghed in The Presbyterian Review (American) for 1882 and : 
1883. To one of these my attention was kindly directed by Pro- WT 
© up . fes8or Weestcott. - : RY 

My thanks are due to the Rev. J. W. Hicks, M.A., M.D., 2 
Fellow, Lecturer, and Dean of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, + 
and to the Rev. J. Sharpe, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of. Y 
Christ's College, Cambridge, for theix kind 8uggestions and their  » 
careful revision of the earlier proof sheets. | 
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LECTURE 1. f 


THE PREPARATION. 


« The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Propare ye 
the way of the Lord.” —Isa. xl. 2. 6:5 


* There is a les80n which man 1s taught in many 
ways, but which he 1s very slow to learn. It 1s the 
necessity of preparation before any great work can be 
taken in hand and brought to a prosperous end. Before 
men begin to build, they must dig the foundation. 
Before they reap the harvest, they must 8ow the 8eed 
and prepare the 80il. The truth is an elementary one, 
and yet through neglect of it, many a good. work has 
failed, many an earnest worker has despaired. 


| And the greater and more lasting the work, the 
longer and deeper the preparation must be... Things 
which shoot up quickly, quickly pass away. A tree 
does not Spring up in a night. A nation. is not born 
in a day. History shews us the long period of con- 
ception, and the painful period of travail, before great 
ideas can be brought to the birth, before great changes 
can be wrought in the , political world. Geology _ 
teaches us: the countless number of the ages of prepa» _ 
ration in which this earth was fitted to be the home 


e A 


of man. | \_ 


. 


There is one event in the world's history which _ 
by every Christian must be admitted to be unique, 
alike in 1tself and in 1ts consequences. The coming 0 


” 


God in the flesh, bringing life to a dying world, 
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2 PREPARATION FOR CHRIST'S COMING. [Lner. 1. 


A 


bringing light to a dark world, bringing peace to a 
world at enmity with God, may find its types and 
" 8hadows, but it can find no parallels amongst other 
historical facts. "There had been comings of great men, .- 
but never the coming of The Great God. There had 
been revelations of truth, but now The Truth Him- 
gelf was revealed. Great kingdoms had -. been s8et up 
\ quickly to pass away, but now the world-wide eternal 
kingdom was establighed. We may call 1t a crigzis in 
history ; indeed 1t was. It was The Orisis, the turning 
point in the history of the world, the turning power <) 
in the history of each individual man. We may de- 
Scribe it in its regults as a Re-Creation, but even that 
word 1s inadequate, unless 1t means much more than a 
restoration of the old Creation to its original beauty 
and perfection. The preparation for this unique, this 
8upendous, this inconceivable event, how can we ex- 
aggerate its importance? Bo much preparation was 
needed for any one of the ages; how much more for | 
that which is described as the fulness of them all ? 


So many agencies were 8et at work to fit this world | 
to be the home of man ; how can we overestimate the 


prehminary work by which we men were prepared to 


be the home of God? 7 & ji 
And indeed the Christian Church has not been 


disposed to under estimate the importance and value of | | 
this preparation. Her earhest teachers, one and all, 4 \! 
were men who had received the highest and deepest : 1} 
preparation for their office. Some of them made it FU 
their g8pecial work to connect the new dispensation 
' with the old; to identify Jesus of Nazareth with the 
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LECT. 1.] DENIED. BY THE GNOSTICS. 3 


Messiah of the predictions of the Hebrew prophets and 
the longings of the Jewish Nation. And, what is of 
more importance, those Christian teachers whose thoughts 
and hopes were in the future rather than in the past, 
never 8evered themselves from that past. None of the 
great early Christian teachers ceased to be Jews. Mot 
important of all, the great Teacher Himself declared 
that He came, not to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets, but to fulfil them. 


It is well worthy of notice that almost the earliest 
heresy with which the Church battled was one which 
denied the reality of this preparation, A fundamental 
Gnostic doctrine was the guddenness of the appearance 
of the OChrist in human faghion. The Gnostics © 


taught, it is true, that there was a preparation, 


. development, 80 to gpeak, of the Supreme 
Being before He could 8toop 80 low as earth. But 
there was no preparation of man for the reception of 
his God. Suddenly, at the time of His. baptigm, the 
Christ appeared in human form upon the earth. His 


| human nature, or human body, if indeed it could be 


called human, had no previous history. It did not 


'grow like ours. Tt could not trace its origin from the 


parents of the race like ours. It was an instrument_ 
which the heavenly Christ took to Himself for His 
work, and which He flung away when He had no fur- 
ther use for it. Thus teaching, the Gnostics cut off 
the Christ from all the men before or after | Him. 
They were not bone of His bone, or flesh of His flesh 
Thus was denied all preparation 'of the human nat | yi | 


- PREPARATION FOR THE INCARNATION. [Lxcr. 1. 


into | which He came, 1t also had .not been prepared for 
'His' coming, If the supreme spiritual God had in any 
way come in contact with this material world, it had 
been by accident; nay rather, by mishap. In this 
world of ours God had not been the king, and- never 
could be the king. With this human nature of ours, God 
'had not 'been, and never could be united. 'The Christ 
did not come to. give this earth, in their fulness, truths 
of which He had already vouchsafed ' us fore-tastes, but 
He came to deprive us of a higher life, which had 
unawares come in contact with material bodies, and 
had been contaminated by them. © Instead of light 
 8truggling with the darkness to gubdue it, the Gnostics 
imagined light struggling in the darkness to escape 
from it. If fuller light was revealed by their Christ 
'1t was only that He might gather up the stray light 
| lost from heaven, and take it for ever away. This 18 
_ the Gnostic gospel. This is the oo8pel without the 
Old Testament. This is the gospel in which there was 
[ho due preparation either of humanity | or of Christ's 
| Human Nature. 


Not 8uch the ' teaching of the. Church. She has. 


taught us. to regard the history of the world as the un- 
folding of the great plan by which God would gather all 
nations and peoples to Himself, In the Divine dealings 
| there are no 8uch things as accidents or mishaps. Be- 
_ fore ever the world was, the eternal purpoge of God: had 


been determined. For its accomplishment, all things in 


— heaven+ and earth worked together. Did light come? 
It was good in itself, it came with a beneficent purpose 
in the present, but 1t pointed to a coming and a fuller 


s, 


light. Was. truth revealed? It was indeed truth, 1t 


was never 8uperseded, but it indicated higher truths as 
yet behind a' veil. The prophets with one voice Ppro- 
claimed the coming Prophet. The megsengers, they 


came -to - prepare in the wilderness the way for the 


King. 
| Nor must we forget the oroipkrativi of the hum 


tabernacle in which the Christ dwelt. Nay rather, for iy 


the words are inadequate, the human nature which was 
to be united with the Divine Person' of the Son 'of God: 


There was an election out of an election. A people was 
chosen- out . of the nations. A family was chogen from 


the people. - A blessed maiden, pure and undefiled; was 
chosen from the family. The people was | 8eparated: 
from the nations by . 8igns and wonders, by peculiar 


blessings and unexampled afflictionsg. There was: a long. 


Silent education and preparation of the family through 
many. generations. At length she came from whoge 
pure body quickened ' by the Holy Ghost, ' the human 
nature of the Saviour of the world could 'be derived. 


That Saviour is indeed like His great prototype, with- L. 
out earthly father. He has indeed neither beginning of. 
days nor end of life. But unlike him, He is 'not without 


mother or without descent. We own Him to be Son 
of Mary, and we know that He is therefore Son+ of 
David, Son of Abraham, and gon of Adam too. [Mary 
the mother of Christ, is the chogen vessel of a chogen 
family of a chosen people. She, by especial grace, ha 


learnt | the lessons which God had through generations 7 


been teaching her famuly and her nation. 


£ 


LECT. 1.] TAUGHT BY THE CHURCH. 0 


It is a beautiful idea—this divine. preparation _ 5 
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6 THE PREPARATION [Lecr, 1. 


never ceaging and continuously developing. Aye! and 


its beauty is a witness to its truth. We feel that it 


God did indeed become man, then God can never have 
been wholly absent from any age of the world. Betore 
the fulness there must have been the filling up. Betore 


_ God took up His abiding dwelling-place amongst us, He 


must have paid us visits, He must have 8ent amongst 
us mes8engers. Before He united Himself with human 
nature, He must have had intercourse with 1t. We 


know what the -Christ is to this world in the pregent 


age, We know 8omething of what He will be in the 
age yet to come. + But our Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. He is the OChrist, -not of the 
present, nor of the future merely; He is the Christ of 
all time and of all ages. He is the Light that hghteth 
every man that cometh into the world. Not as the 
Starting point, but as the centre point of revelation 
must the day of His coming be regarded ; not as the 
beginning, but as the fulness of time. His coming was 
an event which cast its light on all the preceding ages. 
He is indeed the Alpha—the Beginning, the Source of 
all Light and Truth. But the Son of God was the 


Light of Men before He was Incarnate in the flesh. 
'There was a conception of the Word of God in the 


womb of the . earth, myriads of years before there 
was a conception of 'Jegus in the womb of Mary. At 
length the days of deliverance were accomplished ; the 


Word : was manifested, the Christ was born. 


O, if we banisgh God from His own world in any 


age of its history, if we regard any year in-that history. 


as not in 80me degree an Annus Domini, if we draw 


_— 
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Lect. 1] , NOT CONFINED TO ISRAEL. Eo. 


a hard and fast line and say, © Here the Christian era 
begins,” if we limit the eternal kingdom by 8ome limit 
of time, then our 1dea of Christ and His work is mn- 
complete. If the doctrine of the Incarnation 1s true, 1f 
Christ 18 1ndeed the God-made-man, then all the pre- 


ceding ages can only be regarded as ages of preparation, 


aye! and only sufficient preparation tor the God 
Incarnate. Many voices must have cried out, * <©In the 
wilderness prepare ye the way of the Lord, in the 
desert make straight His ways.” Not during the hmits 
of one man's hie, not by the work of one man's 
strength, could all the valleys of the world be exalted, 
its mountains made low, its crooked things made straight, 
and 1ts rough places plain. 


And this preparation is not to be regarded as con- 
fined to the chosen people of Israel. It is true, © Dark- 
ness covered the earth and gross darkness the 
peoples.” But even darkness, thick darkness, without 
moon or stars, may be preparatory to light. It was 
80 at the Creation of the World. It is 80 in every day 
experience. If we believe, as believe we must, that 
man was created with capacities for comprehending 
the light ; if we believe that, in his pure and unfallen 
State, it was natural for him to love the light ; if we 
believe that bis higher nature is never wholly lost : 
then we must- confess that the very darkness in its 
depth and grossmess must have caused longings deep 
and vast. When men groped in _ the darkness, and 
missed their way, and felt they had migzed it, they 
must have longed for the Day. Star to arise and g8hine. 
They must have said, We were meant for Something 
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8 THE YEWISH PEOPLE TLECTS. 


better than this. They must have longed for happier 
times, © They sat in darkness and the shadow of death 
being fast bound in misery and iron. They fell down 
and there was none to help. Then they cried unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and He delivered them from 
their distress.” He in whoge heart a longing for better 
things has arisen, albeit that longing may be indefinite 
and 1ll-directed, has not been left unprepared for receiv- 
ing a gift from God. 


But beyond this general preparation of the nations, 
there” was also a gpecial preparation of a particular 
people. We are entitled to argue this from the con- 
dition of that people when the Saviour appeared. 


| You find that nation 8cattered all over the world ; 
though in it, yet not of it. It was disliked and 
despised. It was persecuted and down-trodden. In 
most places it was a mere handful. In no place had 
it the gupreme authority, Numbers, educated . opinion, 
popular prejudice, and 8tate power were all against it 
and its distinctiveness. Yet it was never crushed, and 
it was never absorbed ; 16 never ceaged to exert power 
and influence. Low as its fortunes then were, no 
nation was 80 proud of its history, none was 
more hopeful of its future. Indeed it might be aid 


-with 8ome truth that at that time the J&ws alone had 


hope. The nations were groaning, as they thought, 
in the pains of dissolution. Old institutions and old 
religions were worn out. Men's hearts were failing 
them for fear, and for looking for those things 
which were coming upon the earth The Jews 


— 


Legr.1.)] 4A WITNESS TO THE PREPARATION. 9 


alone .hoped for the coming of , new and better 
times. The Jews alone thought that the pains they 
were 8uffering were not pains of dissolution, but birth- 
pangs, the pains followed by new hfe and fresh Joy. 


And then mark this, for the fact is most impor- 
tant, the Jew's hope is essentially religious. His rehgion 
is his distinguishing characteristic. Language, Independ- 
ence, Fatherland, all these he has lost; but the Jew 
and his religion have been welded together in the hot 
furnace of affliction. From the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes that furnace, though heated s8even times more 
than 1it is wont, 1s unable to separate them. No other 
religion has, at the time of our Lord's Birth, any 
power whatsoever over educated men, or indeed more 
than a 8uperstitions power over the uneducated. It 18 
a 8trange contrast. Just when the heathen have *out- 
grown their religion and ' are casting 1t away .as a 
childish thing, the Jews grow up to their religion and 
embrace 1t as a Rule of Faith and Life. Whilst the 
heathen gods are being resolved into mythical heroes, 
 Personifications of ideas or of the powers oof nature, by 
the disintegrating process of the thought of the age; 
the Jew 1s realizing the pregence and the power of 
the One 8upreme Personal God wherever his lot is cast. 

Nor can we wonder at this difference of feeling 
when we compare the Jewish and heathen religions 
together. There is, though some deny it, a difference of 
kind, not merely of degree. According to the one, the 
nature of God 1s spiritual and unique. According to 
the others, it is material, not distinguighed from the 
nature of man, In the one Morality and Religion are 


Io THE FEW AND THE GENTILE. _ [L8cr.1. 


1nseparable, in the other they are not even united. The 


other hardly claims to control the outward life. In 
 these and in other respects, the contrast between the 
. religions of the Jew and of the Gentile at the coming 
of - our Lord 1s most remarkable. We are compelled 
to inquire under what 8pecial influences the Jew had 
been. 


Nor need we make the comparison at one particular 
time. To this day the Jewish nation holds a unique 
position amongst the families of the earth. From the 
Babylonish captivity onwards, it has exerciged a gubtle 
influence over all with whom it has come m contact. 
It was when 1ts political independence was lost for ever, 
it was when a period of exile and dispersion had begun, 
it was: when many national glories hid been »obscured 
and many national hopes had been disappointed, that 
this influence began to be felt. Compare the influence 

- of the Jew with that of his Babyloman conqueror. 


class than the Eastern conquerors who had gone” before 
him. He grasped the idea of empire as none had 
grasped it. He could construct as well as destroy, Not- 
withstanding, his empire lasted only seventy years, and 
his great city Babylon has long ago been ruinous heaps. 
He has left a name behind him, and he is not without 
a monument, for nine-tenths of the bricks which mark 
the ruins of Babylon are marked with his name. The 


not a mere gurvival, it has vigorous life. The 8tone cut 
out without hands, has become a great mountain, and 
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one claims to mould the affections and degires, the 


Nebuchadnezzar was indeed a great king, of a higher 


nation which he destroyed has gurvived him, and 1t 1s 
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Lzct.1] SECRET OF THE FEW'S INFLUENCE. IT 


| has filled the whole earth. If you want a fitting 


memorial of the Jewish nation, you will find it, not in 
a ruin, but in the hearts and minds of men. The 


- noblest of the thoughts which influence the world for good 


are marked with the stamp of the Jew. 


What is the 8ecret of his influence? Tt has to be 
gearched for. It is as unique as the influence 1tself.” 
We can judge of Jews only as individuals ; they have long 
Since ceaged to have a corporate existence. But what 
is there in a Jew to. have made him 80 influential? 
There is the influence of affection, but the Jew has. 
been mostly hated, he has been rarely loved. There Ws). 
the influence of sympathy, but a marked feature im the _ 
Jew's character has been his exclugsiveness. There 1g 
the influence of numbers, but the Jews have only been 
a handful among the nations of the earth. There is 


the influence of wide-spread dominion, but the Jewish ' 


kingdom never ranked amongst the great world-kingdoms, 
and it was just when the Jewish kingdom was destroyed 
that. the Jewish influence began to- be felt. The Jews 
have not won our respect by the force of their arms, 
they have never been a great military power. They 
have undoubtedly commercial instincts, but they have 
never been a great commercial power. In our own 
days and in modern times, money has been a gource of 
Jewish influence, but the true influence of the Jew is 
wholly unconnected with this. The Jews have not 
compelled us to read their books by the force of their 
reasoning. If we may venture on the paradox, the 


 greatest of thoughts have proceeded forth from among 


them, and yet they have not been great thinkers. Why 


IELY 


I2 THE FEWS AND COGNATE NATIONS. [LEcT. 1. 


then should the influence of the Jew be thus deep and 
wide? He does not love, and he is not loved, he is 
not universally respected, he has never had wide-spread 3 
dominion, he has never been mighty in battle, he has 1 


TY 
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never been powerful in reasoning, and yet he has a 7 
Subtle torce | by: which he rules over. the nations. He | 
lends: to many nations and does, not borrow of them. 
Our astonishment at this influence is 'increased when 

we consider the nations cognate in race; neighbouring 

in posltion, or 81nular m circumstance. The Moabites 

and Edomites were cougins to the Israelites. What 
have the nations of- the world learnt from them ?. The 

Philistines and Syrians were their masters in war. What 

thought of Philistine or Syrian still fills the hearts of 

men ? The Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians 

regarded them with contempt, but now the histories of 

these nations are interesting to us chiefly in their 'con- 

nexion with Jewish higtory, The religion of the 
Phoenician and the Canaanite fascinated the Israelite 

more than his own, but where are the Gods of Tyre 

and Sidon? Plainly we have here not a comparigon 
but a contrast. The 8tock produced one plant—a 
noble vine, all the other shoots were worthless. The 
Bible lands produced the harvest of one great ' nation. 
Of the rest the mower filleth not his hand, neither he 

thai bindeth up the s8heaves his bogom. 


Beyond this it may be fairly argued that Tg 
has been influential in spite of herself. No doubt she 
made progelytes, but the spirit of the nation was not 
as a Whole proselytising. She had no propaganda for 
bringing the nations of the world to the knowledge: of the 
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THE JEWS BOOK. 
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true God. Rather her desire was to keep her own 
God to herself. She had her own covenanted blessings, 
and 8he did not wish to share them with others. The 


gpirit of the Jew must be admitted to have been 
narrow, though his teaching wag world-wide. Israel did 
not regard herself as the little leaven leavening the 
"whole lump, - but rather as the wheat amongst the 
chaff, If the other nations of the world are to be 
gathered in, they are gathered not to the Jews' arms, 
but to the Jews' feet. If he makes a league with 
them, they are to become hewers of wood and drawers 


of water in the congregation of the Lord, 


There can be no doubt whatsoever that the in- 


fluence of the Jew is exerted through that Book which 


is his own, his own and no other's, the Old Testament 
Scriptures. That Book would be the greatest in the 
whole world, were it not for that other Book, itself 


' the work of Jews, which claims to be its development 


and fulfilment. There is no important book which 18 


_ 80 national, that is to 8ay which is 80 clogely connected 
with a nation's life and history. There is no book 


which has been less influenced by foreign thought. A 


| book often expresses the thoughts of a man ; this Book, 


or rather this library of Books, expresses the thoughts 
of a nation. And yet the Canon is not hke the net 
which includes the good and bad alike. It is the book 
of the Jew, but of the Jew. at his best, or rather it is 


| the book of the Israelite indeed in whom is no guile. 
There is no parallel  instance of a nation's influence 
. being exerted through a book. The influence of the 

Mahommedans has heen very great, but their weapon 
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was not the Koran but the 8word. The Jew's influence 
is exerted through his Book and his Book alone. 


The force of this will be the more evident when 
we observe how Christians of all ages have been able | 
to 8eparate between the Jew and his Book. The 1 
Jewish Book in its two volumes, they have accepted, 
reverenced, and loved. They have made it their rule of | 
life. -But the Jew has been disliked, despised, and | 
persecuted., We 8aw the Jews were the. only valuable 1 
s8hoot from the stock, we 8ee further that their Book 18 
the only valuable fruit of the plant. 


The history of the Old Testament Canon gives us 

a gufficient reagon for this. We find that the Old Testa- 

ment, in one 8ense 80 exclusively the Jew's own, 1s in 
another and most real g8ense not his own. The Old 
Testament 1s not 80 much a Jewish product, as a force 

acting upon Jews. It is not 80 much an express0n 

of Jewish thought, as a power which moulds and de- 

velops Jewish thought. The great Hebrew teachers 

are men of the Hebrew race, but they are the depos- 

itaries, the communicators of truths strange to the minds 

of the people at large, and not accepted by them 

without many a painful struggle.® 


An instructive contrast might here, I think, be | 
drawn between the growth of the British Constitution 
and the growth of the Old Testament Canon. The 
points of 81milarity are many. Both are the most re- 
markable products of nations 8eparated from- the rest of || 
the world, What was once said of* the Jews might be 
8aid of the English : they dwell alone. What the degert 
and the mountains and the sea, enforced by the com- 
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mands of God, Gd for the Jew, the sea_alons has ok 


for us. Both again are the products of many minds 


and the growth of many ages. Both have escaped 
destructive codifications and re-arrangements. Later 
developments and original elements exist 81de by . 81de. 


If we wish to express the principle on which the 


growth of the Britigh Constitution proceeded, we cannot 
do it better than by the words © Internal Development,” 
The old order has changed, giving place to new, but the 
change for the most- part has been gradual, It has 
not been the change of Revolution, but a change analo- 
gous to human growth. We have not built upon the 
ruins of the past, but upon its foundations, Woe have 
always retuged to begin atresh. Renovation and 
Restoration have been our watchwords. Our insftitutions 
have been born, not made. Their continuance and wital- 
ity has not depended upon 1adividual power, but on 
general congent. A remarkable and significant exception 
may be noticed. The Commonwealth depended upon 
Cromwell, and fell with his death. 


| As a consequence of this, the "great men of our 


nation have not been head and shoulders taller than - 


their contemporaries. They have been products of the 
age in which they lived. They represented 1ts spirit, 
they were able to interpret its wishes, they were able 
to put into” shape and form the indefinite thoughts of 
many minds. You could not /separate them from the 


nation, they were 'an es8ential part of 1t, 1ts cream 


rising to the surface by a natural law. They worked 
from within" rather than from without, In them the 
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germs of the thought of the age found their most 
frutful expression. From them came the 8eed from 
which the harvest of the future was destined to spring. 
Hence it has come to pass that the British Constitution 
is egsentially a Britizh product. It is the result of 
years of cultivation in a certain 80il. Soil and product 
are fitted to one another. It may be imitated, but it 
can hardly be transplanted. Where you take the plant 
you must also take the 8011. 


The principle which regulated the growth of Israel's 
great product—the Old Testament Canon—was a differ- 
ent one. It was not © Internal Development.” Every 
page of Old Testament history shews us that Israel 
was always under an external influence, against which 
he repeatedly rebelled. The prophets of the nation are 
head and 8houlders above their contemporaries. They are 
not the mouth-pieces of their generation ; they are not the 
product of their age. On the contrary, © the Canonical 
Prophets stand- opposed to the Israelitith people, and 
the people on their part stand oppoged to them.”® 
True there were prophets who interpreted the nation's 
wishes and s8pake after the nation's heart. These are 
honoured by the people, because they find themselves, 
as it were, reflected in the addresses. and predictions. 
But ' the Canonical Prophets denounce these men ag 
false deceivers, and history confirms the truth - of their 
denunciations. So then we 8ee the history of Israel 
and of Israel's Book 1s not a history of a development 
from within, but of an education from without. The 
prophets are the teachers of unpopular truths. They do 
not watch the signs of the times, that they may firs 
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utter the cry which many are ready to repeat. They 
teach the lessons which their nation needs, not thoge which 
their nation wishes. They do not float to office upon 
the tide of popular opinion, they 8tem the tide. - They 
claim to have received their commigsslon not from be- 
low but from above. They do not think out the truths 


they announce; these are revealed to them, 8uch is their 


invariable conviction, by God. Jehovah uncovers their 


ear. Jehovah reveals to them His gecrets in visions/ or | 


in dreams. They speak, but not their own word and 
not out of their own heart. 


** Hebrew prophecy,” says one (Kuenen) of the 
modern critical gchool, ©* is s8omething quite pecuhar, 
just as peculiar, for instance, as the Greek philosophy.” 


4 The envoys of Jehovah among the Israelites afford a 


Spectacle unique in the history of antiquity.” Even 
amongst other Semitic nations the prophet, if he exists, 
is but a copy of the Hebrew type. Mohammed, the 
prophet of God, * was formed under Jewisgh influence, 
and was acquainted with the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets.''® 


And if the Hebrew prophets are a unique institu- 
tion ' they must be confessed to have exerted unique 
power. The secret of that influence is a 8ubject of 
dispute. On the nature of that influence very different 
opinions are held. But on the fact itself there is no 
difference of opinion at all. To quote our modern critic 


| again : © In high estimation of their aim and their work 
all are agreed.”® And once more, © In all quarters their 


names are mentioned with reverence and admiration. 


While an acquaintance with the great men of claggical 
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18 THE PROPHETS INFLUEN c#? GREAT. [LECT. I. 
antiquity remains confined to the*more highly educated— 
Samuel and Eljah, Isaiah and Jeremiah, are familiarly 
known in all circles of the Christian community. A 
high rank is as8igned to them, a great and permanent 
importance is attributed to their work, by all without 
 distinction.” And indeed .1t is almost imposstble to 
over-estimate the influence of the prophets on the 
morals, the politics, and religion of their people. They 
are not teachers of the closet, but of the market place. 
"Their voice 80unds not in the desert, but at the city 
gate. In many a national crisis they are the leaders in 
action, in every crisis they are the leaders in counsel. 
No question could be 8olved without the prophet's aid. 
Their advice was often rejected. Whose advice, how- 


ever good, 1s always taken? But their advice was al- 


ways asked. Their influence was 80 great that gpurious 
imitations were unable to shake it. False prophets were 
at times plentiful, prophecy was a trade, prophetic utter- 
ances were falsified, prophetic utterances could be 
' bought and 801d. There was no sharp lint” of distinc- 
tion by which the true and the false could be distin- 
guighed from one another. There was not (has thers 
ever. been?) an infallible. touchstone of truth within 
reach. But the Hebrew nation knew nevertheless that 
the true prophet had a rare power, even though they 


could not always discern him from his counterfeit. - 


Though deceived, though disappointed, they still turned 
to the prophet to inquire of him. Inquiring of him, 
they believed that they were inquiring of God. Look 


at the Jews, in the agony of the destruction of oh 


city and temple, in the despair of the Babylonian exile, 
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Lecr 1.] THE PROPHETS WORDS LASTING. 19 


buoyed up by the false hopes excited by false prophets. 


The power of the true prophet is marvellously attested 
then. 


And when the prophets ceasged to appear 1t was 
felt that certain questions would have to remain un- 
golved. Their 80lution was put off till * the true and 
faithful prophet '' should arige.®* For the deficiency was 
only temporary, as they believed. It was only tor 
certain days that the nation would * abide without a 
prophet.” The time would come when the nation would 
8ay, as in fact it did 8ay, © A great prophet hath 
risen up amongst us, and God hath visited his people.” 


The prophet had then, as all allow, a powerful 
-influence in s8haping the counsel, and in determming 
the action of the people of his time. The emergency 
came, the want was felt, the prophet appeared with his 
advice, his warning, or his encouragement, But 1t 18 
important to notice that though his word was the word 
for the moment, there was nothing else momentary 
about it. His word was opportune, but he was not an 
opportunist, The crisis passed away, but the prophetic 
word remained. The prophet was not a dealer in make- 
Shifts, he was not a cunning deviser of expedients. 
Rather he was the 8worn foe of such. - He was: the 
man to denounce a tempting alliance, which would re- 
lieve the presgure of the time by ' laying up ruin for 
future generations. He was the man to denounce the 
weakness which wore the garb of prudence. He was 


also, the man Þoldly to counsel submission when resist- 
ance could only make the ruin more complete. The 
true gtatesman, 80 unlike the modern counterteit, he did 
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20  PROPHETICAL TEACHING "CONTINUOUS. [Lxcr. 1. 


not 8et himself to discern and to carry out the popular 
wish, but he et himself boldly to oppose and to put 
down the popular 81ns. 

His advice was always "TON" ON principles, and 80 
it had a permanent value. Hence 1t came to pass that 
the prophets form a continuous line ; they are not 180- 
lated points in the higtory of the nation. Fach in his 
turn takes up his predecessor's word or work. Each in 
his turn prepares the way for his 8uccessor. The pro- 
phet is taken up to heaven, but his mantle talls on 
his disciple, and his work goes on, and 1s enlarged. 

And yet it; could not be 8aid that the prophets 
hung by one another, that they played into one another's 
hands. They had, indeed, no motive 80 to do. \Theirs 
was not a gucces8lon of natural descent hke the gucces- 
gion of. the Aaronic priesthood ; they had not to be 
caretul tor the glories of their family. Theirs was not 
a .Succession of gpiritual descent, like the 8nccession of 
. the Christian priesthood ; they had not to be zealous Ior 
the privileges of their order. A prophetic caste there 
may have been, but the great prophets do not seem 
to have belonged to it; 80me of the great prophets 
expressly distinguish themgelves from it. No; ther 
8UCCe8810n Was a 8ucces8ion based on principle, a gucces- 
gion of teaching, a 8uccession of thought. The principles 
were true, and 80 the prophetic words were lasting. 
The principles were fruitful, and 80 new developments 
were Posslble. Progress was ever being made, and 1t 
was Pprogress founded upon and consistent with the past. 
Progress 8eemed ever pos8ible. Each step gained, en- 
larged the prospect, heightened the aim, 
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Lect. 1.] THE CRITICAL THEORY ON THE PROPHETS, 21 


No apology could be needed at any time, certainly 
none could be needed at this: present time, for taking 


as a gubject of Hulsean Lectures, The work and 


influence of the Hebrew prophet. The relations of the 
Hebrew prophet to the past, the present, and the future 
of his nation, to its history and its law, its hopes and 
its promises, are the great questions of modern Biblical 
criticism. | | 

As we have $een, a great reputation is denied them 
by none. Nay, modern critics add jewels to their crown, 
The prophet, as portrayed by modern critics, is a greater 


marvel than a prophet of the traditional type. ' They 


refuse him, indeed, that which has commonly been re- 
garded as his peculiar office. He is no longer a pre- 
dicter of the future. But they do not contract his sphere 
or les8en his power. When they deny him all insight 
into the future, they compensate for it by giving him 
unlimited power of creating the past. He is not the 


foreteller of future events, but he is the moralist, he 1s 


the law-giver, he is the novelist, he is the -historian of 
his nation, all in one.® , 


p— 


The prophet, it seems, has no divine code of law to 
which to appeal, and by which he may enforce the lesgons 


he 1s pressing upon the nation's conscience, He compules . 


one. Men have been accustomed to 8peak of the Law and 
the Prophets, they have been accustomed to regard the 
Law as the Divine foundation of all prophetic teaching. 
They have thought it the Prophet's duty to enforce 
that law, to interpret it, to apply it to present cireum- 
stances, to spiritualize its formal ordinances, But this, 


it appears, is a mistake. This does the prophets 8cant 
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22 THE PROPHETS AND THE HISTORY, [Lxer. 1. 


Justice, No 8uch 8ubordinate task can be as8igned them. 
For the phrase *the Law and The Prophets '”” must be 
gubstituted * The Prophets and The Law.” The Law 
gprang out of the Prophetic teaching, and was in part, 
at least, the AAA ot Prophets. 


> 


The. Prophet has, we are further told, no historical 
foundation for his teaching. He has the genius to create 
one. When the noble thoughts arisge in the Prophet's 
mind, they do not come from meditating upon his na- 
tion's glonous history. On the contrary, that history 
is 1n Jarge meagure the hypostatizing of his 1deas. The 
history is the objective form in which he clothes his 
teaching. He is, of course, well acquainted with the 
various traditions concerning the history of his nation. 
He has alsx0 a few historical fragments in writing. 
These are all his materials. He pieces his fragments 
together. What is wanting his creative fancy 8upphes. 
He writes his view of the history of Igrael and God's 
relations with Israel into them. He uses his materials 
freely, with the freedom of a novelist rather than the 
gobriety of a historian, His great aim is to teach his 
people certain necessary truths ; - for this purpose he 
gelects, he colours, he creates bs facts.®? 


I propose.in the other lectures of my course to 
consider s80ome of the great difficulties which attend 
this conception of the work of the Hebrew Prophet 
and of the composition of the Old Testament. It may 
\be truly said, I think, that this modern critical theory 
'_ creates more difficulties than 1t 8olves. I do not deny 
that what is called the traditional theory is attended 
with difficulties, though these have been exaggerated. 


Lecr. 1.) 7HE CRITICAL THEORY AND THE N.T. 23. 


I do not propose to consider these, at least directly. bo | 
I wish to attack the modern theory, and only thus 
to defend the old. 


The modern theory must, of course, be met npon 
its own ground. But one may freely confess that : 
one's opposttion to it 18 animated by a consideration 8, 


new 


of 1ts bearing on the New Testament Revelation. This _ 
may be regarded as irrational and unsclentific, but 1t "Y 
is not. The conclusions of one line of thought may © 2 
be used to correct the conclusions, certainly the hypo- - . ® 
theses, of another. New Testament facts may be used ©. 8 
to verify theories about the Old Testament.®? i | < 1 
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To return to the thought with which we began; = 
the modern theory of the Old Testament seems to me _ 
to overthrow that preparation for Christ which we 8aw 2 
'was at once 80 beautiful and 80 necessary. When we 7 
have. been reading our Old Testament, we have 8een,— IJ 
[3 or did we only think we 8aw ?—a gradual development _ 
| in God's dealings with the race. The Patriarchal, the EE 
£ |! Law-giving, the Prophetical ages 8eemed to follow one. : 
another in due course. There was a period of Infancy, -/ 
| when laws were tew and 81mple. There was a period * 
of Youth, when laws were many and to be obeyed for 
obedience 8ake. There was a period of Manhood, when 
principles gradually took the place of laws, when ex- © 
terior obedience was as nothing except as the fruit of 
the interior obedience of the heart. But if the tradi- 
| tional theory is, as a whole, a confusion and a mistake ; 
Þ if the earliest books are the latest, and the latest the 3 
earliest ; if the basis of the teaching is in reality the = 
% © development ; if the spiritual principles came first, -and . Sg 
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IMPROBABILITY OF THE THEORY. [LECT. 1. 


the forma] precepts afterwards ; 1 first you have the 
freedom of the man, and then the bondage of the 
child ; if the facts which teach - divine truths more 
powerfully than words, are only mythical embodiments of 
those truths : then it must be confessed that the pic- 
ture of God's dealings in the Old Testament, on which 
we have 80 often gazed with admiration and dehght, 
is a creation of human fancy. However beautiful, it 
is not true. The development of the Old Testament 


1s a s$tage development, not a development of real 


life. The record of the hte of the humam race 1s not a 
history, but a romance. 


Alas! to find the footprints of God's presence less 
certain than we hoped. Alas! to find the Christ more 
lonely; as a consequence we naturally think Him less 
approachable. By such thoughts' we cannot directly 
oppose critical arguments, but the a prior. improbability 
of the theory may be argued by. every Christian man. 


This at least we are entitled to 8ay: The critical 
theory of the composition of the Old Testament 8addens - 


our Christian hopes, for it casts a shadow on Chnist 
our Lord. 
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EXCURSUS ON LECTURE I. 


THE WITNESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TO THE OLD. 


How far do the statements of the New Testament, when 
regarded as authoritative and decisive, determine the questions of 
Old Testament eriticiem ? The investigation 8uggested here is 
of practical importance, In the New Testament we , find 
quotations from most of the Old Testament Books. The Formule 
of introduction are 8uch that we are able to gather the opinion 
of the New Testament teacbers and writers concerning the books 
they quote. The quotations are sufficiently numerous to indicate 
to us how the Old Testament as a whole was regarded by the 
New Testament writers. The infallibility of the New Testament 
on matters of doctrine being 8upposed, we have in it a means of 
verifying conclusions arrived at on eritical principles. The line 


of argument proposed is fair enough in itself, but great care must 
be taken not to press it unduly, 


This investigation will have little interess or importance to 
thoge who deny the inspiration of the New Testament altogether ; 
and the argument will have greater or less force according to 
the view taken of inspiration. Thoge who think that the inspira- 
tion of a book is not incompatible with grave inaccuracies and 
mistakes may reckon it to be of little moment. 


But the value of the investigation does not depend altogether 
on the view we take of inspiration. We have to deal not only 
with the utterances of ingpired men, but of our Lord Himgelf. ; 
We must face these questions. How far is it admissible to gUPPo8e 
that any error or mistake, even the slightest, could attach itself 
to our Lord's teaching ? Ts it possible that He could have used 
an unsound argument? Some 8eem to think that He could have 
used an argument which He knew to be unsound, but which was ; 
valid inthe opinion of those to whom it. was addressed. But this 
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26 OUR LORD'S TESTIMONY 


would be inconsistent with perfect truthfulness. More commonly 
it 8eems to be thought that He might have used an unsound 
argument or made an erroneous- statement in ignorance, For instance, 


_ He might in ignorance have used mythical narratives as if they 


were historically trae, or followed the national tradition 'in ascribing 
books to authors by whom they could not possibly have been 
written, It is obvious that we are not here digcussing different 
theories of Inspiration, but the literal, absolute, truth of our Lord's 


Words. (®) 


It is admitted, of course, that our Lord accommodated his 
language to the men of his day, and, indeed, to the men of all 
time, Every human word, every illustration from earthly things, 
can be reckoned only as accommodations to the Divine trath they 
were intended to set forth. All our Lord's rxeasgonings might be 
called argumenta ad hominem. Popular language often ultimately 
involves mistaken ideas. The names given to things may have 
their origin in historical or scientific mistakes. The use of such 
popular language commits no one,. unless arguments are baged 
on the false thought involved in the exact form of the expres- 
gions or the original derivation of the words. To apply these 
considerations to the case before us, our Lord. might, when quot- 
ing books from the Old Testament, have called them by their 
popular, well-known names, without prejudging the question of 
their authorship in the smallest degree. Quotations from the books 


_ of the Old Testament often derive no greater force from the name 


of their author than from the number of their chapter and verse. 
Author's name, chapter and verse, one or both, define the place 
from whieh the quotation is made ; they may do no more. 


But this kind of accommodation differs widely from an argu- 
menium ad hominem properly 80 called—4.e., an argument invalid in 
itself, but- conclusive to the man to whom +it is addregsed. Would 
a Biblical scholar think himself justified in founding arguments for 
a true doctrine on what he knew to be an Interpolation in the 


_ original text or a false rendering of the Authorized Version ? We 


are. told sometimes that the standard of morality amongst Old 
Testament Prophets is inferior to ours. He would be a bold man 
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ON CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 27 


who would dare to say that the moral etwadund, I will not 8ay 
of Our Lord, but of the great teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, was 


inferior to that of Christians of our own day. It is no doubt 
impogsible to draw the line dividing admissible accommodations 


from inadmissible, our moral sense is not accurate enough or deli- 


cate enough ; but there is a wide distinction between the simple 


use of. language or expressions theoretically inaccurate in a practi- 
cal and popular way, and the definite argumentative use of the 
inaccuracies in words or expressions, We cannot imagine our 
Lord could have arrived at true conelugions by a process of 8ug- 
gestio fals:. 

Apart from the morality of accommodations of the latter kind, 
it 1s plain that they do much to weaken the influence and ugeful- 
ness of the teacher who adopts * them. Ungound arguments are like 
inferior work in a great building ; they may not tonch the founda- 


tion, but time finds them out; and then much actual migschief is 


caused, and guspicion is cast upon the stability of the whole 
system. Further, a great teacher teaches as much by his methods 
as by his conclusions. These considerations have a most important 
and an immediate application to the 8nbject in hand. Onr Lord's 


testimony to the Old Testament Seriptures cannot be confined to 


the passages which He actually quotes. By His use of the Old 
Testament He teaches us how to use it. An accommodation - on 
His part, the very foundation of which was an inaccuracy, could 
not fail to be the cause of error in us His disciples. Could 8ueh 
a misleading accommodation have been used by our Lord ? 


The application of these principles may be illustrated by 


examples. Our Lord, when tempted by the Sadducees, - answered 


" thus, © And as touching the dead, that they rige : have ye not read 


in the Book of Mogses how in the bush God spake unto him, 8ay- 
ing, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but the God of 
the living : ye, therefore, do greatly err.” The argument for the 
regurrection of the dead here given by our Lord (if sound), implies that 
God did speak unto Moses in the words recorded, and that Abrabam, | 
I8agc, and Jacob were historical Pers0nages. God's own words are 
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28 OUR LORD'S TESTIMONY 


appealed to. Mythical stories could not prove the truth: of the Regur- 

rection. Our Lord's words thus imply the objectivity of the vision of 
the bush and the historical truth of the narrative. Moral considera- 
tions, respect for our Lord as a teacher, preclude us from supposing an 
accommodation in His language here, The Sadducees were blamed 
for not knowing the Seriptures generally, and more especially this 
_ particular Seripture, which taught them the doctrine of the Regurree- 
tion, If our Lord's argument was invalid, the blame was unjust. 
On. the other hand, the words © Book of Moges” may only be a 
formula of quotation, and certainly do not imply of necessity that 
Moses was the author of Exodus. Our Lord's argument is equally 
valid whoever the author may be. Another illustration may be 
drawn from our Lord's use of Ps. cx. 1. The quotation of that 
Pz8alm as David's involves an unjustifiable accommodation of 
language, if David did not write it. The difficulty to the 
Pharisees was how one and the same man could be David's 80n 
and David's Lord. The difficulty had no real existence if David 
did not Write the Psalm.(?) 


We. pass on to consider the other g8upposition by which our 
Lord's teetimony on critical questions is explained away — the 
gupposition of our Lord's ignorance on 8uch matters. ( 


It is often 8aid that on critical questions connected with the 
Old Testament Revelation our Lord had only the knowledge of 
His time.(®) The statement may be challenged. He certainly did 
not accept the limits of that Revelation as He found them drawn 


His time, two co-ordinate authorities concerning the law and will 
of God were admitted—the Written Law and the Oral Law, Of 
the two, the latter was regarded with even greater reverence than 
the former. Our Lord accepted the authority of the one, and 
8aid of it, -* One jot or one tittle -shall in no wise pass from 
the Law till all be fulfilled.” He rejected the other and said, 
* Yo make the commandment of God of none effect by your tradition.” 


But it is argued that our Lord as Man was ignorant of certain 
' things, We know, for He Himself tells us, that He was, in s8ome sense, 


Ignorant of one thing—the Day of Judgment. Tf ignorant of this He 
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ON CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 29 


might be ignorant as to the authorship, date, and exact nature of 
the books of the Old Testament Canon. If we grant the reagon- 
ableness of this deduction, we have still a most important Step to take. 
The analogous cage does not help us half-way. We want to find an 
instance in our Lord's life not merely of ignorance, but of error 
or mistake, Tgnorance does not necessarily causs mistakse ; 
it may be inactive and inoperative. Our Lord did not as Man know 
the Day of Judgment, and He said nothing concerning it. In the cage 
before us it is as8umed that our Lord did not know, and actually 
made mistakes. There is a wide digtinetion between the two 
CASO8. 22 


But further, is teaching one of thoge offices which are to be 
predicated of Christ as Man, or was it not rather one of those 
offices which the Godhead and Manhood co-operated to fulfil ? 
It weuld be incorrect $0 call our Lord a human teacher. 
To the title of Divine Teacher He has every claim. Can we 
guppose that the Divine Teacher made even the 8lightest mistake ? 
Would not the Divine Spirit of Truth pervade His human utter- 
ances 80 that no | orfor could be found in them? If 80, although 
we might admit that Christ as Man was ignorant of the author. 
8hip or historical truth of certain pas8ages of the Old Testament ; 
yet we should maintain that Christ, the Divine Teacher, could 
not make an erroneous statement as to the authorship, or use 8&a 
mythical story as if it were true history, 


Another consideration may be added to give force to what 
has been already s8tated. © Christ, when He was quoting from 
the Old Testament, was in a peculiar 8ense taking of His own 
to give unto us. He was on His own domain, 80 to speak. The 
Old Testament was in the truest 8ense Christ's own book. Jesus 
of Nazareth was He **of whom Moges in the law, and the pro- 
phets did write,” We can 8ee that He understood the Scriptures 


80 thoroughly that, as compared with Him, all the men of His 


time were Þut fools, and 8low of heart to believe all that the 


prophets had spoken. Could He who knew 80 well the gecrets = 


of the inner chamber have remained ignorant of the outward 
structurs? The two things are closely connected together. "The 


question really is the separation of tha accidents of Revelation 
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from its substance, He who mistakes the accidents for the substance * 
18 1n great danger of going astray, We come then to this conclusion; 
Jezus Christ, the Divine Teacher, cannot have been ignorant of 
| the truth concerning the' Old Testament Scriptures, and certainly 
| eannot have made a mistake about them, $So far as His words 
are inconsigtent with the conclusions of the critics, those conclusions 
must be false. Here, as always, © Nothing can be truer than 
the Truth's own word.” | 


EASE 8s cet Ac « 


The statements of the Apostles, -and other OChristian teachers, 
rest on a different footing. We have no reason for alleging that 
they always used gound arguments or egcaped historical inac- 
curacies. $, Stephen's historical statements, in his speech before the 
Sanhedrim, may not be always correct. S. Paul's sketch of the 
history of the chosen people, in the synagogue of Antioch, may 
comprise popular errors, In these cages Inspiration only guaran- 
tees the truth of the record, not the truth of the argument. 
It has never been said of any Apostle * God giveth not the spirit 
by measure unto Him.” Even in the Epistles the limits of 
Inspiration cannot be exactly defined. 


' 
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With thege preliminary observations we--pass on to consider 
the actual evidence of the New Testament on: critical questions of 
the Old Testament. Its testimony may be conveniently divided 
under the heads of Inspiration, Historical Truth, Authorship and 
Date. A witness to one of these points will often imply a witness 
to another. 


The witness which the New Testament bears to the Inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament must be reckoned to have the greatest 
importance. It may be unimportant whether a book is history or 
myth, written by this man or that. It cannot be unimportant whether 
a book is or is not written by the Inspiration of God. | 


It is needless to accumulate proofs under this head. The 
witness is clear and will not be disputed by any. The formuls 
of quotation are decisive. From the definite and repeated state- 
ments of our Lord and His: Apostles we gather that God spake' 
by the mouth of His holy Prophets, that holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 1 


It is when we attempt to determine the ' exact bearing of 
these testimonies on critical questions that our difficulties begin. 
It will be admitted by all that the books when written have not 


been s8upernaturally preserved from corruption. An inspired book _ 
may and does contain errors of gcribes, it may contain als0 con». 


siderable interpolations from later hands. The care and fidelity 
with which the Jews of later times preserved their books is 
abundantly testified to. The Patristie accusation that the Jews 
corrupted them for anti-Christian purposes, has no adequate 8upport, 
But the history of the text of the Pentateuch, supposing it to 
have been written by Moses, is well nigh a blank for two thousand 
years, If we were to accept the hypothesis of an original verbal 
Inspiration, it would still be dangerous to argue for verbal accuracy 
now, And if we reject that hypothesis, as we may feel com- 
pelled to do, then it is impossible for us to draw accurately 
the line which separates the human and fallible element from 
the Divine. Some would affirm that Inspiration certified us of 
the truth of the conclusions, whils& it left undecided the apt- 
ness of the® illustrations, or the accuracy of statements made 
by the way. Some wojuld go 8till further _ and regard the 
80undness of. the arguments as a matter open to legitimate 
doubt. Inaccuracies of expression, inaccuracies of detail, mis- 


takes in fact, errors in doctrine, —these glide the one into the. 


other, Who can give us a formula which will include this and 
exclude that ? The limits of possible error may be as hard to define 
as the limits of moderation, but this throws no doubt on their 
reality, We are not, of course, competent judges concerning 
the methods of Divine Revelation, but it is difficult to imagine 


how Divine Teaching can be conveyed in the form of unsound 


conclusions and reasonings on fals& grounds, The analogy of 
God's dealings dispoges us to believe that He regards not only the 
end we reach, but the way by which we reach it. Divine 
Teaching is intended to recommend the truth to ns, but false argu- 
ments are stumbling blocks to its reception, Tt is the funetion 
of teachers 8ent by God to remove s8tumbling blocks out of the 
way of His people, 
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32 INSPIRATION & QUESTIONS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


For the most part questions of Authorship and Date are 
undetermined by testimonies to Inspiration, The Inspiration 
of a book does not generally depend on the truth of any particular 
theory with respect to these. God 8peaks to us throngh a Pealm 
whether it be Davidie or Maccabean. Prophetical books may be 
wrongly ascribed to their traditional authors, and may yet be full 
of Divine Teaching. Genesis may be an inspired record of the 
early history of the race, even if Ezra had the greatest share in its 
composition, The breathings of the Spirit of God may be traced 
in Is8aiah 40—66, even though the author be an unknown writer 
of the Babylonish Captivity. If Genesis has been falsely ascribed 
to Moses, and Isaiah 40—66 1o. Isaiah, the bona fides of their | 
authors remains unimpugned. These writings do not claim to be | | 
the utterances of any particular man, they are practically anonymous. | 


But if a book purports to be the writing of gome particular 
; man ; if &ﬆuch claim is not confined to titles which might have 
Fa been added by gome editor, or to a few isolated sentences which 
might have been the interpolation of some scribe ; if it forms an 
integral part of the book and a prineipal cause of its authority : 
then the Inspiration of the book does seem to determine its 
Authorship. No end, however good, can justify the use of unfair 
means. No man has a right to as8ume another's name in order 
"to 8upport the best of causes. The book whose writing and 
publication we .cannot justify on moral prineiples, can hardly have 
been written by the inspiration of God. 


The above considerations have an important bearing on the 
authorship of the Book Deuteronomy. That book claims over 
and over again to be the record of Moses' own words and to be 
written by Moses himself, Mogses is represented as 8aying, © Ye 8ball 
not add unto the word which I command yon, neither shall ye 's 
diminish ought from it.” There can be no doubt that the author, 1 | 
if not Moses, wisghed men to believe that he was Moses. If Þ: 
he was not, though his end was good, and his weapon was 
good, his method was morally bad ; for he wished to deceive. 


Of this book Kuenen says, © An author of the 8eventh century 


2 B.C. has made Moses himself proclaim that which in his- opinion 
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INSPIRATION AND MORALITY. 


mm 


it was expedient in the real interests of the Mognie party to 
announee and introduee. Men uged to perpetrate_ guch fictions as 
these without any qualms of conscience.”(3) 


Pos8ibly 80, but the question before us is not whether men, 


and good men, act immorally, but whether they are divinely. 
inspired in that immoral act. Does the' Inspiration of God lead: 


them, and give m the power, to perpetrate fictions ? The use of 


 Mogses' name and authority in this book was not mere literary 


drapery, a transparent fiction which could deceive no one. | On 
the contrary, Moses' name is introduced to give the book a power 
which otherwise it would not bave had, The writer uses- it to 
deceive King Josiah and the Jewish people into doing what he 
thought necessary for their good. On strict, moral principles, the 
book Deuteronomy, if not written by Moses, is an unjustifiable 
deception. This is admitted by all. It may be apologised for, 
but cannot be defended. It is 8aid that it was a most important 
crisis, and that the morality of the time on 8uch matters was not 
£0 high and pure as our own. All this may be true, but it is beside 
the question, is this Jlefective morality compatible with inspiration ? 
Could a forged weapon have proceeded from the armoury of God? 
The testimonies to the inspirgtion of Deuteronomy in the New 
Testament are clear and decisive. Our Lord Himgelf quotes it 
with the formula © Tt is written.” It is the sword of the Spirit 
with which He repels the assaults of the Tempter, Ts it possible 
that our Lord's chogen weapon can have had a forged mark _ mo 
it, and a mark placed with intent to deceive ? 


Much of the above argument may be applied also to the: book 
of Daniel. That book claims Daniel for its author in the most 
unequivocal terms. That book is also, on the critical theory, a 


forgery. Its purpose, no doubt, was good and pious, but it was 


none the less a forgery for that. The direct testimony of the 
New Testament to the book Daniel is found in one passage 


only, and. it would perhaps be unfair to argue that one quotation 


authenticates a whole book. Our Lord uses a phrase taken from 
it with the formula, © Spoken by Daniel the prophet.” We may gather 


from this that the historical, as distinet from the mythical Daniel, — 
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34 TESTIMONIES TO O. T. HISTORY. 


waz a proyhet, anl that some of his prophecies are contained in 
the Canonical Book which bears his name. - Perhaps we can do 
more. 


; Q 


The zecond point concerning the Old Testament Seriptures 
which the New Testament teachers and writers seem to guarantee 
to us is, The general trath of its "historical narratives. They may + 40 
be g8aid to do this' in two ways : (1) Indirectly, by their testimony "OM { 
to the inspiration of the Old Testament ; (2) Directly, by as8um- 1: 
ing the truth of certain Old Testament facts, and making them a 1 
foundation for New Testament doctrines. 


The indirect testimony of the New Testament on this point j 
has been already considered. Clear in itself, it is doubtful in its [| 
application, Bnt we may gurely 8ay that inspiration guarantees to . 
us the general truth of a narrative which claims to be history, ||| 
and is intended to be regarded as history. There is no difficulty 
in admitting that myths may be the vehicles of Divine teaching ; 
but there is a great difficulty in believing that myths compoged 
for the purpose of giving a nation a false idea. of their past, and of 
their relations to their God, can give them a true idea of their i 
present condition, and their duty in the days to come. | 


With: respect to the direct testimony of the New Testament 
to the Old Testament narratives, its force is not always ascertain- 
able, Some of the historical allusitons may be mere setting. 
Illustrations. from a myth may be just as suitable. as illustrations dl 
from history, On the other hand, the historical truth of numerous 
events recorded in the Old Testament is asxumed by our Lord | 
and His Apostles and made the bazis of their arguments.” In these 
eases an authoritative: decision geems to be. given, It is the 
Pentatenchal history | which. is- most constantly referred - to. | We 
could draw from the New Testament the main features of the | 
h:story- of the Patriarchs and the chosen people in Egypt and the | 
desert; The allusions to the ' history of the Judges and 'of the 
divided: kingdoms are rare. | ; 
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Some at least of the critical conelusions are directly "wv 
.. tradieted by testimonies under this head, When our Lord eays, 
*Your father Abraham rejoiced to sxee my day, and he gaw it 
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and was glad,” we can no longer doubt that Abraham, 1.e., the - 


Abraham of the Old Testament history, is not a personifieation 
but a person. When he quotes Exodus iii. 22, we are certified, 
as we have geen, that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are real 
persons. Kuenen, however, investigates the question © whether 
the progenitors of T-rael and of - the neighbouring nations who 
are represented in Genesis, are historical personages.'” And he 
answers this question in the negative. (#) 


There may be gome who would decline to admit that 8S.- 


Paul's use of the story of Abraham's two gons in the Epistle to 


the Galatians, S. Peter's allusion to Balaam's wages, 8. James's. 


reference to the prayers of BElias, certify to us the historic 
truth of th6 narratives referred to:; It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to give a meaning to Hebrews xi., if the persons and 
events referred to there are unhistorical. Examples of faith and 


patience must be real men or they are not examples at all, The 
great, cloud of witnesses which is represented as compasging us 


about, cannot have come from elond-land, A mythical hero might 
have crept in, and a mythical event have been commemorated, in that 
chapter, without affecting the author's reasoning. But it is not 
unfair to 8ay that on the critical theory, all the heroes are heroes 
of romance, and all the particular events mentioned are unhistorical. 
Is this compatible with any theory of Inspiration ? 


We pass on to our third head, —The testimonies of the New 


Testament with respect to the authorship and date of the books 
of the Old Testament. LICL HE 


We may at oneo eonfess that the New Testament. evidence _ 
under this head is meagre, and is perhaps even more meagre than - 
it 862ms, The New Testament adds nothing, or almost nothing, 
to the statements found in the Old Testament. Anonymous books 
remain anonymous. And when the books of the Old Testament - 
are quoted. in the” name of their traditional anthors, it would 
certainly be: unfair to as8ume that the New Testament ' teachers 
thereby set their 8eal on that tradition. A book is quoted under 
the name it commonly bears and ascribed to its reputed author. | 


by men who elsewhere ' definitely reject the traditional authorghip. 
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The listory of the Canon of the New Te=tament sufficiently 
proves this, It would be most dangerous to argue that all the 
Pealms quoted under the name of David were written by him. 
The book of Moses need not be the book written by Moses ; it 
may s8imply be the book containing his laws and institutions and 
the record of his life and work. In other cases the mention of 
the particular prophet's name may have no force, It may be made 
for the sake of reference. 


Nevertheless, there are 8ome definite decisions with regspect to 
authorship given by the New Testament writers. As we have 
8een already, our Lord ascribes most definitely the authorship of 
Pzalm 110 to David. His testimony to the connexion between 
Moses and the Pentateuch 8eems of the greatest importance. 
We admit at once that nowhere in the New Testament is 
Moses s8tated to be the author of the Pentatench. Nevertheless 
we find that Moses was an author (Joh. v. 46) ; and that his 


connection with the Law was 80 close that he might be eaid to 


be its giver (Joh. vii. 19). Certain precepts of the Law are 
definitely attached to his name. The three codes of the critical 


- 8chool are all represented. Our Lord ascribes to Moses ; — (1) 


the law denouncing the punishment of death against him who 


- eursed his father and mother (Mark vii. 10). This forms part of 


the code of the book of the Covenant (Ex. xxi. 17). (2) The Law 
on Divorce (Matt. xix. 7, 8.) This forms part of the Deuteronomic 
code (Deut. xxiv. 1.) (3) The law of the leper's offering (Matt. 
viii. 4). This forms part of the Levitical code (Lev. xiv. 8, 4, 10). 
Laws ascribed to these three codes are thus reckoned by Him to 
be alike Mogaic., The writers of the New Testament follow our 
Lord in their dezcription of the relations between Moses and the 


Pentateuch, | a | 


We come then to this conclusion here. Although the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is not ascribed to Moses in the New 
Teztament, he is neverthelezs regarded as the originator of the 
Law. Others may have written his laws down for him, but from 
him or through him they originally came. The view taken by 
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our Lord of Moses, 80 far as it is ascertained, agrees perfectly 


with the traditional view of the composition of the Pentateuch. 
It is utterly inconsistent with the critical. theory. 


We may gum up our conelusions on the whole question thus : 


Some critical questions are decided for us by the New Testa- 
ment dicta, The decigions are always in favour of the ' traditional, 
and always opposed to the critics] theory, They embrace matters 
of great importance ; notably, the Mosaie character of the Pentateuch 
and the Law ; the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy (by impli- 


cation at least); and the general historic truth of the early nar- 


rative. 


On the other hand the greater number of critical questions 
are left undecided by the New Testament statements ; 80 far as 
it is concerned, we may hold what view we please. Under this 
head we may. place the Mosaic authorship of the first four books 
of the Pentateuch, -the date of the book Job, the authorship of 


Ecelesiastes ; possibly also, the date of the book Daniel, and the 


authorship of Igaiah 40—66. We may have s8trong opinions on 
these points alsv, but they will reset on other grounds than the 
statements of our Lord and His Apostles. 


It may be remarked, however, that, if Moges wrote 
Deuteronomy, and if the Law is essentially his, the whole eritical 
theory falls to. the ground. Two of its fundamental points are, that 
the Deuteronomie code did not exist before Josiah's time ; and that, 
beyond the ten commandments, Moges did not in any sense give 
Israel a law. 
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LECTURE II. 
THE PROPHETS AND THE HISTORY. 


« We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told 


us, what work thou didst in their days, in the times of old.”— 
Paalm xliv. I. 


The tradition of the Jewish Church agscribes the 
five books called * the Pentateuch to Moses. Through 
Mogses, she believed, came to her the . record of the 
early days of the history of the world and of the race. 
By Mogses was compiled the narrative of the lives of 
the fathers of the chosen people. Through him was 


given the law of God to Israel, and he himself wrote 
it down. He, as an eye-witness, recorded the oppres- 
gion in Egypt, the marvellous deliverance, the forty 


- years' wanderings,—in 8hort the history of the nation 


from its infancy until 1t reached the promised land. 


To Mogses the Children of Israel owed a debt which 
it. 18 difficult, to. exaggerate. His doings on their be- 
half were marvellous. He delivered them from Egypt, 
he led them through the desert. By him God made 
them a nation. It was not permitted to him to see 
the fruit of his labours, but when he died, the final 
triumph was 8ecure, for the enemy's heart failed him 
for fear. Israel had only to go in and possess the 
goodly land. And this was not the most valuable part 


of his work. Mogses was greater in word than in deed. 


The book of history and law which he left behind him 
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formed a wide and firm foundation for Israel's national 
:and religious life. He had impressed indelibly on their 
!heart that God had chosen them from all the nations 
of the earth to be a peculiar people unto Himself ; thus 
the gave them a place m the world, a reagon for their 
eexigtence, He had given them a complete code of 
Jaws, relating to their political, moral, and rehgious 
 / -Uuties ; thus he taught them how to live, and how to 

” fill their place in the world. He could not have done 
more for them. He gave them independence, he gave 
them a country, he gave them a. history, he gave 
them a law, he promiged them a future. They had 
| only to be obedient to God's law, they had only to 
8 be faithful to the principles implanted in their hearts, 
and then the words would be fulfilled, ©* Happy art 
thou, O Israel; who is hke unto thee, 0. people 8aved 
by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and the 8word 
if of thy excellency. Thine enemies shall be found hars 
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unto thee, and thou shalt tread upon their high places,” : 
WW Such 1s the tradition of the Jewish Church on 

| : the work of Moges. The modern critics make 

] - a great change here. They add to the reputationof 

| the later prophets, but they displace Moses from his 

| pre-eminent position. It is difficult to 8ay how much 


of Moges' doings is left to him. We have, they think, 

- .._ No authentic, contemporary, or trustworthy record. . No 

1 doubt his work 1s 8till regarded as great, but he 18 
wholly ' deprived of his wretings. - Instead of the author- | 

ghip of five books, he must content himself with the 
authorship of ten words. Kuenen gay, * Certainly = 

nothing more was committed to writing by tum or in © 
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his time than the ten words in” their original form.” 
Who then was the author? or rather who were the 
authors of the Pentateuch? When was * it written ? 
It will be well to state a modern theory (Kuenen's) in 


its complete form.® 


Seven centuries aft.r the Exodus, the Pentateuch (the history 
and the law alike) remained unwritten. The people of Israel pre- 
8erved the memories of the founders of their race, their captivity in 
Egypt, their wanderings in the desert, their 8ettlement in Canaan, 
m a traditional shape. The tradition was not exact. It had been 
exaggerated, embellished, in” part even created, by the exercise of ._ 
their imagination. All oral tradition in process 'of time is cor- 
rupted and becomes unhistorical, but the Igraelites had a pecuharity | 
which made their tradition unhistorical in a remarkable degree. 
They were wont to make history repeat itself. The fathers of the 
race, guch was their belief, pos8es8ed the qualities and lived in 
miniature the lives of their descendants. So the historical facts of 
any age cast their shadows behind them. The tradition reproduced 
them in the history of the patriarchs. The history of the Past 
was not closed, but was always receiving fresh additions. Such 
were the heterogeneous materials of various ages and authority, 
partly historical, largely imaginative, and all traditional, out of 
which the narrative of the Pentateuch was compiled. \, 


5 * 


From the eighth century B.C. and onwards, prophets arose whose | 
i! characteristics were an intense conviction of the high destiny of 
ll their nation, a purer conception of truth, and an earnest desire to 
| enforce it upon the people at large. One of them, about 
750 B.C., we do not know his name, re-wfote the history of his 
nation, or rather worked up the various traditions into a homo- 
geneous whole. He did not concern himgelf with moral laws or 
religious ceremonies. History was the weapon he preferred to uge. 
He needed a guiding thought for his work, and the motive with 
which he undertook it supplied him with one. His own ure belief 
was that Jehovah had chosen Israel from all the nations of the 
earth, With this one thought, he was able to bring order out of 
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chaos, and unity out of diversity, He pieced all his fragmentary 
materials 80 perfectly that for 2,500 years no one was able to find 
his joinings. He used np his materials 80- completely that he left 
no trace of any other tradition behind. This wonderful artist hid 
himself behind his own picture, it 1s 8aid, 80 his name did not 
live as it should have done in the grateful memory of his people. 
And yet it is plain that to no one did the nation owe a. greater 
debt, for it was he who- made - Israel's calling and election -gure. 


More than a century later, and about 620 B.C., the 8econd 
volume of the Pentateuch was written. During the reign of 
Manasseh, the prophets had felt something was wanted for the 
zuccessful accomplighment of their work—the pregervation of the 
true worship of Jehovah. They had no divine law on which to 
base their exhortations. They were unable to enforce truths, on 
which, as they believed, the national existence depended. Experi- 
ence had g8hewn that the Teraelites were prone to idolatry, and 
it had further 8hewn that the worship of the high places promoted 
idolatry. The prophets were convinced that idolatry could not be 
rooted out if the worsbip of the high places was tolerated. They 
felt they were not strong enough to carry through 8uch a 8weeping 
reform on their own authority, They must appeal to the authority 
of the founder of the nation. With this purpoge our book 
Deuteronomy, with its law of the one ganctuary, was written. 'The 
writer, also unknown, (but he may have been Jeremiah, or, if not, 
Jeremiah was an accomplice) was a prophet © of priestly degcent 
or at leas{ with priestly sympathies.” His teaching was spiritual, 
but he intermixed with it precepts of a formal character. He put 
his ordinances into the mouth of Mogses himself. He evidently 
wished it to be gupposed that Moges was the author of the work. 
This work, purporting to be the work of Moses, had to be recog- 
niged as 8uch by the nation at large, [During Josiah's reign an 
opportunity occurred. The book was found, not accidentally, by 
Hilkiah the High Priest, in the house of the Lord. It was taken 
to the king and read in his ears. It was accepted by him as an 
authentic copy of the ancient law. It was enforced by his royal 


| authority, Tt became the basis of his reformation. Almost by 


a single stroke of the pen, the whole theory of Jewish worship 
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was changed. A fow years later the writer incorporated: it, and 
gundry additions, with the book of history written a - century 
before, and then the gecond edition of the Pentateuch was com< 
plete. 


We cannot approve of the means used by the writers of these 
two editions of the Pentateuch, but their objects were praise- 
worthy. They -8ought to enforce upon their people deep spiritual 
truths. The same can hardly - be 8aid of Ezra, who, 170 years 
later than the author of Deuteronomy, completed the Pentateuch 
by bringing out its third edition. The first editor was a prophet, 
and his aim was purely spiritual; the second was a prophet with 
sacerdotal tendencies; but Ezra was a priess whose first object 1 
was to increage the power of his order. This only can be said 
for him; when he 8ubjected the people to the priests, he was, as 
he believed, 8ubjecting them to God. | 


The priests had not been satisfied with the Deuteronomiec 
legislation, partly sacerdotal though it was. It gave the sons of 
Aaron no guperiority over the other 80ns of Levi It did not pre- 
8cribe with gufficient defimiteness religious observances. 'To rectify 
these defects, Ezra arranged and ghaped the priestly: narratives 
and laws. He added his work, which contained about: half our 
present .Pentateuch, to the 8econd edition. Under Nehemiah, a 
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| friendly- governor, ib was bound upon the heart and congcience of 
[| the people for ever. 

Such is one of the lates theories of the com- 
= position .of the Pentateuch. When we come to ex- : 
| amine the evidence for it, we find that it rests mainly : 
on historical evidence derived from books of the Old | 
| Testament. Jt is, in fact, a theory invented to ac- | 
| 3 _count for certain phenomena in the history of the | 
If  Jewish nation, The line of argument followed by the F 
| E-” modern 'of ' Old  Testament critics has changed gome- | 
8 - what "of late years. The linguistic argument has no 


longer the toremost place. It has been superseded to 
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troversy 80mewhat more intelligible. Arbitrary assertions, 
though not less possible, are more easily expoged. 
In the Inguistic controversy definite conclusions could 
hardly be hoped for. The materials were too meagre. 
Contemporary helps there were none. The Old 
Testament in more senses than one stands ' as a book 
by itself. Little tight can be thrown upon its lan- 
guage and date beyond that> which it throws upon 
itself. The 8ame is no doubt true, in gome meagure, 
of the laws and history of the Old Testament. Stall 
modern discoveries and ancient - history help us here. 


Moreover the arguments turn on principles . of human 


nature and national Pprogress which do not change. 
Thus ' the controversy has to a congiderable extent 
ceaged to be a controversy for experts. The arguments 
may be understood' by thoge who are not Hebrew 
Scholars. One advantage, at -least, results from this, 
The controversy will be carried on in the light. It 1s 
not pleasant to be. instructed by voices from the dark. 


In the present lecture I propose to - congider the 


critical theory on the relation of the prophets to 'the 
history of their nation. We may 8harply distinguish 1t 
from the traditional theory thus : 'On the traditronal 
theory ' Jewish hstory conststs of facts on whach the 


prophetical teaching is based; on the critical theory _ 


t 1s largely composed of myths im whach the Propene 


teaching ts embodted. 


It may be well at the outset to emphagise | Ak. | 
It is not a mere distinction of -.-- 


distmetion here made, 


80me extent by the argument from history, The 
change may be - welcomed, as it renders the con- 
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words. . It utterly changes the value of the Old Testa- 
ment history, and the character of the Old Testament 
revelation. If the Old Testament narrative 1s true 
history, then, and then only, is it an account of God's 
dealings with men; then, and then only, is it a reve- 
lation of God's nature and of God's will concerning us. 
Moreover, the proverb, * Actions 8peak louder than 
words,” 1s true even in the 8phere of divine revelation. 
God's lesgons are taught us by His actions and His 
dealings with men, more forcibly and more lastingly 
than by His words. A declaration of love or justice. 
may be heard with delight or awe ; but a deed of love 
or justice pierces home to the heart, A deed has 
more of objectivity, more of reality to mankind than a 
word. 'To us who live under the*' New Testament dis- 
pensation the thought 1s familiar. We reckon 1t one 
of the peculiar glories of Christianity, - that, it is a 
historical religion. What 1s the foundation of Chrigti- 
anity, but the Divine life of the Son of Man? What 
in the main are the Articles of the Christian faith, but 
facts in that Life? The doctrines of Christianity are 
the necegsary conclusions from thoge historical facts. 
Once prove thogse facts to be mere myths, and 
Christianity becomes a dream—a beautiful dream, no 


| : : M : — NS 
_ doubt, but an unreal, unsubstantial dream. 5 
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Besides this, a deed appeals to a wider circle of 
learners than a :word. The +<less0n embodied in a 
word is understood by one nation; but it is limited, 
it may be distorted, by that nation's language. The 
difficulty of translation must be faced and 8urmounted 
before other nations can ghare in it. And at the 
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best we have only a translation of a translation ; 
first, the translation of the divine thought into A 
human word ; next, the translation of one human 
word into another. On the other hand, the language 
of deeds is cosmopolitan. The lessons taught us by 
deeds are understood without translation the whole 
world through. 


Further, a deed has more g&ides than a word. 
You may regard it from different points of view. It 
may be the gource of many and various thoughts. 


The meaning of a great deed is not readily exhausted. 


Dealing with words only, you deal with” things in 
the same plane. But when you come to deeds, you 
pass outside the plane and raigze the number of your 
dimensons. 
which centre round the Manger of Bethlehem and 
the Cross of Calvary. 
more than any one, be he an inspired Apostle, has 


satd about them ? 


We come then from a prior: considerations to 
this conclusion ; if God, under -the Old Testament 
dispensation, wished to rereat” Himself . in the most 
forcible and permanent way ; if He wished to teach the 


nations as well as the chosen people ; - if He wighed to 
teach infinite truths whose meaning could never be 


exhausted: He would be likely to uge, not mere 
words, but deeds as well. 


8een, the analogy of the New Testament, 


We may take, as illustrations, the Tacts - 


Do not these mean infinitely 


The record of His deal- 


ings would be more precious than even the . words of 
His mouth. In 8upport of this we have, 'as we have 
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It is, then, to the history of the Old Testament 
that we naturally turn for our widest, our most com- 
plete, our most Divine revelations concerning God 
under the Old Testament dispensation. We find in a 
deed 80mewhat more of the infinite, less of the finite. 
The deed appeals to mankind ; the word, till it is 
adapted, only to a nation. The sacred- historian 1s 
thus, 1f he 1s faithful, a true prophet; because. a true 
interpreter of God to men. This - truth the Jews 
gragped when they - reckoned their historians amongst 
the prophets. He who recorded God's dealings re- 
vealed God's mind, not less clearly than He who 
8pake God's words. 


But it the critical . theory 18 to be beheved we 
are mistaken in all this. The Iistorical books of the 
Old . Testament are only at the best second-rate 


authorities. The facts are not actual embodiments of 


God's teaching, but mythical. embodiments of human 
thought. The sacred history 1s in great part the in- 
vention of the prophets for the purpose of giving 


their thoughts permanence and 8hape. Tt is plain 


f 


that, if we accept this, our estimate of the value of 


the history must be entirely changed. It no longer 
tells us how God acted, but only how certain men 
(great and noble men, doubtless) thought He might. have 
acted. The history loges. its many 8ides ; we can only 
find in 1t what men have put into it. We can no 
longer examine it in its details. These may 8how 
artistic finish, but they will hardly teach valuable 
truth. Natural products may be put under a micro- 
«cope. Manufactured articles never stand this - test- 
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All true history, being a history of God's providence, 
is a revelation of God. No history, whether g8acred 
or profane, is valuable as 8uch, unless 1t be true. 


WW: So I would maintain that, when we contend for 
the historic truth of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
we are not contending for a thing of 8mall importance. 
Doubtless, myths teach lessons, but not lessons direct 
from God. God made the history, but man made 
the myth. Even God's words lose half their force 
to us unless they are based on deeds. 


And now let us proceed to examine the critical 
theory in 1tself. First, let us inquire how 1t agrees 
with the relation which we find 8ubsisting between the 
sacred authors and their works. 


It is always interesting to determine the relation 

between the author of a history and the man or 

: men whose lives he chronicles. It is, indeed, . more 
, -« than interesting. It is almost necessary for. us to 
know whether he draws his portraits from above or 

from below——from the point of view of a critic, or 

of an enthusiastic admirer. Sometimes, we know, the 
gubject is too great for its author; then we get 
nothing but indiscriminate and fulsome praige. At other 

times, the individuality of the historian is more clearly 
defined than the individuality of his hero. The author 

stands in front of his own picture and hides it from 

our view. If the critical theory of the Old Testa- 

ment be true, the authors of the historical books are 

most important personages. They create their heroes, 

they do not worship them. They mould; or at least 

f modify, their characters ; they give them their mis8ion; - 
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they put words into their. mouths; when necessary, - 
they 8upply them with instructive deeds. -It is plain | 
then that the author was greater than his heroes. 
But 1s this actually the cage? Qmite the contrary. 
- The authors of the historical books are the great 
unknowns of Jewish history. Moges excepted, we Th 
hardly know the name of a Jewish historian. The 
different histories, Genesls itself, hardly give us a 
clue to their author. Nor are we eager to inquire 
about their authorship. We read . the hooks and 
never think who wrote them. They are fruitful in 
instruction, but the instruction is not obtruded upon 


ns. The prophets had the art to throw a light veil | 

_ over the teaching which was 'the esgential part of Þ 
# their book. They teach us many lessons by the | 
way. - They interes| many whom they fail to in- | 
struct, No doubt they took a keen personal interest 1 

in their 8ubject. As Israelites, they wrote the history 1 

. of Igrael, No doubt they had a great object, viz., ] 1 

to teach their nation the legs0ns of the past. But ; | | 

keen and personal interest and definite aim do not 1 
incapacitate a man for the work of an historian. Nay, = | 

these qualities are neces8ary for his work, A book with- 1 { 

out an aim is a book without form. - An author 1 

without .&ympathy produces a book without life. F 


If we look more clogely into the matter, we 
Shall find that the relation between the authors of Ei | 


| . . . . 0 | W8- 
the Old Testament histories and their heroes is an 1 
uncommon one. Nowhere do we find the authors Þ 


taking a keener and more personal interes; in their 
work; In no breasts has the fire of patriotizgm burned 
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more warmly than in the breasts of the children of 
Abraham. The life of every individual Israelite was 
bound up in the life of his nation. And yet this 
keen interest, this tender regard, this warm patriot» 
iem, do not turn the historians of the race into 
its encomiasts. They do not, like their fellow crafts- 
men in Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, snppress un- 
pleasant facts; or, at least, as this may be gaying 
more than we can prove, it they 
unpleasant facts, they retained the memory of a 
gufficient number. Every Israelite must have taken 
a pride in his nation's history, but that history was. 
by no means flattering to him. If on the one hand, 
each historian 8eems to ask, © What nation is there 80 
great, who hath God 80 nigh unto them, as the Lorp 
our God is in all things that we call upon Him 
for ??” on the other hand, they all geem to &ay, 
Ye have been rebellious against the Lorp from the 
day that I knew you.” Rarely do we find in any 
history guch love for, s8uch pride in, the nation - and 


its heroes, combined with 8uch frank acknowledgments 
great as they are, are 


of their faults. The heroes, 
not too great tor the unknown authors, 


And this is not a little remarkable, 
the great names whoge lives are recorded. One would 
that in later times the names of 
Abraham, Moses, David, and the like, might have been 
held too. sacred for  criticism. 


they quietly record their faults. 


gUPpregs8ed 80mMe 


considering 


The authors of their _ 
histories' cannot indeed be said to criticize them, but 
Abraham's char- 
acter is doubtless a most noble one, but he does' not. 
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appear to advantage either in Gerar or Egypt. Ot 
Isaac we may g8ay his historian certainly did not 
attempt to idealize his quiet life. The motto ol 
Jacob's life might be taken to be, © Is he not nghtly 
named Jacob ??” Of the twelve patriarchs, only Joseph 
can be an object of our admiration. The tatlures 
of Moses, the 8ins of David, are not pas8ed over 
without notice. And what does all this prove? Surely 
this : that the relation between the authors and their 
heroes 1s of the s8implest and most inartificial char- 
acter. The histories 8eem to be what we should 
expect the earliest histories to be—81mple narratives ol 
facts. As far as we can $ee, the historian does not select 
his facts, much less colour, or falsify them. On the 
critical theory, the historians and their doctrines are 
more. important than the facts which they narrate. In 
reality, we find that the historians are unknown, and 
the narratives are greater than any les80n which they 
are supposed to teach. | 


Pas8ing on to consider further the critical theory 
we notice this important point in it, the unscrupulous- 
ness of the Old Testament htstortans. The historical 
facts are to them hke pieces of wet clay. They 


mould them as they please. The clay is nothing, its 


Shape and form are everything. *© In ancient times,” 
 1t 18 8aid, © more was thought of the spirit of the writer 
and the tendency of the narrative than the truth of 
- the representation and . the accuracy of the details.” 
* The Denteronomist not only recasts in his own 
mould the narratives of his predecessors, but takes 
the hberty of making all those expansions - and modi- 
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| fications which appear to him to be necesxary for the 
object he has in view.” Priestly and prophetical 
historians agree in this ; history 18 for them a means 
| not an end; and thus they have no scruple in allow- 
1 ing their own convictions and wishes to exercige a 
gupreme influence on their representation - of the past. 
To 8wm up all m one s8hort, pithy sentence, * The 
Old Testament historians 8ubordinated facts to ideas.” 
That is to 8ay, the facts of Israel's history were 
| made subordinate and gubservient to the historians' 
great object—lIsrael's religious education.® 


| These are 8weeping statements, and we are en- 
|. titled to demand that they shall be substantiated by 
gufficient evidence. Scraps of evidence will not suffice. 
The spirit of a book, or of a series of books, can- 
not be deduced from a few selected passages. If 
these statements are true, we may expect traces of 
the historians' 8ubjectivity to meet us at every turn, 
There was really nothing to 8top them. It is 8aid, 
* Popular opinion, which holds in restraint the - ih- 
dividuality of the modern historian, had no power 
over them.” In other words, they could write untrue 
history without being found out. Moral considerations, 
again, are not allowed to have any force whatsoever. 
Their code of morality was not ours. We may s&ay 
that the Old Testament historians had: almost un- 
| controlled power of altering the laws and records of 


the nation. We may be sure that they would not 
be satisfied with leaving their work incomplete. We 
| Should then find few: facts inconsistent with or un> _ 
"y - «Influenced by their 1deas,® gs 
| 
[1 
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Is the- evidence of this 8ubjective, fact-despising | 
Spirit of the Old Testament historians produced in 
sufficient quantity? I answer unhesitatingly, By no 
means ; . unless, indeed, we are ready to lay down this 
canon of interpretation—The metructiveness . of a narra- lf 
twe 1s a presumption of its hastorical falsehood ; that is 
to 8ay, narratives which were obviously regarded by the 
narrator as teaching 8ome great doctrine are necessarily, 
or. at least probably, invented, falsified, or: coloured for 
the purpose of teaching 1t. To state 8uch a canon of 
interpretation 1s to refute it. We may well ask, Does: 
the past © teach us no les80ns till 1ts ,history has been 
manipulated? Is it true history alone which is unfruit- 
ful in. its teaching? Great ideas are then, 1t geems, 
always destitute of a historical basis. God's purposes 
for a nation are obscure and indefinite until we 8ub- 
Stitute the history as 1t 8hould have , been for the 
history as 1t was. We may adnut fully that when 
- God's handwriting is upon the wall, a sinful and 
corrupt generation may be unable to interpret. 1t. until 
the prophet of God appears. This is not the part 
as8igned to the 8acred historians in the critical theory, 
No, when God has 80 written—for to deny that a 
nation's history is His handwriting is to. deny His 
providence—when God has 80 written, then, before the 
divine les80ns can be learned, the prophet must come {| 
and alter the handwriting, he must add a sentence | 
here and blot out a sentence there. PForsooth, God 1 
would otherwise fail 80. to teach by His providential 
dealings that man could understand. But is not 8uch 


a principle of interpretation an imphcit demal of God's 


- 
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providence ? To make instructiveness an indication of 
the myth, is to depose God from his His ofhice of 
Ruler and Governor of the world. 


We demand then 8omething more than the quality 
of instructiveness in a narrative, as proof of its in- 
vention and falsification by its author. Nay, we go 


further, and maintain that the instructiveness of a nNar- 
ratwe 1s postive evidence of its truth. 


Mythical narratives are often indeed most instructive, 
but their instruction is of a narrow and definite - kind. 
Facts which are only the embodiments of ideas lose 
their many-sidedness. They are only intended for a 


_ 8Ingle purpose, and they only s8erve that purpose. You 


are only intended to look upon them in front, they are 
not finighed off behind. The ammating, moulding spint 
of events in history 18 God. It 18 He who orders all 
things in heaven and earth. His orderings. are parts of 
an incomprehenstble scheme. On the other hand, the 
animating, moulding spirit of a myth is man, and his 
Schemes are limited and defined. We'can 800n grasP a 
man's purpose ,in his greatest work, but who can grasp 


_ the purposes of God in the least of the ings He has 


made? God's works 8erve many turns ; man's but few. 


From this we argue that the myth teaches us few | 


les80ns, probably only one; but that . history teaches us 
more less0ns than we can learn. 


_ *Turaing to the Sacred History, what do we find 
as to its teaching? We are s8truck at once by its. 
variety and its depth. There are less0ns on the gurface, 
less80ns obvious to the most ignorant ; there are le 
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als0 which only gradually unfold themselves to the 
most earnest and persevering searchers after truth. 
There are les80ns tor the particular cireumstances of 
he time, but there are les80ns also for all ages and 
{On The many sidedness of Scripture 1s pro- 
verblal. It seems 1mpossIble to exhaust its applications. 
Can we believe that any men, however great, were able 
to put 80 much teaching into narratives which they 
invented out of their own hearts? If 80, there were 
olants in the earth in those days, and the modern de- 
generacy of the race is no fable but a too patent 
truth. If not, we are entitled to maintain that the 
instructiveness of Scripture is a strong argument against 
the critical theory. tA 


Proceeding further with our consideration, we inquire 
what the mnternal character of a history written on the 
eritical principles would be. 


It is plain 8uch a history might have its uses, 
though they would be limited, It might have a peculiar 
beauty ; - not indeed the natural beauty of truth and 
reality, but the artificial beauty produced by the poetic 
fancy and imagination, But a history- written on 8uch 
principles could hardly fail to betray manifestly 1ts un- 
historic character. Bear in mind what the materials 
are gaid to have been ;—a mags of heterogeneous and 
inconslstent traditions in which every age had left corrup- 
tions, and to which every ,age had made additions. It 
was rather legend than history, and © In popular legend 
the imagination plays an important part.” Bear mn 

mind als the 8pirit m which the prophet is aid” to 
have used his materials. He does not care about his- 
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toric truth, his one aim is to present - forcibly and 
vividly the truths with which God has filled His own 
heart, He supplied any hiatus in the tradition, he 
| guppres8ed any inconvenient tact. Everything was E 
8ubordinated to the truth he had to teach.® Ba. IJ 

If, then, the prophet was 80 utterly indiffereat to =? 
historic truth, would he be careful about historic ae- © 
 _curacy? He uged the greatest Ireedom in dealing with 
If substantial facts; would he be very particular about 
his details? Tt is plain he had neither the will nor 
the power to acquaint humself personally with the: habits 
and customs of gome of the people whom he described. 
He could not get up his subject like the modern writer 
| of a historical novel. Under these circumstances it 1s 7 
a miracle that the history 18 not full of gross and -2 
glaring anachromsms. "A 


f 


Now, I do not deny that i 1s allated anachronisms 
are to be found m the Old Testament Sereptures, TI 
do not deny that a plausible cage may be made out 
in support of s0me of them; but no one can aggert_ 
that the narrative 18 full of them, or that they are of 
WW. - a gross and obvious kind.® On the contrary, 1 the 
Egyptian monuments, the Babylonian inscriptions, ancient 
history generally, geem to conspire together to shew the 
8 - wonderful knowledge of the manners, customs, institu- 
bb: tions, and history of their own nation and. of the 

TSR nations posses8ed by the gacred historians. 
No doubt they cannot be tested on many points ; they 
are our ole authorities for the history of the chosen people 
during centuries. But, whenever they can be tested, j; 
they s8tand the test well. If the narrative 18s not trutL- _ 
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ful, it is at least truthlike. Could 8uch a likeness to 


truth have been artificially produced by a historian of 
those early times? Would he have 8et himgelf to 
produce 1t if he could? On the eritical theory guch a 
likeness to truth was a matter of indifference to him. 
But, if he laboured after it, as the result proves he 
must have laboured, how can you - acquit him of a 
deliberate attempt to deceive? Though indifferent to 
historic truth, he was anxious that his narrative s8hould 
be believed to be historically true. 


It will be remembered that on the cntical theory 


the Jewish tradition is particularly untrustworthy ; for 


it was the cugtom of the nation to reproduce in the 
lives of the fathers of their race events which had 
occured in their own experience. It is plam that by 
this peculiarity they opened wide the door for ana- 
chronisms. It is most difficult to fit the event of one 


age into the history of another. It is most difficult to 


clothe a modern event in 8wtable ancient dress. 


But 8urely gomething more than historic accuracy 
is 8acrificed by this peculiar method of creating history. 
When the present is portrayed in the past, when the 
lives of degscendents are reproduced in their ancestors, 
we must not expect to find definite or consistent 
characters in the history; or, at the very least, the 
types must be dew. We must not 6xpeet to be able 
to trace the. development of individual character or of 
national hte. 


Now, what opinion will any candid man, whatever 


his tonclusion as to the composition of the O'd Testa-_ 
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ment, give us concerning the Bible characters? Wall 
not all admit they have a beauty, a freshness, a 
definiteness, a variety, peculiarly their own? He who 
runs may read them. He who stops to gaze wonders 
at them. They are not puppets walking on a stage. 
They. are not embodiments of virtues or ideas. They 
have a reality about them. As we read their lives, we 
own them to be men of like pass8ions with ourselves. 
They may walk on a higher level, but they are creatures 


of the same flesh and blood. Spite of their Eagstern 


Surroundings, gpite of their different cireumstances, spite 
alzo (and this would be'a great point with gome) of 
the supernatural halo which rests ugon them, we feel, 


and no one can disturb us in our conviction, they are 
life-hke, truth-hike, man-hke. 


Doubtless, life-like, natural characters may be the - 


creation of poetic fancy. - But this is not an explanation 
which- can be given here. The sacred historian, however 
great his freedom, was not quite free to create the 
characters of the founders and heroes of ' the race. His 
portraiture, if new in 8ome -respects, could only be made 
on the old lines. He might use his materials freely, but 


he would have to use them, and he would ' be hampered 


by them. To create a consistent life-hke character 1s 
a work of genius, and, one might hazard the remark, 
of genius unparalleled in those early times. Bat to form 


_consistent life-like characters out of inconsistent © and 
heterogeneous materials, would 8geem to be an imposst- 


bility. This impossible task, if the critical theory be 
true, the sacred historians accomplisgh over and over 
azain. They accomplish it without pains or thought, 
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quite by the wav. Their object is not to delineate _—_ 

character. 'The great names of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, and Moges, are to them names ot ao by 
which they can effect the great purpose of educating — |} 
their nation in the truth. They do not care for con- FI 
8istency of character : they only 8eek to | enforce their 1 
great ideas. 

There . is another poinc in the description of 
character which gives no trouble to the narrator | of 
_ 8imple fact, but which needs all the skill of the 
novelist to produce ; and that is, the development of 
character under varying circumstances, or its gradual 
modification by prosperity or adversity, If the  eritical 
theory be true, guch development would be impossible. 
How could the character of: the founder of the race 
retain its individuality and exhibit a consistent growth, 
when alien elements were introduced from the lives 
and characters of his descendents? When elements from 
different ages were mixt up together, the mevitable 
regult must have been to destroy all traces of develop- 
ment either in the character of the nation or of | 
individuals, | 

And here again the historical facts are against the 
theory, It is no hard matter- to trace a development 
in the higtory of the chogsen people from the patriarchal ] 
times, We 8ee them pass from childhood to manhood, 
from disorganisation to settled condition, from prosperity 
to corruption, How can we do this if the Jistories of 
the different generations are mixed up* together? It is 
no. hard matter agam to trace a development of char- 
acter in the history of individuals. Jacob .and Joseph, 
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Samuel at Saul, David and Solomon, at once zuggest. 
themselves as instances. How* is it that their charac- 
ters have not gsuffered from the Jewigh method of 
writing history ?® It is needless to s8ay that they have 
not guffered. We know them who. they are. They 
were the friends. of our childhood and they are the 
friends of our maturer age. We feel we shall be able 
to recognise them when, coming from the far West, we 


Shall 8tand with them side oy 8ide in the kingdom ' of 
our Lord and God. 


To take another point. This critical theory of the 
Old Testament leaves much that ts not and cannot be 


accounted for. Wo gay gometimes, We must take 


things as we find them. But if this theory be true, 


the authors of the books of the Old Testament might 
rather gay, We leave things as we made them. They 
did a great work, it must be confess8ed. The Penta- 
teuch and ' Joshua were theirs from beginning to end, 
and no other historical book escaped their manipulation. 
The question one is inclined to agk is, whilst they 
were about it, why could they not do a little more ?- 
One feels that 80me one was wanted to correct, 80 to speak, 


their work for the press. The: addition of a  8entence 


here, the omigsion of a gentence there, a few correc- 
tions in matters of detail, would have finished off their 
work and made. it a perfect whole. ' On the critical 
theory this free editing" was their peculiar work. They 
coloured and suyppressed facts as it pleased them. 
Why is it then that we find 80 many g8ections ugeless 
for their purpose, /even more, influential against it ? 
Why did they leave 80 many awkward facts behind ? 
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It may be answered these escaped their notice. The 
angwer will hardly ge&rve. It is not merely that 
the great characters, the prophets, heroes, good kings 
.of the nation act inconsistently. It 1s .not merely that 
they fall into sin, and that their 8ins are faithfully 
recorded. Even\ this 1s not an unimportant witness to 
the faithfulness of the narrative, but 'there 18 8omething 
more - than this. Some of them never. 8peak and act as 
the prophets of the 8eventh century would have liked 
them to have acted. Some of them violate the injunc- 
tions of the Mogaic Law, and yet the narrative gives 
not even the slightest hint of disapproval. If you search 
the liges of Eljah and Elisha through you cannot find 
a gingle denunciation of the schismatical calf worghip. 
Elisha hives on friendly terms with kings of the northern 
kingdom, though they did evil in the 8ight of the Lord. 
Yes, 8ays the modern critic, that proves the 8econd 
commandment was , not in existence. In reply it. may 
be 8ufficient to notice that these prophets were con- 
fronted by a greater gn ; Baal* Worship was infinitely 
worse than Calf Worship. ' But 8urely the prophet who 
invented the 8econd commandment, and dared to put it 
even into the mouth of God ; the prophet who invented 
the narrative of the making and worshipping of the”. 
golden calf in the wilderness, and the fierce retribution © 
exacted by Moses ; the prophet . who brought out the 
frhal edition of - the books of Kings, and the burden of 
whose judgment on the kings of Israel 1s, * He departed 
not from the 8in of Jeroboam, the 80n of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin ;'' the prophet who, according” to the 
eritics, did actually manipulate the s8peeches of Elijah 


LECT, 11.] COMPARED WITH THE FACTS. 61 
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and Elisha, and make them 8ay what they ought to 
have said ; surely he might, for it was his business, 
have put into the mouths of Elyah or Eligha some stern 
rebuke of the national 8m. Instead of that he left them 
almost like connivers in 1dolatrous worship. The historian 
with a purpose left his purpose unattained.® 

I am using here .the great critical argument 
against the critical theory. As against the eritical 
theory it has ten-fold force. The 8imple chronieler. of 
events finds his original narratives, and ingerts them in 
his history. He may be gurprisged that the good men! 
of old acted in this way or: that, but it is not his 
business. He chronicles facts as he finds them. The 
ancient historian, as the crities+ describe him, does not; 
act in this way. When he finds no facts convenient 
for his purpose, he invents 80me, It was his business, 
it was his method, to make Eljah and Elisha do their 
duty if they had not done 1t. So doing, he was fur- 
thering the cause he had at heart, He. was teaching. 
the truth as God had revealed it to — an For "i paokans 
truth he cared nothing. 

Time forbids me from - comparing. in detail the 
narratives of the Old Testament with the critical theory 
of their composition, The comparigon would be mogst - 
instructive, and. may be. eagily. made. A knowledge of 
the Hebrew language would not be essential. I would 
8uggest the Book Genesis to any one who was obliged 
to confine his attention to one particular part, You 
have got there the lives of the ancestors of the nation ;. 
ee whether the after history of Israel is reproduced. in, 
them, You have got there many types of. character, 
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gee whether they are consistent and life-like. . You will 
undoubtedly find a purpose running through the nar- 
rative, but consider carefully which is the greater—the 
historical facts or the historian's idea. Look carefully 
for anachronisms ; you will find them, if at all, only in 
five or six 8entences you would never miss. You have 
Israe] in contact with Egyptian civilization ; test the 
accuracy of the -historian by reference to Egyptian 
authorities. 


The arguments I have been nsing in this lecture 
have been directed against the critical theory of the 


composition of the Old Testament history. Used posi- 


tively, they prove the substantial truth of the Old 
Testament narratives. They do not determine the 
authorship of any of those narratives, except indirectly. 
They may help to determine the time in which a book 
was written. We may find on inquiry that there was 
only one person in that time capable of writing it. 


" This is the utmost 8nch arguments can do. We may 


freely admit that we are unable to determine the 
authorship of the historical books of the Old Testament. 
That is a matter of small importance, if only we are 
convinced of their historical truth. Far better that we 
Should have in substantial accuracy the- great books of 


| lost men, than that we should be able to tell the titles of 
| the lost books of great men. 


On the traditional theory it is not surprising that 
we $hould know 80 little of the anthors of the Old 


Testament. The work was, as we have Seen, greater 


than the workman. On the critical theory it is most 


 gurprising, for the workman was greater than his work, 


Lect 11.] AND TIJE PROPHETICAL HISTORIANS, 63 


Whore, we may ask, may we find those prophetical 
historians-who invented 8uch narratives, who delineated 
8uch characters, who teach us 8uch lesgg80ns? We know 
nothing about them. We must find 80me unchronicled 
| period of Jewish history, we must 8uppose the authors 
were working in the dark. When the light returns we 
find their work, but they are gone, and have left no 
name behind. And, as for the people of Israel, they 
are ready to accept any books thus mysteriously handed 
to them. Mark this, they accept the narratives which 
are false, they refuge the teaching which is true. Was 
this a Nemesis on work animated by a noble spirit, 
but attempted in an improper way ? 

This we may say without hesitation, if the acoalathen 
thus invented the history of. their nation, they were 
untrue, whether consciously or unconsciously, to their 
own noble teaching. They torgot that great truth which 
they nevertheless remembered in times of the greatest 
difhculty and distress ; ©* Some put their trust wn 
chariots, aud g80me in horses, but we will remember. 
the Name of the Lord Our God.” When they invented 
facts to 8erve as the vehicles of spiritnal teachings, then 
' they s8inned against that commandment which it was _ 
their .especial aim to impress upon their people. In. a 
very real and true 8ense they made to themgelves a 
graven image, the earthly likeness of a spiritual truth ; 
and they forgat that the Lord their God was a jealous 
God, 2 


EXCURSUS ON LECTURE IL. 


THE BOOK GENESIS IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
CRITICAL THEORY. 


The statements made as to the mythical character of the book 


Genesis by Kuenen are very definite. The obstacles in the way - 


of regarding its narratives as true history are regarded by him as 
ingurmountable. These © present us, not with real, historical person- 
ages, but with personifications.” "heir only historical value is, 
«They teach us what the Israelites thought as to their affinities 
with the tribes around them, and as to the manner of their own 
zettlement in the land of their abode.” There is *an historical 
kernel” but that is all. (*) 

Kuenen admits that it naturally costs ome trouble to accustom 
oneself to this idea, And indeed the loss to. Christian people is 
immense. We thought we had the histories of real men of 
like pas8ions with ourselves, and were able to draw from thvm 
examples of faith and obedience. Instead we have only ideas, 
stories with a good moral, stories interesting enough no doubt, but 
lacking that invaluable characteristic of truth for which not only 
children long, Further we have been taught - to regard Abraham 
'as the father of all faithful ones. To lose him is a loss indeed. 

But of course the claims of truth are inexorable, If it is 
indeed the light of truth which has opened our eyes, 80 that 'we 
can no longer sleep and dream, there is nothing more to be said. 
Only we will not part from our Bible friends and patterns without 
knowing the reason why. 

On what grounds then is this sacrifice demanded of us ? 

The reasons alleged by Kuenen are : 

« A number of. particulars of greater or less importance, which 
cannot poes#1bly na for astory.” (?) 
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| KUENEN'S ARGUMENTS, 


This, if true, will not serve his turn, Every. great man 
| has legendary stories told about him. Legendary details 
in a history do not make their 8ubject a legendary hero, 
they do not change a person into a personification. 
| But what are these particulars ? 
Kuenen selects 80me instances, We may presume that they 
are the most forcible he can find. 
(a) © The origin of one and the 8ame name” (the examples 


given, are Beersheba, Bethel, and Israel) © 1s explained m 

|. various ways.” 

| It 1s difficult to 8ee any force whatever in this argument. 

In order that a name may be fixed to a person or place, 
gomething more than one gift of 1t is necess8ary. More 
especially is this true if the gift is of the nature of an 
alteration. The alteration needs to be emphasised. It = 
must be adopted by different persons under different : 2 


cireumstances. 


: 2d 


' In these particular cases is there anything unnatural in the 

guUpposition that Isaac revived the name Beersheba, first IF 
given by his father; that Jacob renewed publicly on 
his return to Canaan the name Bethel, privately given 
when he left his father's house ; that God emphasised 


the name Israel by giving it to Jacob on two different 
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occaslons ? 


| (b) «© One and the 8ame event is related more than once with 
= 1H discrepancies of detail.” : 
The events referred to are (1) Abraham's artifice for secur- 
ing bis safety in Gerar and Egypt. (2) The quarrels 
of Abraham's and Isaac's herdsmen with the herdsmen 

of Abimelech. ; 


| In these cages the important point, whether- the same event 


is referred to, is asg8umed. Events may be similar in : 

gome of their cireumstances without being identical. In. 

case (1), it may be aid, the peril may not unnaturally 

have occurred more than once, and may have been met 

each time by the same artifice. It is not likely that 
| ; » 
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THE MYTHICAL THEORY OF GENESIS. 


_ 8tories reflecting on Abraham's character would have been 


invented in later times. In case (2), quarrels between 
rival herdsmen can have been no uncommon event in 
those times. The recurrence of the names Abimelech 
and Phichol furnishes the only forcible element to the 
argument, but these may be titles rather than names. 


Of objections of a more general nature the following are given: 

(a) The religious ideas which are ascribed to the patriarchs. (®) 

« Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not inferior to. the prophets 
of the 8th century B.c. in pureness of religious insight, and 
inward spiritual piety.” 


Both fact and inference may be denied. 


(1) 


The fact. 


The religious ideas of the patriarchs are pure, but they are 


| 


very 8imple. Patriarchal simplicity is a characteristic 
of the patriarchal religion. Their conceptton of God is 
high and true, but it differs from that of the prophets, 
as the truth before controversy differs from the truth 
after it, Patriarchal history 8upplies prophetical doctrine 
with a firm foundation, but it does no more. The facts 
we find, but not the deductions from the facts ; nay, 
we have reason to doubt whether the patriarchs. could 
have made them ; their words and actions shew that 
they had not yet learnt the truths which the history 
plainly teaches us. The patriarchs make no statements 
as to the nature of God, His separation from created 
beings, the characteristics which distinguish Him from 
other gods. They do not enquire whether there is only 
one God ; they know that they have only one. Mono- 
theism 1s for them a practical fact, not a doctrinal theory. 
Their relations to God are of the s1mplest kind. We 
have no gearchings of heart as to God's dealings ; no 
long prayers or confessions of gin ; no comparigons 
between material 8acrifices and moral duties ; no mention 
of feasts or holy days. Their standard of right and 
wrong is of an elementary<type. Obedience to God's 
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a 


voice rather than to God's law is their conception of duty. 
Their sense of sin and guilt is not strongly developed. 
Joseph's exclamation, © How theri can I do this great 
, wickedness and sin against God?” geems to be an ad- 
vance on anything we have found before. The Messianic 
idea 18 of the simplest character. A deliverance has 
been promised,” but there is no deseription of. the De- 


liverer and His work, except s8uch as we may find in 
Gen. 49. 10. 


(2) The inference. 


The inference depends upon the assumption of the truth 
| of the critical theory as to the composition of the Old 
Testament, but the mythical character of Genesis is one 

of the proofs of that theory. In other words, you first 
as8ume your theory and then you deduce a proof for it. 


(b) Chronological difficulties. 

These are no doubt considerable, but it may be questioned 
whether they are insuperable. In any cage they are not 
of 8nch a nature as to give special 'support to the 
mythical hypothesis. Numbers in myths have their own 
part to play and lesson to teach. They are of a peculiar 
shape and-form. The 8ame number recurs again and 
again, The numbers in Genesis do not give ns the idea 
that they are intended to teach legsons. They have not 
generally that *round”” eharacter of which the critics 
make much elsewhere. It is to be remembered that 
numbers in ancient manuscripts were peculiarly liable 
both to accidental and to intentional alterations at the 
hands of s8cribes and editors. Corruptions in numbers 
give no s8ufficient grounds for suspecting general corrup- 
tion of the narrative or the text, 


(c) The familiar intercourse of the Deity with the patriarchs 
which may be compared to the stories of heathen mythology. 


The fact is admitted, the analogy Rn Cas. the inference 
denied. | [ 
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THE MYTHICAL THEORY OF GENESIS. 


Are the stories of heathen mythology really analogous to the 


narratives of Genesis? Is there not as wide a difference 
between the two as between the true God and the false 
gods? For instance, what compariszon can be fairly 
drawn between the stories of Homer and the narratives 
of Genesis? In both, no doubt, gods and men meet, 
but there the similarity ends. In the one case the 
stories tell of the degradation of the deity, in the other 
of the elevation of man. 


Is the familiar intercourszs of God with the patriarchs 


a thing improbable in itself ? On the contrary, we 
maintain that the cireumstances of the age made 8uch 


intercourse natural and probable, and gave it a sufficient 
purpose, 


The age of the patriarehs was the age of childhood for the 


human race, We may expect to find that God dealt 
with them as with children, when He songht to bring 


them to a knowledge of Himselt. 


A child is most readily taught and its character formed, 


not by books, or laws, or reasonings, .but by personal 
influence—familiar intercourse with parents and teachers, 
Such personal influence could not in the patriarchal age 
be exercisged by man” upon his brother men, All were 
children alike. The personal teachers of mankind must 
be Beings of a higher race. 


With a child the influence of the parent is far the greatest. 


But that influence must be exerted directly. Its force 
is wasted in transmission through servants or mes- 
gengers. Nothing can 8upply the place of the pregence, 
the look, the voice of the parent himself. Here, then, 


\we find a reagon for the teaching of the patriarchs, not . 


by angels, but directly by God. 


And, again, mankind in the patriarchal age were in the 


position of children who have forgotten their father, or 
who have never known him, In s&uch cases, familiar, 
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eibal intercourse is the only way of making the idea 
\þ of parent a reality to the child, That idea must be. 
objectively presented. A child who has not 8een its 
father knows not what a father is. Before faults can 
be corrected, or rules of life can be enforced, filial _ 
relations must be firmly established by direct commu- 
nication between father and child, May we not fairly 
8ay that © the familiar intercourss of the Deity with 


the patriarchs” can be accounted for by thege well- 
known principles ? 


(d) © The principal cause of hesitation” is © that the persons 
who appear as actors in the narratives of Genesis have one charac- 
teristic in common : they are all progenitors of tribes.” (*) 

Exactly 80; it is this characteristic which gives them their 
place in Genesis, It is a book of beginnings. It is a 
chronicle of the lives of the ancestors of the Izraelites 
and cognate nations, Are there no g8uch persons as 
founders of tribes and nations ? If not, why may there 
not be a book which contains their history? The list 
of nations descended from Abraham's father may seem 

De to be a formidable: one; but all of them together 
inhabited but 's small portion of the earth's surface. 
There are other valid reasons for 8UPPosing that they 
came of a common stock, The words of the narratives 
are not to be pressed to mean that the tribes and nations 
were all blood descendents of their founder. The pene- 
alogy in S. Matthew's Gospel 8hould teach us what the 
word © begat,” may include. Families are the nucleus 
of tribes. The-family of the tribe's founder and first 
great chief is the leaven which leavens the whole lump. 
The founder's great name furvishes a centre of attrac- 
tion. The children of his gons and of his daughterg 
alike attach themselves to, the fortunes of his tribe, and 
are alike reckoned among his descendents. Those born 
in his house, though not of his seed, are readily ad- 
mitted into the full privileges of his family. 


70 TSAAC NOT 4A MYTHICAL CHARACTER. 


_ » This is all the positive evidence furnisched by Kuenen for the 
mythical character of the narratives of Genesis, It can hardly be 


reckoned conelusive. Some arguments on the other 8ide may now 
be adduced. | 


If the character of Genesis are personifications, of what 
are they personifications? Let us examine a few cages. 


ISAAC. 


There are certain types of character which may be found 
both in real life and in the pages of a myth. But there is one 
kind of person, and that a very common kind, which has no fellow 
amongst personifications. In a myth no place can be found for the 
man whose history contains no stirring events and whose character || 
contains no striking points. Such men have their uses, but their 1 
use 1s often not apparent to their fellow men. Every mythical | 1 
character must be useful and its use must be apparent. = | © | | 
congsequence, lives and characters of an ordinary type are ayoided. 


What then can be 82id of Isaac as a personification ? His 
character is common enough in real life, but in the pages of a 
myth it has no place, Isaac's history is thoroughly disappointing 
to us. An extraordinary birth ushers in a very ordinary life. 
We expect great things from Abraham's only s8on, the heir of the 
promise ; but” nothing great is recorded of him. There 1s nothing 
unnatural in this, the children of great men often disappoint 
expectations. But the novelist avoids such disappointments, and 
the myth does not contain ugeless characters. So we conclude 
that the character of Isaac, (the snccessful farmer, who © loved Esau 
because he did eat of his venison,” the dupe of Jacob and Rebekah,) 
though natural enough when regarded as an historical character, is 
most unnatural and inexplicable when regarded as a personification. 
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Such being the case, we inquire with great curiosity what was 
Isaac's raigon d'&tre on the mythical hypothesis. The reply is, 
«The part which Isaac plays in tradition is very insignificant ; 
he serves s8carcely any other purpose than that of representing the 
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' the Side of the weaker kings of Judah (2 Chron, xxvili. 17) ; 


RELATIONS BETWEEN FACOB: AND ESAU. 


unity of FEdom and Israel.” © If the relation between the 
Igraelites and the Edomites was exceptionally close—Amos already 
calls Isgrael Edom's brother, and condemns their enmity as a s&trife 
between brothers—then it was necessary that the progenitors of 
these tribes 8should be brothers, ny, actually twin brothers.” (5) 


It was difficult to see what part a man of Isaac's character 
could play; but the part assigned to him is a direct contradiction 
of all the historical facts, When had the unity of Israel and 
Edom any historical existence? During the prophetical period, 
the hostility of Edom to Israel is more strongly marked than - that 
of any of the cognate nations. When were the relations between 
the Israelites and Edomites exceptionally clozge? To use Amog's 
words, © Edom did pursue his brother with the gword, and did cast 
off all pity, and his anger did tear perpetually, and he kept his 
wrath for ever.” On one occasion in Biblical history, the Edomites, 
as vassals to the king of Judah, supplied a contingent to his 
army and Joined in an expedition againzt Moab. Then only did 
the two nations act together. : 


The mythical theory in I8aac's cage thus utterly fails. As a 
personification, his character is unnatural and improbable. The 
history fails to account for him. If he represgents unity between 
Israel and Edom, he represents an historic falsehood. ; 


JACOB AND ES$SADU. 


The relations between Israel and Edom will repay further 


consideration in connexion with the critical theory. How far can 
it be 8aid that these relations are shadowed forth in the' lives of 
Jacob and E8au? The Edomites do not appear, on the pages of 
Israelitish history after the Exodus till the Jayd of Saul. Con- 
quered by Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47), and almost exterminated by 
David (1 Kings xi. 15, -16), they gained their independence in 


the days of Jehoram, s0n of [JJehoshaphat (2 Kings viui. 20). 


Afterwards, though beaten in great battles, they were a thorn in 
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and were Nebuchadnezzar's allies when he made his final attack 
.. Upon Jernsalem. When all was lost and resistanee had ceased,, 
| they held the passes and cut off the fugitives (Obadiah vv. 11-14). 
It was this merciless treatment of their brother Israel in the 
day of his distress, which caused the Edomites to be regarded 
as the type of the national enemy. 


The writings of the prophets confirm this last conclusion, 
The earlier prophets, Amos and Joel, denounce a curse upon hy 
Edomites for their unbrotherly conduct. But a more bitter feeling 
is expressed, and a more terrible curse denounced, by the prophets 
of the exile. Kuenen 8aY8, (©) © The predictions dating from the 
Babylonish captivity, and the period after the restoration of the 
Jewish state, form a second group. They are distinguished from 
the earlier oracles most of all by the spirit of greater enmity 
towards Edom which appears in them.” So then we may take 
for granted that Israelitish hatred of Edom, though it appears in 
the writings of the earlier prophets, becomes a consuming passion 
about the times of the exile. 


Now let us turn back to the Pentateuch. How far is the 
course of the history reflected there 7 


__ 


In the book Genesis Esau is not, prima facie at least, 
repregented to us in' an unfavourable light. His faults are not 
thrown into relief, On the contrary, he appears to advantage by 

' the 8ids of Jacob, No doubt Jacob is represented as chosen of 

God, Esau as rejected by Him ; but our first feeling is against this 

: | choice ; we need spiritual discernment to 8ee the reasons for it. As. 

the history runs, opportunities are given for the mythical representa- 

tion of Edomite cruelty and unbrotherliness. They are not taken 

advantage of by the historian. We are certainly entitled to 8ay 

that the relations between Jacob and Esau are not typical of the 
relations between Israelites and Edomites. 


E: And when we s&eparate the Pentateuch into its component 
A parts, as the critics would have us, a still more forcible argument 
= may be drawn. The earlier part of Genesis, that due to ©& the 
Jabvist,” depicts Esau in the more unfavourable light. In © the 
later part, due to the priestly writer, we no longer find any trace 


ISRAELITES AND EDOMITES. of 


of the contention between Jacob and Evan, i.e., between Israel 
and Edom.” (7) In other words the writer, who makes his contri- 
bution to the Pentateunch when the hatred of the Israelite to the 
Edomite is. a burning passion, does not reflect that hatred in the 
8mallest degree. He does not reproduce the history © of later 
times in the lives of the ancestors of the race, FEdom is the 
national enemy, but Esau and Jacob have no causes of quarrel. 


Passing on to the Deuteronomist,, we find that he by no 
means reflects the feelings of later times, He is supposed. to 
write his book in Josiah's. time, when hatred of the Edomite was 
8trong, though not yet at its full strength. Nevertheless, he 
8peaks of an Edomite in terms to which no parallel can be found- 
in the writings of the prophets, and which by no means agrees 
with the relations between Igrael and Edom, as described in the 
later history. His ordinance is, © Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, 
for he is thy brother,” (Deut. xxiii. 7}, The Edomites are 
favoured above the Ammonites and Moabites. Their children might. 
enter many generations 80o0ner into the congregation of the Lord 
(Deut. xxiii. 3, 8), Even their unkindly conduct towards the 
Children of Israel in refusing permission to cross their land is 
hardly noticed. The narrative does not assert, though it implies, 
that the permission was refused, but no complaint is made. The 
author of the parallel passage in Numbers represents Edom's 
hostility in & much stronger_light. There hatred, here fear, seems 
to animate Edomite opposition. (Numb. xx. 14-21, Deut. ii. 4-8). 


The case may be summed up thus. On the critical theory, 
« the Jahvist” 8hould have been the least bitter in his hostility to 
Edom, the Deuteronomist 8hould bave * been bitter, the Priestly 
writer most bitter of all. In fact we find that it is only «the 
Jabvist” who expresses any hostility whatever. No idea of national 
hostility is in the Priestly writer's mind. The Deuteronomist 
regards the Edomite as the Israelite's brother. The Israelitish 
historians did not, it is plain, handle this part of the history at 
least *in conformity with their own point of view.” © The 
influence of the narrators' opinions is” not © unmistakabiy apparent” 
in their. account of the relations between Jacob and Esau. (*) 


NARRATIVE OF YOSEPH. 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOSEPH. 


Another important argument against the mythical theory of 
Genesis may be derived from the Life and Ohauracter of Joseph. 
Joseph's case gives us an opportunity of putting that theory to 
a critical tests, In many narratives we can hardly 8ay what are 
anachronigms and what are not. We have no external con- 
temporary tests. But Joseph's life was spent in the land of 
Egypt, and the details of the narratives relating to him can be 
tested by ancient Egyptian history, and more especially by the 
Egyptian monuments. What then is their witness concerning the 
' Biblical narrative? Canon Rawlinson 8ays, © A reference to any 
good modern comment upon the Pentateuch will show that there 
is now scarcely a &ingle point in the whole range of Egyptian 
manners ana customs touched on by Mosxes, the exact truth of 
which cannot be proved from ancient sources.” 


Now is it possible that 8uch accuracy would be found in & 
narrative based upon a corrupt tradition, and altered for doctrinal 
purposes ? It must be remembered that there was little or no inter- 
communication between the Egyptians and LIeraelites from the 
Exodus to the time of Solomon. And after his time Egypt rarely: 
appears in Israelitish history till the fall of the northern kingdom, 
when Egypt and Assyria began to contend for the empire of the 
world. And yet the critical theory requires of the unknown author 
or editor .of the narrative of Joseph, in addition to many other 
qualifications, a knowledge of Egypt and Egyptian customs not 
inferior to that of a native. By him Canaan is lost sight of 
altogether, and his whole narrative is clothed in an Egyptian 
dress. Is this likely? Is it even possible? Do not these 
facts compel us”to seek for the author of J oseph's history in the 
times of the Exodus or before it ? . 


Again, the character of Joseph is another proof of the 
genuineness of the narrative, Which of the Old Testament charac- 
ters is more $imple and natural than his? Its continuity has 
© been remarked. (®) Strong natural affection runs through it like a 
golden thread. It is reflected in Jacob's strong affection for him. 


FOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 75 


It 8urvives many years of absence. It is manifest in - repeated 
enquiries after his father's life and health, and in the burst of 
weeping in which Joseph made himself known. Joseph, it may 
be noticed, is the earliest type of filial affection. Another guiding 
principle of Joseph's character was his realization of God's presence 
and of God's rule. In Egypt as well as in Canaan, in adversity 
as well as in prosperity, in private and in public, in the prison- 
house and on the ruler's seat, Joseph recognises that God is King, 
and that to Him he will have to give an account. This prineiple 
makes him a trusted and trustworthy servant, it makes him an 
able and a far-seeing ruler. It 8ubdues his natural passions, 
whether of last or qrevenge. It enables him, and this 1s most difficuty 
to 8ee God's overruling hand in the injuries inflicted upon him by 
his tellow-men. 


Now are we to guppose that this noble and 8imple character 


is a fabrication, and a fabrication not for the character's 8ake, but 
for the purpose of inculcating 80me religious truths or 8hadowing 


g0me political facts ? Surely the prophetical writers must have left 
Joseph's character alone. 


We are told the belief of the Israelites was that the fathers 
of the race lived in miniature the lives of their descendents. (9) 
What is there in the lives of Joseph and his brethren to support 
guch a theory? Joseph is the separated one from his brethren ; 
but what is there in the history- of Joseph's tribe which would 
give Joseph 8uch a character? . Where, in the history, do we 
find a conspiracy of all the other tribes against the tribe of 
Joseph ? The sympathies of the author of this gection must have 
been with the northern kingdom. He gives Joseph the first 
place ; and something more, But Judah is not given his right 


Position ; he is not depicted as Joseph's rival, but rather as the 
mediator between Joseph and his. brethren. When did the tribe 
of Judah play a part like this? When Joseph is shown to be 
pre-eminent in goodness and power, Judah should have been the 
ringleader of his brethren in wickedness. On the contrary, he is 
represented in a more favourable light than they are. True, 
* FJogeph's chastity is contrasted with Judah's impurity. But it is 


\ 
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Judah's touching 8upplication, shewing his unzelfish love 'for his 
father, which breaks down Joseph's reserve and causes him to 
make himself known to his brethren. 


Again, Joseph's relations with Benjamin do not correspond 


to anything in the history of after time. The brothers Joseph and 
Benjamin are united by the closest bonds, but the tribe of Ben- 
Jamin casts in his lot with Judah. Instead of Joseph and 
Benjamin against Judah and the rest, it is Judah and Benjamin 
against Joseph and the rest. 


Now if this narrative has been concocted for a purpose, 
—to reflect the later history, we have a right to ask the meaning 


of all these facts. They can hardly be called details, they are 


leading features of the story. The author who could draw the 
 eharacter of Joseph had ability in. abundance, That he did by 
the way. How was 1t he failed in his proper work and left his 
mythical representation inGistinet? This narrative, 80 8ays the 
critical theory, assumed its present shape some time after the 
Separation of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Can we 
believe that 8uch an account of the relations of Joseph and his 
brethren was for the first time accepted then? It might have 
been accepted in the Northern kingdom; but would the kingdom 
of Judah have welcomed a book which humiliated their great 
ancestor in comparison with his chief rival, and which cast a slur 
upon the parentage of David? If it is impossible to find an 
Ephraimite who could have written the narrative, it is equally 
impossible that it could have been accepted by the tribe of Judah. 

It 8eems needless to go into further details—e.qg., that Abraham 
as a Personification is © pre-eminently the progenitor of tribes.” (1) 
The mythical theory of the composition of Genesis plainly fails to 
account for the facts. The statement that *a new light is [thus] 
thrown not only upon the patriarchal history in its entirety, but 


alsz0 upon many a particular which now seems unimportant or 


quite inexplicable,” (?) geems to be the exact contrary -to the 
truth. The mythical theory takes away more light than it gives, 
and it reises far more difficulties than it explains. ( 
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LECTURE I1.. 


« THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS.” —Loxz xv1., 16. 


The prophets of Israel are separated from their 
own generation in a very remarkable way. They are 
honoured after their death, but they are scoffed at 
and persecuted during their hves. The fathers kill 
them, the children build their sepulchres. The nation 
drinks wine, and praiges the gods of gold and of 
Silver, of brass and of iron, of wood and of s&tone. 
Then comes the prophet to the banqueting-house, not 
to feast or to receive gifts, but to denounce wicked- 
ness and to foretell inevitable ruin. He s8tands before 
kings and 1s not afraid. He puts aide the gifts 
offered him with a scornful hand. He 8peaks God's words, 
whether men will hear or whether they will torbear. 


But although the prophets of Israel geparate 
themselves from their own generation, they do not 
geparate themselves from the 
nation. They do not represent themselves as the 
teachers of a new revelation. 'They base their teaching 
on a revelation that has gone before. They apply the 
les80ns of the past to present circumstances. When a 


' Prophet tells the people to hear his law and to incline- 


their ears unto the words of his mouth, he does not 
proceed to tell them 80me new thing, but he declares 
* hard 8entences of old,” From father to child, the 


past history of their 


revelation of God to Israel has been handed. on, and © 


. 


78 MOSES AND THE PROPHETS. [LecT. 111. 


its burden is this : Jehovah *© made a covenant with 
Jacob, and gave Israel a law, which He commanded 
our forefathers to teach their children; that their 
posterity might know it and the children which were 
yet unborn; to the intent that when they came up 
they might shew their children the 8ame.”'® 


The view which the prophets take of their own 
teaching is confirmed by Jewish tradition. Undoubt- 
edly the Jewish nation always reckoned Moses to be 
the greatest of the prophets. His manner of receiving 
revelation is contrasted with theirs. Of him it 1s said 
that * there arose not a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses,” whom the Lord knew face to face, in all 
the 81gns and wonders which the- Lord gent him to 
do.” To the other prophets Jehovah made Himself 
known' in visions and s8pake unto them in dreams ; 
but with Moses God spake mouth to mouth, plainly 
and not in dark 8peeches, and he beheld the s1militude 
- of the. Lord. Undoubtedly, also, the Jewish nation 
reckoned the Torah to be the primary Revelation. 
Many ceremonial enactments indicate that the holiness 
of the Books of the Prophets was not to be compared 
with the holiness of the Book of the Law. Many a 
Rabbinical s8aying shews that -the Law was reckoned 
to be complete in itselft. The prophets added and 
could add nothing to it: they could apply it and 
interpret 1t, they could develop its principles, but they 
could do no more.” 


When, therefore, for the traditional phrase, ©* The 
Law and the Prophets,” the modern. critic substitutes, 
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{© 'The Prophets ..and the Law,'® he disregards what 


the prophets 8ay of themgelves, and what the Jews 


gay of them. The books the prophets composed in 
another's name s8tand on a higher level than their own 
acknowledged writings. Never was a forgery more 
guccessful or more fitly punished. The prophet forged 
writings in another's name, and 80 dimmed the lustre 
of his own. 


But more important difficulties than thegze may 


be urged against the critical theory. If you deprive 


the prophets of the one book on which their teaching 
could be founded, how*'do you account for the pro- 
phets and their- teaching? You frame a theory which 
accounts for the composition of the - Pentateuch on 
naturalistic principles ; but in 8 doing you cut the 
ground from under the prophets' feet. The prophets 
had to learn before they could teach ; what was 
their text-book ? Not the law ; it had to be fabricated. 


Not the history (at least, with the earher prophets), 
for it had yet to be written in the true spirit. By 


whom, | then, were the prophets taught? By the 


direct/inspiration of God apart from all human means? 


That is the only answer the modern critics have left 


for themselves, an answer which they Cory will 


not give.® 
The teaching of the prophets is s8uch that 'a 


careful preparation of the teachers is demanded. Pro- 


phetical teaching is not one of those common plants 
concerning which we do not need to ask whence 
it springs. The prophets have Tamilarized us with 
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certain principles of right. They have taught us what 


Their teaching on these points is accepted by all 
Christians as certain, nay, as obvious truth. But 
these truths were' not always famihar and obwous. 
Their doctrine, when they taught it, was on many 
points new and s8trange. It is certain they derived 
no help from heathen teachers. It is certain they 
were far in advance of their nation and their time. 
Hence the s8erious difficulty which arisxes when the 
80le basis of their teaching 18 taken away. - 


The teaching of the prophets was unique, it was 


were at unity amongst themselves. What was the 
cause of this agreement? Cause there must have been. 
The prophets did not hand down from age to age 
the 8ayings of their predecessors. Of them as of The 
Great Prophet 1t was true, they taught with authority, 
and not as the scribes. The later canonical praphets 
used freely the writings of the earher ones, but they 
were independent teachers. The earher prophets were 
in the main independent of one another. We want a 
founder of the prophetical 8chool of thought, but 
unless he is Mogses we cannot find him. On the critical 
theory he cannot be Moges. The very few, though, 
no doubt, great ideas, which the modern critics allow 
Moses to have lett behind, do not make a: sufficiently 
wide common ground for the prophetical teaching, 
On the traditional theory the agreement of the pro- 
phets is natural; they all have the 8ame teacher, even 


it is which makes a man acceptable in God's sight.. 
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als0 one consistent whole. The prophets' teachings 
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1 God, and they all use the same text-book, the Penta- 
oC:  teuch. On the critical theory the agreement 18 1NeX- 
plicable.®” 


The prophets had no basls for their teaching, but 
they wanted one. The critical theory practically admits 
this. For what reason were the various editions of 
the Pentateuch put forth? It was because the prophets 
had no definite written word to which they could 
appeal.® They were preachers without a text. They 
could conceive new truths, but they could not apply 
them to the hearts of the people. And yet which 1s 
the more difficult task? Placed as the prophets are 
8upposed to have been placed, we might almost say 
their teaching was a creation.” They succeeded in 
this most difficult of all tasks—the creation of new 
truths; they failed in the less difficult task of © bring- 
ing home the truth to the consciences of men. 


And yet the prophets are 
thinkers as practical teachers. 


not 80 much deep 
It is m action . that 


; their power 18 most remarkable. - They do. not, 
| generally at least, live in retirement, but in the 
f world. They are not students, but stategmen. Their 


primary function is not to write books, but to deliver 
TY their mes8age publicly. Yet they 8ucceeded where 
, they were weak, and failed where they were strong. 


Yet again, the theory implies a want. of con- 


| * . gives no warrant. The prophets have an 
conviction that God has sent them. 
that they have a word from God for the people. ® 
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82 THE PROPHETS CONSCIOUS OF THEIR POWER. [LEcT. nt. 


Often they would leave that word ungsaid, if they 
could ; but God's word in their heart was as a burning 


fire 8hut up in their bones, they were weary with 
forbearing, they could not s8tay. Would such men 


need to take $helter in another prophet's name, even 
though he were the greatest of them all? What 


'reason had they for inventing, © Thus saith Moges,” 


when they were convinced they were able to say, 
* Thus saith Jehovah ?” The prophets were most 
asguredly capable of leading a crusade against 
the popular sns, without inventing a book to 


aid them in the work. When we think of TIaiah 


calm and fearless in the presence of Sennacherib's 
host ; when we think again of Jeremiah, with his 
timid disposition, openly advising treagon to the State 
in obedience to God's commands ; when we remember 
how Jonah could pass through the great heathen city 
Nineveh, crying, © Yet torty days and Nineveh s8hall 
be overthrown ;” then we are convinced that the 
prophets had no occaston to bolster up their cause 
by the ' names of ancient teachers, however great. 
When, again, we mark their high morality, their trust 
in God and confidence in their mis8lon, we are Con- 


vinced that they would have refused 8uch weapons 


and 8uch help: 


The different editions of the Pentateuch were 
composed, it is s8aid, with a purpose, viz., To teach 
the people of Israel that Jehovah was their God and 
they were Has } people, and to promote and - enforce 
His orderly and exclusive worship.? We - may, then, 
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expect the Pentateuch to shew this purpose by its 


internal character. A book written with -a purpose 
may miss its aim, but it will at any rate shew. the 
mark at which it aimed. 


It may be. freely confessed that the whole 
Pentateuch accomplishes the first part of its purpose. 
** Ye $hall be my people and I will be your God,” 
1s the les8on written on every - page. But 1t is well 
worthy of notice that its author or authors achieve 
far more than this. They might have done their work 


in a narrow, exclusive way. They have 80 done: it 


that the firs book of the Hebrew nation has become ' 


the first book of the world. Genesis is not only a 
neÞessary introduction to the history of the Jewish 
people, it is a necessary introduction to the history 
of the people of God. It is not only a necessary 
introduction to the Pentateuch, 1t is a necessary 
introduction to revelation 1tselt. And the later books 
of the Pentateuch, although they have more of a 
national tone, bear no traces of an exclusive or 1n- 
tolerant spmt. 
Abraham's 8eed, but to bring -honour to God. God 
is the centre of thought, not Israel. The result 1s 
we are able to feel that all the things written mn 
these books were * written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are come.” 


These facts have no ummportant bearing upon 
the critical theory. 
it, 1t is to be confessed. But 8uch width of view, 
8uch insight into God's dealings, .do not harmonize 


They are .not written in honour of 


They do not directly contradict: 
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with - the definite and somewhat narrow aims and 


purposes, with which that theory asserts the Penta- 
teuch to have been composed. 


Passing on to the second- object, viz., The pro- 
motion and enforcement of God's orderly worship, and 
of His worship alone, the authors s8eem utterly to miss 
their mark here. For orderly worship, a carefully- 
arranged code of laws. was necessary. The laws of 
the Pentatz2uch are anything but this. You have laws 
intermixed with the history, laws repeated, laws inserted, 
apparently, as they were given by God, or as the 
need aroge. In its lack of arrangement, 1t is Just 
the - book which Moses might have been supposed 
to write during the desert wanderings, when he had 
to bear the burden of the people alone. But Ezra— 
to take the sacerdotal legislation only, of which he 
is 8aid to be the author—wanted* a working code for 


_ certain definite purposes. It is strange he could not 


have contrived 8o0mething better. When we examine 
his work, we find he has been more anxious to give 
his laws and precepts an antique form, than to make 
them practical, working laws. He 8tamps the mark of 
the wilderness 80 deeply on his laws, that they are 
often, without adaptation, unfit for use in the Promised . 
Land. He $8eems to 8tudy confusion. He mixes the 
history which 1llustrates his law, and the laws which 
enforce the teaching of his history. Considering his 
circumstances and his very practical purpose, we can 
find no excuse for him; unless, indeed, we hold that 
his object was to forge a book which would com- 
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LECT. 11.) 1HE NARRATIVE OF KORAH. 


pletely deceive, rather than a law which would really 
work. | 


And yet Ezra is not a clumsy workman ; he 1s a 
congummate artist. 
which presuppose his laws, and to contrive coincidences 
which appear to be undesigned. Take the narrative of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, as an instance, Here he 
is inventing a narrative to enforce his law by which 
the 8ons of Aaron are distinguighed from the other 
Levites—one - of the main objects of his work. As 
you will remember, this is 8aid to have been the Jew- 
ish way of writing history. Now it is plain there 
would be no difficulty m framing a simple narrative 
embodying a Divine punishment on Levitical discontent. 
But Ezra's plan 1s most subtle. He joins the Reuben- 
ites and Levites in one conspiracy. There he makes 
one point. The Reubenites and Levites, we find, were 
cloge neighbours in the desert encampments. Better 
Still, he joins two tribes together which might be 
8upposed to have similar causes of discontent. - The 
Reubenites would be jealous for that priesthood which 
was theirs by right of birth; the Levites would be 
jealous for that priesthood which had been given the 
whole tribe for their faithfulness at Sinai. Mark what 
a genius Ezra has. When he writes, the Levites are 
smarting under a recent wrong; they have had the 
priesthood for centuries, and it has just been taken 
away from them. The jealousy of the Renbenites, on 
the other hand, 1s 
Ezra pieces together 


He is able to invent narratives 


a remote tradition, or- pos#tbly 
an invention of Ezra's brain. 
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THE LAW UNIVERSALLY ACCEPTED [Lxc. nt. 


KEE 2 in this marvellous fashion this actual, present jealousy | 
6 of Levi, with this remote, hypothetical jealousy of 'Y 
4 Reuben, -80 as to give his story a 8emblance of truth. 


He 18.ggold as well as subtle., He stmnkes at the 
most famous of all the Levitical families, the tamily 
| of Korah, a name which his descendants had brought 2 
8 to honour. He 1s 80 bold as to be careless, for, at A 
I-- | first 81ght, he leaves us to imagine that Korah's tamily, 
bc 80 famous in after history, was wholly destroyed along 
i with their father. Was Ezra, or anyone else, capable 
of thus fitting his history to his laws? If not, we 
must remember that this narrative alone, if true, brings 
back the sacerdotal legislation to the Mosaic times.®?? 


Y ; 


Hitherto we have been considering difficulties in 
the way of the composition of the laws of the Penta- 
teuch -80 many centuries after the times of Moges, 
We proceed now to consider the difticulties in the way 
of their acceptance (if 80 composed) by the people. That 
acceptance must be admitted to have been ready and uni- 


| versal. There is no trace of any opposing voice. The Jews” 
received their history from the unknown prophet. They 

received the Deuteronomic Code from Jeremiah or one of 

E-. his contemporaries. They received their sacerdotal legisla- 
”- tion, involving numerous and burdensome ceremonies, 
| - from Ezra. "There was not one who said, This 1is not 
—* what it claims to be. Our fathers knew nothing of 


these laws, neither will we. QCertainly all will agree 
bs that 8uch an imposition of laws upon a nation 18 unique 
2 In history. It may be too much to say that it 18 a_preore 
ig : imposs1ble or inconceivable. It is not toor much: to 
gay that it is highly improbable. 
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Lect m.] BY THE PEOPLE & THE FALSE PROPHETS. 


Of course, on the traditional theory it must be Fo 
admitted that there was a period, longer or shorter, _ 
in which knowledge of some of the Pentateuchal laws F 
was lost. King Josiah's s8urprizge when the book of __ 
the Law was read to him snfficiently proves this. But _ 
Ezra and his predecessors together worked a complete 
revolution m the religion, the priesthood, and the _ 
customs of the people. They had to convert to their 
view not a young king bent on reform, anxious to. go 
back to the ancient paths; but they had to convert a 4 
whole nation, an EFastern nation, tenacious of old ' -* 
customs, disliking reforms. To effect this great task, © 
the influence of the prophets at first, and -of Ezra and 
his co-workers afterwards, must have been overwhelm- 
ing. The people must have been willing to accept on 
their authority, and without inquiry, any code of laws 
Said to have come from the hand of Moses. The —> 
history is against this as8umption. The prophets had iN 
to wage an unceasing struggle with the nation. The 3 
prophetical influence was divided. Against the true : 
prophets the false prophets were arrayed. These latter. > 
would undoubtedly scrutinize severely any book, claiming : 
to be ancient, but generally unknown, which the former 


aid they had found.® 

And, again, this theory implies, not only partial, 
not only widespread, but universal ignorance of the 
ancient laws and past history of the nation. Now, if 
we can find traces of a class of men whose business it 
was to 8tudy and to guard the law of God ; if further 
we find that they boast 1t is in their peculiar pogses- 
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FEREMIAH AND HIS OPPONENTS, [LEcT, 41. 


8on ; 1f, further still, we find the teaching of - this class 
opposed to the teaching of the prophetical 8chool, in 
which the Pentateuch 1s 8azd to have been compoxed : 
then we have a class of experts whose knowledge was 
guch that they could not be deceived, whose opposition 
to prophetical teaching made them quick to expose 
prophetical forgeries. Such men were the 8cnibes in 
later times; can any hke them be found before the 
Captivity? We may find them, I think, in the Book 
of Jeremiah. There were men in his time, teachers of 
ancient truths, to whom the people appealed against 
Jeremiah. *'The law, they s8aid, 8hould not perish from 
the 'priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word 
from the prophet.” Here, then, you have different 
forms of religious teaching and different kinds of 
religious teachers. It is, not necesggary for us to 
determine the exact forms of religious teaching indi- 
cated by the expres8ions used. Tt 1s sufficient to 
"notice that we have here teachers, orders of teachers, 
teachers of the religion of Jehovah, teachers presumably 
acquainted with that religion as 1t had been practised 
during generations, teachers opposed to Jeremiah on 8ome 
1h and fundamental points. The recently discovered 
and professedly ancient Book of” Denteronomy (and books 
like it) would not pass unscrutinzed by men like these. 
It opposed their principles and practices. If they had 
never heard of it previously, they would suspect and 
hope it was not genuine, and do their best to prove 
it. Further, and this 8eems of more importance, in 
the Book of Jeremiah, men- are found corresponding 
in name, in work, .and in corruption, to the scribes 


Lec. 1n.] THE GREAT CRITICAL ARGUMENT. 89 


as we find them m later times. They &aid, © We are 
E, wise, and the law of the Lord is with us.' Like 
" the later s8cribes, they made their boast in the law. 
f Of them Jeremiah says, © The lying pen of scribes has 
X-. . made it (the law of Jehovah) a lie.” > $0 here you 
1 have evidence of literary activity, and literary activity 
on religions 8ubjects. You have 8cribes engaged m 
the characteristic work - of their namesakes of later 
Fil times, the 8tudy of law—ze, the law-or (if 1t 80 pre- 

ferred) the doctrine of Jehovah. Their taults in later 

times als0 appear. Professing themselves to be wage, 
_ they became fools. They boasted in their possession 
| of the letter of the law, but they failed to realize its 
Spirit. They turned, by their interpretations, the truth 
| of God into a lie. _ 


We pass on to consider the main line of the 
evidence on which the critical theory of the law 
rests. | 


_ 


- 
x 
nes 
—— 


The great historical argument against the traditional 
theory of the laws contained m the Pentateuch is 
this : The Law, as a whole, never becomes the law 
of Israel's life till after the times of the FEmle. 
Certain provisions in it 8eem' to have been systemati- 
cally disobeyed. From this undoubted fact it is: argued 
| that the law cannot have existed before the Exile. 
The force of the argument lies in this : The Law, or 
certain parts of it, 18s disobeyed, not only in times of 
anarchy, but when the kingdom 1s firm and settled ; 
not in times of idolatry only, but. in times of the 
revival of the worship of God. Divinely appointed 
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go THE LAWS WHICH WIN OBEDIENCE. [Leer. ut. 


deliverers of the nation, prophets whose duty 1t was . 


to enforce obedience to God's commands, Kings con- 
cerning whom 1t 18 witnessed that they did that which 
was right in the 8ight of the Lord—all, in certain 
particulars, disobey the law as we possess it. It is to 
be remembered that, 80 acting, they were defying no 
human authority, but God Himself. This: argument 
has been called the © corner 8tone of the critical 
hypothess,” and such no doubt 1t is. It is an argu- 
ment of considerable strengh. But is it strong enough 
to bear the superstructure based upon 1t ?0® 


Now, in considering this argument, the first thought 


that 8tnkes us 18 naturally this, What quality must a 
law have in order that it may be readily obeyed? It 
will not be enough for us to consider the goodness of 
the law, we must pursuve our inquiry further. We 
must not only consider the law in itself, but also in 
its relations on, the one hand to its giver and the 


. eircumstances of 1ts promulgation, and on the other 


hand to the people for whom it is made. A law may 
be good- in itself and yet be unsuitable for certam cir- 
cumstances. It may be too good or too high for 
people in a low state of moral or political development. 
It may, on the other hand, derive especial force from 


the great name of the - lawgiver. It may be recom- 


mended to the people by its connexion with some 
prosperous or honourable era in their history. Plainly 


this obedience-compelling quality of a law is of a com- 


plex nature. Many considerations have to be taken into 
account. 
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Lecr. 11.) THE CHARACTER OF THE LAW. 9I 


The application of these considerations to the 
present case 1s not quite certain. We may begin by 
asguming that laws given by God are necessarily good. 
Doubtless they are, and yet we must not make this 
assertion without qualifications. If we were to say that 
the Law of Mogses was a parenthesis in God's dealings 
with the human race, if we were to call its provisions 
weak and beggarly elements, if we were -to call it a 


yoke of bondage, if we were to exult that we are 


delivered from its curse, we $hould' do 80 on the 
authority of St. Paul. If we were to 8ay that the 
law was but a shadow of coming good and not the 
very image, that it could make nothing perfect, that 
it had to be abolished because of its weakness and un- 
profitableness, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
would bear us out. If we were to s8ay that the 
statutes were not good, and that the commandments 
were 8uch that the children of Israel could not live 'by 
them, we 8hould be using the words of a prophet. of 
the Old Covenant. It seems as if 8ome of the precepts 
of the Law of Mogses were given in God's wrath, after 
the apostacy of the golden calf. They were a yoke of 


bondage which the children of Israel were never able 


to bear. They were intended to prepare the way Tor 
80mething better by their own grievousness and futihity. 
The Law prepared the people for the Christ, mn 
80me 8uch a way as the darkness prepared the 
Gentiles for the Light. This weakness, this burden- 
80meness of The Law is a consideration not to be 
overlooked, and will account in part for the repeated 


rebellions of the children of Israe]. But its importance 


THE LAW AND ITS GIVER. [LECT. Nt. 


must not be over-rated. We must take our stand on 
the assertion that * The Law 1s holy, and the command- 


ment holy, and just, and good.” 


When we consider the Mosaic Law in reference to 
its Giver and 1ts promulgation, we must at once confess 


| that never was any law promulgated with such 


imperative claims for acceptance. God, not man, claims 
to be the Author. And He speaks when lrrael 
$hould have been ready to hear, He has lately 
manifested His power by s1gns and wonders in Egypt. 
He has magnified His love for His people by their 
wonderful redemption. He comes down upon Sina; 
and manifests His presence by the fire, the thunder, 
and the cloud. His awful voice is heard enunciating 
the Ten Words. The mediator, Moses, through whom 
the other laws are given, is closely connected in the 
people's minds with former and present deliverances. 
His face catches a glow from the Divine glory into 


- which he is admitted. 


Never, we admit, could a law have been pro- 
mulgated more forcibly. But even a Divine Author 


and a promulgation irom heaven itself are not guffi- 


cient to compel obedience to laws. The mogst im- 


portant factor for this end is to be found, not in the 
law, nor in its Author, but in the people for whom 


it is made. Laws have to be assimilated, or they 
will not be willingly obeyed. © It is not enough,” 
8ays Professor Robertson Smith, © that God should 
declare His will and love to men. The declaration 
required to be incorporated with the daily les8ons of 
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Lecr. m.] THE DIFFICULTIES OF ITS ASSIMILATION. 03 


/ 


ordinary life—to be woven into the personal experience _ 
of humanity, to become part of the atmosphere of 
moral and intellectual influences , which s8urrounds every 


man's existence.”' 07) 


These. are true words. Indeed, they have a truth, 
a force, an application, which their author does not 
give them. In them we ' may find a clue to the 
Solution of the difficulties of the Old Testament 
problem. 


If we accept the traditionary theory of the com- 
position of the Old Testament, we s$hall see that the 
difficulties of the ags1milation of the Law of Moges by 
the Israelites were exceptionally great. In ordinary 
cages the code of laws grows with the national life. 
Laws are enacted as they are wanted. Experience 
frames them. Further, when they receive willing 
obedience, they are in s$ome s8ense a product of the 
nation itself., If an external or a gupenor Torce 
promulgates laws for which the nation ' has not asked 
explicitly or implicitly, obedience may be compelled, 
but 1t will not be freely given. 


Now, we have no similar historical instance mn 
which a code of laws was, as it were, born full 
grown, or which was enacted with 80 little previous 
preparation and education for it.0® 
Lycurgus 8uggests a comparison, but it was based on 
the experience of cognate nations, and it was begged 
for by a nation whose past experience of anarchy 
had caused it to feel the need of law. No doubt 


in the Law of Moses analogies to the customs of 
* 


The code of 


, 


4 8" 
i 


| children of Israel were hardly able to appreciate that 


as good, nor as divine, but as a check on natural 


Is there any wonder that: the process of ass1milation 


were not favourable to the as8imilation of the lam, * 


94 THE LAW TOO HIGH FOR THE PEOPLE.  [Lzcr, m. 


kindred nations may be found. No doubt it was 
basged on earlier customs and laws of the people 
of TIsrael itself. But, on the other hand, it made 
important modifications and alterations in those customs, 
and much \ of it was new. The bonds of law 
had been loose among those nomad tribes, henceforth 
they were drawn tightly. Much ot the code must 
have been galling to their untamed s8pwrits ; much of 
it must have been wholly incomprehens1ble, a trial to 
their faith and obedience. They did not, for they had 
not the qualifications, look upon 1t from inside ; they 
did not grasp its spirit. It 8et a standard of faith 
and practice far beyond their attainments, or even 
aspirations. More than all this, it cut s8harply across 
80me of their ancient customs and habits. So here 
you have a great external force entering into all the 
8pheres of conduct, acting on the nation. rather than 
in it. No doubt it came with great authority, but the 


authority. No doubt the law was good, but its good- 
ness would be disliked. It would be regarded, not 


lusts and pass1ons ; as a restraint on what might 8eem 
harmless freedom of action. Is there any wonder 
that it was not accepted as a whole for centuries ? 


was 8low and tedious, with many drawbacks?@® 


The circumstances of the early years of the 
history of Israel after their settlement in Canaan 
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LxcT. 1m.) NOT SYSTEMATICALLY TAUGHT. 


There was no strong,- central, and continuous authority 
for 400 years after the Exodus. 
the historian of the time 1s, © There was no king in 
Israel, every man did that which was right in his 
Again, there was no systematic education 
of the people in the precepts of the law for the 8ame 
The law was not constantly being brought 
Its teachers were few. 
That laws 8hould he dormant, 
- nay, S$hould be wholly ignored, is no uncommon ex- 
perience even i firmly established kingdoms and in well 
This 18 the cage even when the 
law has been recently enacted and 1s well known to all. 
Amongst ourselves custom often overrules law, although 
the written laws are accesslble to all. 
likely to be 
where tradition is 80 strong ; and in_ those early times, 
' ©" when few had read, or had even heard read, the book 
 _ of the law of God. The experience of every hougse- 
hold teaches the 8ame truth. How many family rules 
are laid by rather than laid down? Rightly they are 
in force, actually they are kept in the back ground. 
It is understood they ought to be guides to conduct, 
but obedience 1s not insisted upon. | 
cage in families under strict control, is it wonderful. 
that the Jews should have trangressed laws, 80 little 
known to them, and 80 little understood ? 


The comment of 


own eyes.” 


period. 
home to the people's hearts. 
Its copies fewer till. 


regulated households. 


This was 


much more the cage the Fast, 


It this 


When, then, we find certain laws of Moses were 
neglected and ignored even by the good and holy, we 
do not see in this neglect a proof of the non-exist- 


THE LAW OF-THE ONE SHRINE. [LECT. HI. 


ence of such laws, but rather an undesigned evidence 
for the truth' of the . narrative. The ' Israelites acted 
as human experience would have led us to expect. 
The law, given out at one time, was not taken in at 
one time. The force of tradition and long established 
custom. (a pecuharly powerful force in the East) proved 
too 8trong for the law. The early times of ignorance 
God overlooked. It was not till the nation was full 
grown that the guilt of transgression became intolerable. 
As the spiritual hfe of the nation or of individuals 
developed, they began to live up to the laws of God. 
Experience brought home the dangers against which God 
had guarded beforehand. At last the lessons of the 
law were learnt, and 800n after, its work accomphlshed, 
it gave place. to higher things. 


There 1s one Law, the Law against the high 
Places, the neglect of which 1s often quoted in s8upport 
of the critical theory. There 1s no doubt about the 
fact. The best of kings, up to Hezekiah and Josah, 
acted as if they knew nothing about it. It is hence 


argued that it cannot have been in existence from 
Moses' time. 


When we consider this law we see that there were 
Special reasons why it 8hould not be observed. . The 
Law of the One | Sanctuary drew tight the national 
bonds, and for centuries Israel was little more than 
a confederation of tribes. It put its veto on ancient 
customs ; there were many places round which holy 
memories had arisen, places at . which the fathers of 
the race had called upon the name of Jehovah. It 


LECT. 1. ] 


| F oppoged a _ good deal of © practical © heathenigm, for 
] YO many of the Israehites were inclined to limit the s8phere 
16s of Jehovah's influence. If they had;:therr God, other 
| nations had theirs als, and the difference was in de- 


gree rather than in kind. F 


Further, the Law of the one Sanctuary must have 

— _- $8eemed a most inconvemient restriction of freedom of 
approach to God. Sometimes the Israelite would desire to 

offer- a 8acrifice to. his God without delay, but no 

q Sacrifice could be offered without a long and s8ometimes 
' dangerous journey. The reason for the prohibition would 
not be obvious, and the command regarded as un- 
reasonable 1s quickly disobeyed. Jt is too much for 
us to go up to Jerusalem, would be the discontented 
murmur of many an lIsraelite before Jeroboam made 
the removal of the grievance a support of his schis- 
matical worship. After the capture of the ark by the 


the one s8anctuary might be regarded as uncertain: 
The law might be looked upon as obsolete, unfitted to 
the altered circumstances. of the times. 
formally repealed by God's word, it might be regarded 
as practically repealed by His providential dealings. : 


p/ laws cannot be violated with impunity. The reason for 
W. the formal precept became apparent. The worship of 
the high places was both 1dolatrous and immoral; it 
was the strength 'of the heathen worship in [5rael. 
When the prophets saw this in their daily experience: ; 
when they further 8aw by the $study of the ancient 
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Philistines and the destruction of Shiloh, the place: of 


Though not 


In due time, practical experience proved that God's 
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98 THE WEAPONS OF THE PROPHETS - [Lgcr. m. 


books that the worship, practically 80 harmful, was 


formally forbidden ; they may, likely enough, have 


stifred up the kings, Hezekiah and Jogiah, to put the 
forgotten law in force ? 


It is to be noticed that the suggestion, if made, 
does not appear in the prophetical Books. The weapons 
of the prophets are not carnal, but spiritual. They 
never 8ay that worship at the one altar in Jerusalem 
is the remedy for the nation's disease. They looked 
deeper than that. It 1s not the violation of the cere- 
monial, but of the moral law, over which they mourn. 
It is not the better ordering of the sacrifices, but the 
better ordering of the heart and affections on which 
they insist. Would Jerennah, think you, have regarded 
a return to the one ghrine in Jerusalem as a return to 
God? . On the contrary, it is the pollutions of the 
worship 'of that sanctuary, it 18 the corruptions of the 
devout worshippers who worship there, which stir his 8oul 


. to 1ts inmost depths, and which cauge him to denounce 


an evil irreversIble, 8wittly approaching, 8weeping away 
all. It is remarkable that Jeremiah took, as far as 
we know, no part in the practical measures of Josiah's 


reformation. He watched that reformation, but he 


Seems to have regarded it as all insufficient. The high 
places are wept away, but the black cloud of wrath 
does not disperse. The temple and her s8ervices are free 
from all 1dolatrous taint ; still he has no hope, for the 


worshippers are unpurged from their guilt. He strives 


to awaken the consclence of his people, and he utterly 
fails; 80 the iniquity of Israel abides, although her 
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high places are removed. He certainly has hopes 
for the future, but they are not connected with the 
old covenant at all. He 8ees it replaced by a new 
and a better one. The time is coming when men will 


no longer 8ay, © The ark of the covenant of the 


Lord.” TIt will .have gone, but it will not be missed, 
for it will be replaced by something better. Instead 
of one 8anctuary there will be many. God's law will 
be written in men's hearts, and a kingdom of mghteous- 
ness and peace wlll be set up for ever.” 


Was this the man, or the s8ort of man. to be 
devising ceremonial enactments? Was this the man 
who would attempt to make Israel pious by promul- 
gating a law? Could he, whose only hope was in 
the new covenant, have taken 8uch a part in bolster- 
ing up the old? On the critical theory, Deuteronomy 
is written with the great object of putting down 
the worship of the high places.” Jeremiah was at 
least an accomplice in 1ts composttion. Does not his 
book, acknowledged to be unmistakably genuine, give 
from end to end the lie to the accusation? To cleanse 
the high places was to cleanse the outside of the cup 
and the platter. He sought to remove idolatry from 
the nation's heart and he: 


E. 


Another argument against ascribing the Law of the 


one Sanctuary to the prophets of Jeremah's time may 
be s8tated thus: A new law restricting ancient freedom 
was unnatural, and was alien from the spirit of the 
prophetical work. 


I00 _ THE. BONDAGE OF CHILDREN. [ LECT. 111. 


At the time of the Exodus, in the infancy of the 
nation, the law was most necessary, and would have 


| been, if obeyed, most 8alutary. The unity of God and 


the unity of the nation were ideas most 1mpertectly 
realized at that time. They were taught most forcibly | 


| by the worship of God in one place, according to one 
fixed rule. To worship on every high mountain and 


under every green tree was to approprnate the Canaamte 


- places of worship; 1t was, by a natural consequence, 


to appropriate both the false gods and their immoral 
rites. 


But the law was one of those of which St. Paul 
peaks when he 8ays, © We, when we were children, 
were in bondage under the elements of the world.” 
Freedom of worship was to be granted when men were 
able to bear it. The hour was coming, and it has now 


come, when God's name would be placed everywhere ; 


when, neither on Mount Gerizim, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
but m all places, men would worship the Father. 


We can see then, that the law of the one 
s$hrine was most wise and natural in the times of 
the Exodus. We can $ee also that its enforce- 
ment was natural in the later times, when the bad 
results of its violation had been made 80 clear. 
But the critical theory involves unnatural consequences. 
You suppose freedom when the nation is in its child- 
hood, and bondage after 1t has grown up into its 
manhood. You have a-. false development—a wrong 
order of things. The prophetical work, as ascertained 
by their own writings, is towards freedom from law, 


Lzcr. m.) THE INSTITUTION OF THE SABBATH., nat © 


the freedom fully realized in Christ. To impose 8uch 
a restriction was alien Irom their spirit, alien from 
their work. | 


} It may be freely admitted that the relations of 
We the people to the Mogaic Law changed in the times 
ThE of the later kings. The Law was obeyed in the reigns 
of Hezekiah and Josiah as it had never been obeyed 
before, or at least 8ince the days of Joshua. Laws 
which had been ignored or forgotten suddenly appear in 
| full force.® This fact may be explained in one of two 
b-” ways. Father the laws had changed or the spirit of 
the people. We have geen reasons for refusing the 
_ first explanation, can we find any gupport for the s8econd ? 
$f. We may find some, I think, by considering the notices 
Ht” of Sabbath observance during this period. 

The institution of the Sabbath forms part of the 3 
ten words in their original form, and 80, according to : I 
i: the critics, part of the truly Mosaic legislation. ® Tt "oj 
| is, indeed, according to Kuenen, one of the connecting 
#/-: links between the worship of Jehovah and primitive 
1 188 idolatrous worship. He thinks it is impossible that it 
| can be an invention of later times. © In the centuries 
after Mogses,” he s8ays © we do not find any period at 
which the consecration of the seventh day, a custom 
involving a radical change in the whole national lie, 


Ps 7 oy 


| can have been introduced.” ® In the eighth century 

it - B.C. we find the Sabbath Institution in both kingdoms 

Cl _ of TIsrael and Judah. (2 Kings iv. 23, 2 Kings x1. 
3 (= _ 5—7.) But this 1s 1ts earliest mention s8imce the times - 


of Moses. It must have existed, as we see, but 1t 18 never 
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spoken of, When the earliest prophets, Amos, Hogsea, 


days of as8embly, feasts, of which the ten words make 
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_ changes in both cases occur at the s8ame time—the times 


102 THE INSTITUTION OF THE SABBATH. [Lxcr. nr. 


[8aiah (in his earlier prophecies), speak of it, they place it 
8ide by 81de with days of less importance ; new moons, 


no mention. And then s8uddenly, the Sabbath becomes a -M. 
prominent institution. To keep 1t is to keep the whole 
law. No longer 1s 1t joined with minor holy days. It 
stands alone. The profanation of the Sabbath is marked 1 
out as one of the grievous sins of the age, bringing A 
down God's vengeance and destruction upon Jerusalem. J 
Special blessings are promised to those who hallowed it. 
Kings and queens would pass through the gates of 
Jerusalem, and the city would remain for ever, if they 
brought no burden through its gates on the Sabbath 
Day, and hallowed it, and did no work therein. The = 
Sabbath institution once established remains permanent] . | 
After the captivity we. -find Nehemiah making its 1 | 
observance one of the chief points of his reformation. | 
Jewish strictness on this point 18 80 well known to 4 i 
other nations that they utihze the day in times of war 4 
for making their attacks. 4 ; 


Here, then, we have a marked change of tone in 1 
the Jewish nation and amongst Jewish teachers with | | 
Tespect to a law of God. It is very similar mn | 
character to the change which passes over the people 
with respect to other institutions, which are ascribed, for 
that reason, by the critics to a late date. Further, the 


of Manasseh and Josiah—and 80 may well have had 
the 8ame cause. If the Sabbath ordinance must have 
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been in existence previously, the other ordinances may 
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have been. The change then, we infer, was not in 
the law of Israel, but in the people of Israel. At this 
time the law of God and their national life were brought 
into closer connexion with one another. 


Another argument against the critical theory may. 
be drawn from the rewards and punishments of the 
Mosaic Law. It has long been a. 8ubject of remark” 


that the Law of Moses is based on temporal rewards 
and punishments. All the hopes of good men, all the 
fears of bad men, are made to centre round that good 
land which Jehovah had promised to their fathers. If 


they were obedient, then they would hve long in a. 


prosperous land. It they were rebelhous, then. they 
would lose their land, or their land would lose its 
fertility. Eternal Lite, Eternal Death, are never held 
out to their hopes or to their fears. The fact is 
remarkable and has received various explanations. 
These need not concern us now. We may notice the 
undoubted fact from a different point of view. It points 
to a time when the prospect of a future life was too 
doubtful and indistinet to be relied upon as a motive 
of action. It 8wts a nation in 1ts childhood. The Tears 


and hopes by which a child is guided must be g8wted. 


to his contracted vision. They must not be too 


tremendous, or he will not realize them. They must_ 
relate to the things with which he is acquainted, or he. 


will not understand them. They must not be too far 


off, or he will not feel them. The requitals of the 
Mogaic Law are thus geen to be g8uitable to Mosaic 
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04 UNSUITED TO THE TIMES OF THE EXILE. [Lecr. m, 


times. Later on in the history of the nation the 1dea 
of a future life had taken more definite 8shape. The 
Jewisgh nation had grown in its grasp of spiritual 
truth, ©” i to 


But more than this can be said, the requitals of 
the Mosaic Law are absolutely unswtable to the time 
at which, on the critical theory, that Law was compiled. 


| After the captivity the hopes and fears of the chosen 


people never centred in their Promised Land. The 


bond of umon was not a common country but a 


It mattered little to the rich Jew 
in Babylon whether the barns in Palestine were full 
and  plenteous with all manner of store. Banishment 
from the Promisxed Land was no punishment to be 
denounced upon those 


common religion. 


who were voluntary exiles. 
And yet, strange to Ray, it was just this period 
when | it is 8aid the Mogai«e Law was written. 
Spiritual hopes were comparatively clear and bright, but 
they are not used in s8upport of obedience. Hopes and 
fears connected with their own land had lost their 
11tlnence with the greater number, and yet on these 
the Law makes 1ts sanctions rest. Even it the Law was 
composed by one of thos8e - who made Jerusalem his 


home, 1t was -accepted with equal reverence by the 


exiles of Babylon. 
they alike despised. 


And: yet its threats and promises 


Another argument of weight may be drawn from 
the ultimate fates of the ten tribes and the tribe of 
Judah. Both kingdoms, 80 long as they lasted, were 


the objects of God's special care. 'Fo Israe] as well as 
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to Judah prophets were 8ent. Both kingdoms fell 
away from their God, but Judah remained faith- 
ful longer than Israel. Both kingdoms were ahke 
the object of God's chastisement ; but Judah retained 
its nationality in that chastiszement, whilst the ten 


tribes were absorbed into the nations round about them. 


Nor 1s this to be attributed to the fact that per- 
1: mis810n was not given to the ten tribes to return to 
| their native land, but only to the tribe of Judah. 

The Jews who remained in Babylon never lost their 
nationality, for they never lost their faith. The Jews, 

. who were in later times dispersed all over the world, 
were never absorbed amongst the heathen around them. 

= 20 A -cause for this marked difference of destiny may 
1H rather be found in this, that the Jews held by their 
| Divine Law, whilst the ten tribes repudiated it. The 
{ Jews had a law, they had a priesthood, they had 
| Sacrifices ordained by God ; they had these, at least in 
memory and hope, during their seventy years of cap- 
tivity. These were their bonds of union, these separated 
-W- them from the nations in whose lands they were. 
But the ten tribes had only Jeroboam's counterfeits, 
and 8uch are of no avail in the evil day. HUHistory 
tells us that a disaster hurls a usurper from his throne ; 


having no leader, fall along with him.. 
hand, the times of trouble cause the people to rally 
round their rightful govereign with feelings | of enthu- 
Siastic loyalty, The nation's life burns deep. $0 in the 


worshippers disappeared. The - people of the northern 
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he cannot stand against misfortune, and his people, 
On 'the. other 


captivity the usurping calf worship ceased, and the call 


£ or: 
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kingdom were half heathen before they were scattered 
amongst the heathen, they were mingled amongst the 
heathen and learned their works. At wast .they were 
 absorbed amongst the heathen and were lost. On the 
other hand, the times of adversity bound upon the Jews 
the worship of Jehovah according to the Mosaie Law, 
as a 8ign upon their hands and as Irontlets between 
their eyes. They never learnt to love their law until 
they were punished for breaking it. They never became 
truly separate from the nations until they were dispersed 
amongst them. This 8eems certain ; no new law, no 
new teaching, no invention of the times of the captivity, 
could have formed this bond of union, this preservative 
of the nation's life. Institutiong which date from the 
time of a nation's adversity can never excite enthusiasm, 
or become objects of passlonate attachment. More 
generally they are objects of unreasonable dishke. Tt 
is plain that captive Judah turned to its forgotten law, 
because that law recalled the ancient prosperity and 
the 8ecret of that prosperity to its recollection ; because 
that law like an anctent tree had -taken deep root 
amongst them; because 1t was connected with the 
brightest history ; because obedience to it had been in 
former times the 8ecret of their strength. 


In conclusion, what are we to think of the morality 
of the transaction in which the prophets and their 
8nCces80rs are g8aid to have been engaged? The im- 
morality, the impiety of those forgeries in the name 
of God, is treated as a very light matter by the 
_ modern critics. We should be wrong, they say, in 


LECT. 111. MORAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


8Upposing there existed in those days the high standard 
of morality which exists in” our own.® This may be 80, 
but we must remember we are dealing, not with men who 
held the opinions. of their time on these matters, but 
with the teachers of morality,—aye, the great teachers 
of morality—the teachers of morality not only in their 
own but in all ages. It is idle to 8ay that when 
they used the names of great men of former times 
they had no intention to deceive. It is idle to gay 
that they were using a transparent literary artifice, and 
the hike. On the contrary, they used Moses' name to 
conjure with, because their own was not strong enough. 
Their intentions must be gathered from the result. 
They did deceive, and that all men. It is false to 
8ay that they thought httle of using the Iormula, Thug 
Saith the Lord, when the* Lord had not spoken. 
Their anathemas are directed against those who speak 
out of their own 8pirit and out of their own heart. 
They denounce those who uged Jehovah's name to 
recommend their own words. The prophets were not 
the great and noble men they 8eemed to be if they 
were capable of acting in guch a way. Their | words, 
their lives teach us, and that with no uncertain 8ound, 
that no work however good, no obedience however _ 
complete, no religious observances however correct, are 
acceptable to God unless they be joined with a pure _ 
and perfect heart. Can we believe that the great 
work of the prophets 80 completely belied their high 
teaching and noble profession? The reputations of our. 
teachers are dear to us. And they are our teachers; 
we have s8at from childhood at their feet. The 
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kingdom were half heathen before they were scattered 
amongst the heathen, they were mingled  amongst the 
heathen and learned their works. At last .they were 
absorbed amongst the heathen and were lost. On the 
other hand, the times of adversity bound upon the Jews 
the worship of Jehovah according to the Mosaic Law, 
as a 8ign upon their hands and as frontlets between 
their eyes. They never learnt to love their law until 
they were punished for breaking it. They never became 
truly 8eparate from the nations until they were dispersed 
amongst them. This 8eems certain ; no new law, no 
new teaching, no invention of the times of the captivity, 
could have formed this bond of union, this preservative 
of the nation's life. Institutiong which date from the 
time of a nation's adversity can never excite enthusiasm, 
or become objects of passtonate attachment. More 
generally they are objects of unreasonable dishke. Tt 
is plain that captive Judah turned to its forgotten law, 
because that law recalled the ancient prosperity and 
the 8ecret of that prosperity to 1ts recollection ; because 
that law like an anctent tree had -taken deep root 
amongst them; because 1t was connected with the 
brightest history ; because obedience to 1t had been in 
former times the secret of their strength. 


In conclusion, what are we to think of the morality 


of the transaction in which the prophets and their 
8nccessors are 8aid to have been engaged? The im- 


morality, the impiety of those forgeries in the name 
of God, is treated as a very light matter by the 
modern critics. We 8hould be wrong, they say, in 
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I\- gupposing there existed in those days the high standard 
| of morality which exists in our own. "This may be 80, 
but we must remember we are dealing, not with men who 
held the opinions. of their time on these matters, but 
with the teachers of morality, —aye, the great teachers 
of morality—the teachers of morality not only in their 
own but in all ages. It is idle to 8ay that when 
they used the names of great men of former times t 
they had no intention to deceive. It is idle to gay _ 
that they were using a transparent literary artifice, and S 
FY. the like. On the contrary, they used Moses' name to 
- Py conjure with, because their own was not strong enough. 
Their mtentions must be gathered from the result. 
They did deceive, and that all men. It 1s false to 
{22 8ay that they thought httle of using the formula, Thug 
SE saith the Lord, when the* Lord had not spoken. 
; | Their anathemas are directed against thoge who speak 
out of their own s8pirit and out of their own heart. 
| They denounce those who used Jehovah's name to 
8 recommend their own words. The prophets were not 
io the great and noble men they 8eemed to be if they 
6 were capable of acting in guch a way. Their words, 
l- their lives teach us, and that with no uncertain 80und, 
\ - that no work however good, no obedience however 
complete, no religious observances however correct, are 
y _ acceptable to God unless they be joined with a pure 
I: and perfect heart. Can we believe that the great 
l| work of the prophets 80 completely belied their high 
teaching and noble profession? The reputations of our _ 
teachers are dear to us. And they are our teachers; _ 
we have sat from childhood at their feet. The men _ 
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MORAL CONSIDERATIONS. (LECT, 11, 


of high and noble thoughts cannot have been men of 
crooked and underhand actions. From an intellectual 
point of view the work attributed to the prophets was 
beyond them. The task was beyond their strength. 
From a moral point of view their work was beneath 
them. These great s8piritual teachers can never have 
gunk 80 low. 
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THE WRITINGS OF THE PROPHETS OF THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 


The writings of the prophets of the eighth century B.C. 
have a most important place assigned to them on the critical 
theory. They are accepted as genuine and authentic. They are 
reckoned to be the earlies} uncorrupted Hebrew writings which 
have come down to us. They provide us with a criterion by 


which we may discern early teaching from late, the history from 


the myth. 


The religious teaching eontained in these books is very 
remarkable. When © without the shadow of a doubt” (?) a s8pecific 
difference between Israel's religion and its sister's is denied, the 
challenge may be given to produce from any of the old world 
religions, teaching comparable to thiss When the assertion is 
hazarded that the separate parts of the Old Testament speak 
loudly for a natural development of the Israelitish religion, then 
the modern critics may be asked to trace that natural process of 
which the prophetical teaching is the result. (7) | 


The question proposed to be digcussed here is, Can the pro- 
phetical teaching of the eighth century be accounted for on the 
eritical theory ? 


We may begin by stating the chief points of this teaching. 


The religion of the eighth century prophets is a Monotheiem. 


They teach that Jehovah is the one only God to all the kingdoms 
of the earth. Compared with Him, all others called gods have no 
real existence. His dominion is 8upreme in heaven and in earth. 
His providential care is exercised over things 8mall and great, over 
each individual, and over all the nations of the world. He 18 
clearly distinguighed from all other beings by His nature ; the 
zeparation between Creator and ereature is fundamental. Although 
all nations are under His care, He has special relations with Israel, 
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and these of a most tender and loving Kind, Ty them He has 
revealed His will, and they are under special obligations to 
worship and serve him. That worship and service must be in the 
highest s8ense spiritual. It must not be paid through the medium 
of a graven image, that is an abomination to Him. Though it 18 
paid with sacrifices and burnt offerings, it is not these which He 
gpecially requires of their hands. He desires mercy and not 
8acrifice, the knowledge of Grod more than burnt offerings. He 
asks of them no more than this, to do Justly and to love merey 


and to walk humbly with their God. (*) 


Two remarks with respect to the prophets' teaching may here be 
made. PFirst, it is a 8ystem with a considerable degree of completeness. 
We have not merely germs of truth, not merely the enunciation of 
great principles ; hut we have a doctrine of God which has been 
thought out in various relations. Monotheistic doctrine is stated in 
its connection with the facts of nature and the duties of man, and 
in its opposition to other s8ystems. Later prophets add nothing 
here. Second, the prophet's teaching concerning God's nature, and 
the 8pirituality of His worship and service is of a most remarkable 
character. The question, How did the, prophets arrive at it, 
demands an answer. It will probably be admitted that the teachers 
of no other nation of that time were within s8ight of the truths 80 
clearly tanght by the prophets. It will be admitted also that 
foreign influence on prophetie thought, 80 far as it was exerted, 
was mischievous and misleading. So the field of our enquiry is 
considerably narrowed. The records of the Israelitish people alone 
'  ean guide us to the sources of prophetic teaching. (®) 


Now let us examine the eritical explanation of prophetic 
teaching. To do 80 we must 8ketch the religious history of Israel 
from the first, as they read it. 


Our enquiry may begin with Moses, for up to his time the 
Israelites are s8aid to have been alike in theory and practice 
polytheists. Jehovah was the national God, but tribal gods were 
worshipped along with Him. (*) 
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It was Moses who gave the firs} impulse to the subsequent 
development of the religion of Israel. This he did in two ways ; 
(1) He chose Jehovah for the s8ole object of his 

adoration, and he imposed this as a law upon Israel. 

(2) He taught that Jehovah was a holy God, who 

demanded of His worshippers moral obedience. 'The 


genuine law of Moses is © the ten words,” 


and it 18 & 
moral code. | 

Moses was not however a monotheist, He had only a deep sense 
of Jehovah's might and glory, and Hig 8uperiority to the gods 
of other nations. He had not fully realized the egsential dis- 
tinetion between Jehovah and "oature, Jehovah's very es8ence 
86emed to him to manifest itself in light and fire. He may 
have opposed image worship indirectly, but he did not definitely 
forbid it. (?) 

| The time of the Judges was not favourable to any advance in 
religious ideas. Samuel is the next great teacher. To him is due 
the subordination of the estatic, Canaanitish element of prophecy to 
the religious and ethical element. Zeal for Jehovah was Samuel's 
chief characteristic ; but it was of a nationa! type, and manifested 
itself chiefly in persecuting the Canaanitess His conception of 
Jehovah was not spiritual, and was very inferior to that of later 
times. (®) 

Of all the great characters of the Old Testament David loses 
most on the critical theory. David the man after God's own heart, 
David the great spiritual teacher of the Psalms, is a mythical 
personage. The real David is not a man of spiritual ideas. 
Nothing is clearer than that he believes that with the ark he 
IS bringing Jehovah to his capital. . It is true Jehovah is holy 
and righteous, but he is a God whose righteous wrath may be 
appeasged by the smell of a meat offering. David's morals and 
theolggy are alike low, and in sympathy with the sPirit of his. 


- half-barbarous age. (") : 


Solomon did not recognize Jehovah as the only true God, * He 
—yith most of his contemporaries and the generations immediately 
succeeding them—was altogether strange to that exclusiveness 
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according to which the historian ju-lges his conduct.” + The ornamen- 
tation of the temple proved that its founder did not recognize 
any distinction in es8ence between Jehovah and other gods, 
particularly those of Phconicia, His reign and his father's 
connected in the peoples' minds the worship of Jehovah with 
national victories and glories. This was their contribution to 
Israel's religious development. (5) 


Jeroboam's golden bull worship was not a new cult. It was 
only a state establishment of a worship well-known and continnously 
practised from the remotest times. In his policy Jeroboam could 
reckon upon the approbation and applause of the: vast majority of 
his 8ubjects. Possibly, however, the prophets of his time would 
have preferred a form of worship without images. (?) 


In the . times of the dynasty of Ahab the question was 
whether Jehovah or Baal should be the national God. To Elijah 
and his 8chool the triumph of Jehovah worship is due. But none 
of the prophets raisze their voice against the image worship of 
Dan and Bethel. Jehn and his dynasty, who maintained that 
worship, are supported by them. (7?) 


About fifty years after the death of Elisha the eighth century 
prophets appear. Amos 1s the first, and he is closely followed by 
Hosbea, Micah, and Isaiah. During these fifty years a change in 
the religious idea has been accomplished, which might almost be 
called a revolution, The s&piritual sense of the servants of Jehovah 
Was quickened by adversity. They placed side by side the 
religious condition and the temporal reverzes of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. They traced the one to the other. Jehovah. 
hid said, © Thon shalt have none other Gods but me,” and Ixrasel 
had disobeyed the command. This the prophets discerned to be the sin 
which had brought the punishment. They proceeded to compare the 
character of Jehovah with that of other gods. In this respect a 
distinetion had been recognized from the beginning, and had been 
Shewn by the moral character of Jehovah's law. They grasped 
afresh this distinction which had been lost sight of, and further 
developed it. The difference in character became, in their concep- 
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tion, a difference in nature. They learned to regard the moral 
character of Jehovah, His specific difference Irom other gods, as NY - 
the essential part of His nature. Material ideas formerly connected "I 
with Him were laid aside. Then the heathen gods, being regarded 
as different in nature from Jehovah, were denied to be true gods 
at all. Thus -monotheistic doctrine was established on a moral basis, 
The change. in prophetic theology necessitated a change in their 
idea of worship. To a God whose nature was 80 regarded, 
8prritual worship and 8ervice were plainly due. He could neither 
be represented by images, nor honoured by material offerings. 
The* nature of God and the nature of His worship must corre- 
8pond. ('7 ) WL 
In this way the teaching of the prophets of the eighth _- * 
century B.C. is< accounted for by the eritical theory. What 44 
does the account come to? Simply this. The prophetical teaching 
is a return to, and an immediate deduction from, Mosaic principles. 
: From the g8ketch we have given it will be at once geen 
that during seven centuries no teacher had added anything to 
Moses. Samuel gave to the religion of Jehovah 'a powerful 8chool 
of teachers ; David and Solomon gave' it the prestige of 8necess; 
Elijah and Elisha rescued it from imminent ruin; but none of 
1 them even equalled Moses in the spirituality of their teaching. 
| Moses enunciated the first commandment, but Solomon, his contem- 
poraries and the succeeding generations, worshipped other gods along 
with Jehovah. Moses had at least disliked image worship, Elijah =; 
and his school connived at it. Mogses had grasped the great truth bp” 
that Jehovah required moral obedience from His worshippers, but 
David thought He could be propitiated by a material sacrifice. 
Samuel nowhere clearly states any of the great truths which 
Moses taught. The practical result of the teaching of centuries on 
the masses was that the fundamental ,question was 8till to be 
decided, Shall Jehovah be our God at all, or shall he not rather 
be Baal, the nature god, with his sensual worship ? 


So then the teaching of the prophets has not been led up to 


in any way. On the eontrary, prophets and people have departed 


further and further from pure Jehovah worship and from Mosaic 
| H 
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principles. Then, without any preparation whatsoever, thoge prin- 
ciples appear fully developed and systematized, and the erroneous 
elements have been purged away. The prophets ' of the eighth 
century might to all intents and purposes be Moses' immediate 8uc- 
cesgors. The intervening ages had done nothing whatever to bridge 
over the gulf between the two. True it is said that affliction had 
sharpened spiritual insight. Was this a fact? History and the 
prophetical books abundantly testify that the rise of the prophetical 
school s8ynchronized with a period of great national prosperity. But 
admitting that the remembrance of recent afflictions had this effect, 
and that "they were thus led to contrast these adversities © with 
the prosperity which had been enjoyed not only under David and 
Solomon, but also under the s8ncceeding kings,” (!*) would the contrast 
have led them to monotheism ? On the contrary, the popular 

_ religion of those reigns had been polytheistic, and Solomon's idol 
temples still stood to tell them what his religious policy had been. 
Plainly the contrast between former prosperity and present adversity 
would have led them wrong. 

Our investigation ' has brought us to this conclusion. The 
prophetical teaching of the eighth century is an immediate and 
direct deduction from principles contained in Moses' ten words; 
in the making of this deduction no assistance whatever had 
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been given by intermediate teachers, and no sufficient impulse 
had been given by the cirenmstances of the time. Have we 
here a probable account of the prophetic teaching ? Can it 
have been deduced, in the manner described, from these principles 7 
The line of thought as drawn by the critics may s8eem easy to us, 
we may think that no one could miss their way: It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that all Moses' successors hitherto had missed it. 
The mere fact of their 0 missing it had increased the difficulty for 
thoz& who came after them. On critical principles it must be 
regarded as certain that. the ten words were not reckoned to be 


the gum and substance of Mosaic teaching in the eighth, century, 


Moses' name would necessarily be connected long before” this with 


many other precepts and principles. far legs pure and spiritual. 
Whole generations had corruptly interpreted his words and deprived. 
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them: of their significance. Some of these misinterpretations would 
be attached to Moses' name. 'To clear Moses' teaching from later 
corrupt additions was a task for the critics, not for the prophets. 

But we are told we must not commit the error ** of attributing 
to those pious men a purely intellectual consideration.” | © The great 
contention between Javeh and his rivals was decided before the 
tribunal of the feelings rather than before that of the intellect.” Tt 
was then, it appears, the prophet's feelings which guided him. He 
felt his way back to the original Mosaic prineiples, and into 
Separating himself from the national -and traditional interpretation 
of them. Former teachers of his nation had developed their 
national or material 81de, and the consequence had been polytheizm 
and apostasy. He meditated in his heart upon their spiritual and 
universal 8ide, * A light, as 1t were, arose on his goul,” and he 
thus arrived at ethical monotheigm. It is interesting to know 
that this is what is meant by *a natural process,” a natural 
development,” a growth analogous to the ' growth of natural 
8cience or the evolutions of the esthetic sense.” (73) 

We have &aid *he,” as if he were one man—as if. there 
was one great founder of the prophetic school. But it is to be 
remembered that it is not one person alone who travels along this 
road—a road which had not been trodden by the Israelites hereto- 
fore. 'The great mass of the people, no doubt, went on in' their old 
ways; but this new, this entirely new course, is taken independ- 
ently by several. There are at Jeast four great teachers of the 
eighth century. They are, as we have seen, independent of all 
that has gone before for generations ; for the religious development 
of the nation has proceeded on wrong lines. They are also inde- 
pendent of one another ; each for himself purifies Mosaic principles 
from the corruptions of ages, and each for himself develops those 
prineiples in exactly the same way ; or, if the mode of expression 
be preferred, each independently feels himself into 'the same 
:8ystem of truth. There are, of course, differences in tone and 
feeling between those four teachers, but it is not asserted that 
there is any difference of doctrine. Their agreement is complete, 
but it is the result of independent meditations. 
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And, says Kuenen, © we have not a moment's heeitation ”” in 
regarding © the new conception as their creation.” (*) Strange to say, 
what he regards as new, they think to be old. What he regards as 
their creation, they are convinced is only a restoration. They proclaim 
their new doctrine to their contemporaries; but they do not say, 
* Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you :” 
«The times of this ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent.” . Such words they should have used ; 
but instead, they charge their people with wilfully departing from 
their God. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib, much more should Israel. © You only have I known of all 
the families of the earth ; therefore will I punish you for your 
iniquities,” Tt is needless to multiply instances, the fact will be 
admitted. The prophet was not conscious of the development that 
had passed through his own mind. He thought he was restoring 
the true worship of God not merely as it existed 8even hundred 
years before; but as it had flourigched in the days of David, two 
hundred and fifty years before ; as it had been practized by the 
Dyes, 8ince Israel was a nation even to that day. 

The critical explanation of the prophetical teaching is, 
indeed, a strange one, The prophets took the steps, from poly- 
theigm to monotheism, from image and material worship to spiritual 
worship, unconsciously. The truth suddenly flashed upon them, and 
they forgot they had ever been in darkness. Their delusion almost 
amounted to monomania, They attributed ideas which had in 
reality first been conceived in their own hearts to the teachers who 
had gone before. History did not support them, 80 they went a 
step further still, They re-wrote the history in accordence with 
their delusion, and put their monotheistic and spiritual conceptions 
Into the mouths of men who believed that Jehovah was only one 
of many gods, only the national God of Israel, not clearly dis- 
tinguishable Irom - nature, to be honoured by a material worship. 
'Fhe proverb, he who would deceive others must first deceive himself, 
was remarkably exemplified in their case. The nation did not accept 
the true doctrine, but it was ensnared by their false delusion. All 
generations have accepted their view of the religion and history 
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$ . _ of Israel; until the critics arose to tell us that prophetic doetrine 
was a product of the feelings, and Israelitish history a product 
of the imagination. 


THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 


The most difficult question which the 8upporters of the tra- 
ditional theory of the composition of the Pentateuch have to face, 
ariges from what might be almost called the 8ystematic neglect > 

< Wa and violation of the laws it contains, by kings, priests, prophets, | 
- and people alike, for at leass 8even hundred years. We are 
| astonisghed that a divine law promulgated in 8uch an authorita- FI 
gs. *1 tive way 8hould be so generally ignored. The fact demands an "0 
1. explanation. Can we find one in the history ? | | "3 
4 According to + the Pentatench, and the . book Joshua, Moses 0 
1 provided the children of Israel with ;a complete code -of laws. By 
: : __ It, their moral, religious, and political duties were exactly defined. 
” RP Moses' work as a lawgiver was complete when he ascended Mount 
Pisggah and died. There is, however, no reason to 8uppose that he 
had been able to 8ecure an ex animo acceptance of his law by the 
- People. Most certainly the law which he commanded then was 
not as yet written upon their heart. All through his lifetime 
the history of he people had been a chronicle of transgression. 
© | The nation which fell into the gin of calf worship at the foot of 
Sinai, and which neglected the necessary rite of admission into 
covenant with God all through the desert wanderings, must have 
been far from observing all the commandments and statutes which 
Moses commanded them to do; The history bears out Moses? 
remark, * Ye have been rebellious against the Lord from the day 

L that T knew you.” : $I 
—_ Besides this, it is plain that a large portion of the Mosaic. 
0 Law could not have been observed during the desert wanderings, 
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or before the children of Israel were settled in peace and quiet 
in their own land. The forty years in the wilderness cannot 
have been a time of orderly worsbip, s8ystematic instruetion, or 
firm rule. We have thus abundant reasons for saying, that 
though Moses gave his people a law, they did not receive 1b at 
his hands. | Sons | ; 

The subsequent history confirms this. There 8eems to have 
been a short period of obedience to the law on the part of 
Israel, but personal influence not principle was its motive. Israel 
*8erved the Lord,” we are told, *all the days of Jogshua, 
and all the days of the elders that overliived Joshua.” 
Nevertheless, Moses, with his last words, foretells a speedy 
apostasy. In the time of Joshua we already read of the 


worship of strange gods, aud he himself in his last charge 


geems to fear the worst. In the next generation, personal 
influence is no longer exerted, good principles have not 
been implanted, and the apostasy begins. © The children of Israel 
forsook the Lord God of their fathers, and 8erved Baalim and 
the gods of the people that were round about them.” 

There was nothing extraordinary in this. Israel was a child 
when he came out of Egypt, and the history of many wayward 
children 1s like his. Childrev brought up under holy influences, 
taught from infancy to walk in God's ways, often cas off their 
religion along with the restraints of childhood. A child, rebel- 
lous by nature, but kept under strict control, is of all the most 
likely to break loose, when the control is- removed, and when he 


is expoged to evil influences and examples. , 


In the case of the children of Israel, the evil influences to 
which they were exposed, after their 8ettlement in Canaan, were 
exceptionally subtle and powerful. They came in contact with a 
civilization higher than their own.(!) They had to learn the arts 


and occupations of settled life, and their teachers were the 1dola- 
trous Canaanites. The Israelites bad to learn and to forget many 


things.; they also learned a new and fascinating s8ystem of worship 
and they forgot their God. The dangerous influence of the 


Canaanites had been foreseen and provided. against by Moses ; 
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but his directions for. avoiding 1b were disregarded, and the con- 
8equences were most disastrous. 

And, on the other hand, the children of Israel were Jestitute 
of teachers of their own religion. 
great moral teacher arose in Israel who has left behind him a 
name. The leaders of the nation are of. the heroic type, capable 
of great deeds, but liable to fall into great 8ins. They are men 
of faith in God, but their faith enables them to win victories 
over temporal oppressors, not over s8piritual foes. 
which Samson was a hero cannot have been far removed from 
8avagery. Jepthah seems to have had no clear conception of the 
unity of God or of the worship -which was acceptable to Him.(?) 
Of Gideon, the greatest of the judges, it is 8aid that he made an 
ephod after which all Israel went a whoring, and which became 
a 8nare. When the leaders of the nation were men like these, it 
is not gurprising if the bulk of the nation fell away utterly 
from their God. 

All the political circeumstances of the time were against the 
orderly worship of God according to the Mosamie ritual. © The 
priest-code required a holy land under the absolute control of a 
holy people, all the alien nations exterminated and every impure 


influence banished. Tt required a united homogeneous people, 


living in a land flowing with milk and honey, under the protec- 


tion of the continued presence of God in the form of a theophany 
enthroned above the ark.” (3) Strictly 8peaking, Igrgel had no national 
existence during the times of the Judges. The nation's life and 
Spirit were crushed out of them by long oppressions. The bonds 
which united the tribes were of the weakest character. 'The gong 
of Deborah and Barak shews how incapable they were of making 
a united effort. The tribe of Ephraim bitterly resents national 
victories in waich it has no g8hare. Once, in the times of the 
Judges, the tribes combine together, and then they well nigh 8nc- 
ceed, by their indiscriminating severity and by their rash vows, in 
blotting out the name of one tribe from Tgrael. 
Midianites had 8uch power in the land, that year by year they 
reaped the harvest which the Israeliles had 8own; when the 
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.Philisgtines were able to digarm them completely, and to remove 


all the gmiths from their land; when judges like Abimelech 
ruled over them and stirred up civil war, and priests hke Eli's 


g0ns made the worship of God repulsive; when the ark of God 
was taken captive, and (probably) the tabernacle at Shiloh 8acked ; 
ib was utterly impossible that God's law could be observed, it 
was morally certain that God's law would be forgotten. 'The 
calamities which befel them made 80me of the laws a dead 
letter. There was no king, no central authority, and no nation ; 
there were no moral teachers, and no prophets of name, and 
this for a period which may have been 250 years long. We 
cannot be gurpriged that the law of Mogses ceaged to have any 
1nportant influence and any authority over the nation. 

And when more peaceable and s8ettled times came, the tradi- 
tion was broken. Cusloms, heathen and idolatrous, or at least 
contrary to the law, had become mmveterate. It was found 
impossible to enforce laws which had been 80 long ignored. The 
revival of laws which are old and may be deemed obsolete, 1s 
always a difficult tasgk. To abolish old customs is beyond the 
power of absolute kings. We may wonder David did not enforce 
the exact observance of the law of Moges, but the history 1ndi- 


cates that his power over his subjects was by no means absolute. 


When - the one s8hrine was establisched at Jerusalem, obedience to 
the Mogaic law and the 8upremacy of the tribe of Judah would 
be closely conneqted im the people's minds. Moreover David was 
not allowed to build the temple, apart from which the ceremonial 
code could not be carried out. EI: 

Tf David's failure to enforce the law can be accounted for, 
the failure of his s8uccessors need cause us litlle trouble. His 
practice was an ideal to which they rarely attained. The written 
law would have no force against immemorial eustom. Nothing 
less than a revolution, nothing legs than the destruction of the 


national life for a while, could give back to the law its rightful 
authority, 


JEREMIAH AND HIS TIMES. 


The testimony of the book Jeremiah on the great questions 
of Old Testament eriticigm is of great importance, and this for 
two reasons. He gives us (1) most valuable information as to the 
moral, religious, and political condition of the people of his time ; 
—the time, as it is alleged, of the composition of the book Deu- 
teronomy. And (2) he is the first Old Testament author who 
makes congiderable us8e of the writings of his predecessors. 

It is 8carcely necessary to 8tate that Jeremiah's times were 
times of deep moral and religious corruption. Josiah's reformation, 


thorough and vigorous though it was, was not able to s8tay even for 


a moment inevitable ruin. The idolatrous worship which he destroyed 
quickly s8prung up again. Some even were found who could trace 
the calamities of the Jewish kingdom to the giving up of an 
idolatrous rite.(!) It would be, perhaps, wrong to say that idolatry 


is the 8in over which Jeremiah specially mourhs. The moral cor- 


ruptions of Jehovah's own worshippers are to him the keenest 
80urce of grief.(?) 
| It was an age of frightful corruption, but it was not an age 
of torpor. On the contrary, there are many signs of restlessness and 
activity. The times were too perilous and eventful for sleep. In 
the earlier years of Jeremiah's prophetic life, Egypt and Babylon 
were s8triving for the empire of the world. Between these two 
empires lay the little kingdom of Judah. She could not be wholly 
independent; which alliance 8hould she prefer ! ? Which would be 
the more powerful lord to trus& to, and which would be the 
easier magster to gerve ? Later on the question was, Shall we 
gubmit to the king of Babylon's yoke, or shall we join Egypt 
and the neighbouring nations in a league against him? Questions 
of policy. ike these, questions on which the national life depended, 
must have stirred the nation's heart to its depths. 

In religious matters there was much activity and great dif- 
ference of opinion. The word of the Lord was eagerly enquired 


_ 
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at the prophet's mouth. Worshippers and sacrifices were not 
lacking to the temple at Jerusalem. With many, it was &till 
an open question whether their religion should be a polytheism or 
a monotheigm. Some prophets thought that Jehovah and His 
people were essentially united, the life of Israel 'was bound up 
with the life of his God; but others declared that He was 
about to destroy the people whom He had chosen, and the temple. 
where He had causged His name to dwell. Some thought that 
Jehovah required of His worshippers only material sacrifices and 
ritual observances; others laid 8tress upon interior devotion and 
obedience to His moral law. It is plain these matters were keenly 
debated by the rival teachers. Every now and then we find in 
Jeremiah expres8ions which may have been party or national 
cries. Such may be the thrice repeated © Temple of the Lorp,” and 
guch the 8aying, *©The law ghall not perich from the priest, nor 
counsel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet.” (*) Jeremiah's 
teaching on the controverted points was not popular. It was too 
Spiritual in its tong, too terrible in its forebodings of destruction, 
too humiliating to the national pride. After ages might give 
Jeremiah the title of © The prophet.” (*) The people of his time 
charged him with speaking falsely in the name of the Lord, and 
gought his life. As might be expected, the two chief religious 
parties took different political 8ides. There does not appear to 
have been any essential reagon why the 8upporters of the pure 
worship of Jehovah should have preferred the Babylonian alliance, 
but 8wch was undoubtedly the cage. Josiah died fighting at 
Megiddo against Pharach Necho king of Egypt. Jeremiah's 
counsel was to bear the yoke of the king of Babylon.(®) 
In Jeremniah's time there was no force 8trong enough to crush 
-  opposition, and to determine for good and all the course which 
the nation's religious and political development should take. Josiah, 
no doubt, could put down. all outward opposition to his will, but 
it may be considered certain that there were many who strongly 
disapproved of his reforms, who jealously scrutinized the means 
he used for carrying them into effect, who aid within themselves, 
Our time will eome again. A precedent was not wanting to 
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them; Manasseh had followed Hezekiah. And after Josiah's time 
the reaction came. The worshippers of Jehovah were no longer 
gupported by the royal authority. That authority was not 8trong, 
nor was it consistently uged. The Egyptian and Babylonian 
parties in turn got the upper hand. The power of the princes 
was great, and controlled that of the king.(®) The prophets were 
divided amongst themselves. Both priest and prophet were denounced 
by Jeremiah. There were writers as well as oral teachers upon the 
controversies of the time; the pen of 8cribes was busy, and busy 
about © the law of the Lorp.” 

Such being the characteristics of the age in which Jeremiah 
lived, is it likely that a book hitherto unknown, claiming to be 
the work of Moses, necessitating a religious revolution, would be 
accepted as genuine and authentie without challenge or protest? 
The more useful Deuteronomy was to one party in the s8tate, the 
more certain the other parties were to denounce it as a forgery. 
It cannot have been a popular book in Jeremiah's time. Tt would 
not be accepted in a burst of popular enthusiaem. Its appropriate 
 denunciations of punishment on the Jewish nation, its decided 
prohibition of the popular worship of the high places, its lofty 
standard of spiritual teaching, —all these must have inclined the 
people to gay of it, © This is a hard saying, who can hear it?” 
Even 8upposing that Josiah was strong enough to put down all 
objections to its authenticity, the circumstances of its © invention ?” 
could not have been forgotten when he died. The party which 
bad chafed under his reforms would not have hesitated to de- 
nounce it as gpurious after his death, if they had had a good 
cage. The 8trong prophetical party which opposed Jeremiah would 
naturally regard with 8uspicion a book 80 ugeful for Jeremiah's 
purposes. The family of Aaron would not - approve of a book 
which 8eemed to draw no distinetion between them and the rest of 
the tribe of Levi.(!) The writers busy about the law were conversant 
with the ancient literature of their nation, and would have much. 
to 8ay against a new book of which they had never heard. The 
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Egyptian party would do their best, to damage the credit of the —— 


chief 8upporters of the Babylonian alliance. In short, the book _ : 


Then 
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Deuteronomy would, after Josiah's death, have far more enemies 
than ſriends. Tf the lying pen of Jeremiah and his school had 
made a lie to be the law of Jehovah, there were many whose 
opinions made them anxious, and whose knowledge made them 
competent, to expose the fraud. 

The narrative of the book of Kings adds force to thege con- 
8iderations. We 8ee that the book Deuteronomy when found does 
not lie on a royal sbelf or in a priestly library. The question of 
its authenticity was not a matter of mere literary curiosity ; the 
book Deuteronomy is henceforth a book of the deepest interest 
and importance, not only to priests and prophets, but to all the 
people. It is not allowed to remain a dead letter a moment 
longer. Its contents are made known to all. It 1s proclaimed 
publicly in the ears of all the people. It is at once put mito 
force. Its long neglect is regarded as an inexpiable gin involv- 
ing the ruin of the nation. Notwithstanding the greater number 
of all clas8es of the people disliked its teaching, and would have 
been glad to diseredit its authority, it was accepted in slence, 
or rather with professions of penitence, Of Jeremiah men could 
829, Thou hast spoken falsely in the name of the Lord. Of 
Deuteronomy no one 8aid, God did not speak to Moses thus. 
We argue that if, in the cireumstances of the case, the genume- 
ness of Deuteronomy was undisputed, the only reason- could be 
that its genuineness was indisputable. 

We cannot, for ib would involve the consideration of details, 8ay 
much on the other cauge which makes the witness of Jeremiah's 
book 80 important on critical questions, viz., his quotations of 
former wntings. | 

The nature of his connection with other books of the Old 
Testament 1s often disgputed. It cannot be 8aid certainly whether 
he is quoting them or they are quoting him. Still the range of 
his admitted quotations is very wide. He is plainly thoroughly 
acquainted with the national literature. It is unreagonable to 
guppose he was alone in his knowledge, and go we infer that 
the s8acred writings then extant were probably known to a con- 
8iderable number of persons. It would be also unreasonable to 


FEREMITAH vn. 21, 22, 23. 


gupPose that this knowledge of eacred literature was confined to 
- one 8chool or party. The men who boasted © We are wise and 
the law of the Lord is with us,” would have it too. $So here 
again we 8ee how extremely difficult ib would be to impoge & 
new code of laws on the people in Josiah's time. Forged deeretals 
are promulgated and accepted only in a dark age. : 

The pass8age contained in Jeremiah vu. 21, 22, 23, may here 
be referred to, as it is said it contains © what, from the nature 
of the case, we could hardly have expected to find, viz., a formal 
and explicit statement that in Jeremiah's time there was no 
8uch volume as the Pentateuch recognized as a divine utterance.” (®) 

The words are these : © Thus 8aith the LorD of .,hosts, the God 
of Tsrael, Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices and - eat 
flesch. For I 8pake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concern- 
ing burnt offerings or sacrifices; But this thing commanded I 
them, 8aying, Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people.” 

Jeremiah here &eems to deny that God gave the poop 
ordinances concerning burnt offerings and gacrifices in the times of 
the Exodus. Can he have meant this? Thosge who maintain it 
have forgotten their own theory as to the composition of the book 
of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah's relation to it. They might have 
found the passage very ugeful for their purpose had Amos or 
Hosea written it, but it proves too much for them in Jeremiah's 
mouth. Jeremiah's intimate knowledge of Deuteronomy is not dis- 
puted, his mind is imbued with its words and teachings. 
Deuteronomy as8erts that God gave the people ordinances 
concerning burnt offerings and 8acrifices in the times of the 
Exodus.(?) Are we to understand that Jeremiah 1s here protesting 
against Hilkiah's © pious forgery”? Was he an accomplice in that 
forgery or was he not? If an accomplice, he would not have 
stultified himself by 8uch a protest. If he was not an accomplice, 
his use of Deuteronomy 8hews that he bond fide believed its 
statements concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices. 

The true meaning of the pass8age 1s. not Tar to geek. All. 
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FEREMIAZ vii. 21, 22, 23. 


through the chapter Jeremiah has been exalting moral duties over 
external rites and ceremonies. He has had in his mind the ten 
words as the bagis of the moral law : and he has also had in 
his mind the events. of Mount Sinai, where the covenant was 
made-; verse 23 leads us back to Exodus xix. 5, 6. It is possble 
that here he may be referring to the fact that the first bagis of 
the covenant was the moral law, and that the ceremonial law was 
not introduced till after the apostasy of the golden calf. The 
words, © The day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt,” 
may refer to God's earlier dealings with Israel, to the period 
immediately 8ucceeding the Exodus. But, more probably, the moral 
law is here exalted above the ceremonial law. Such expressions 
as © Thou degiredst not sacrifice,” © Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not,” are to be compared. 'The force of 8uch statements 
is expressed exactly by the words in Hogea vi. 6, © For I desired 
mercy - and not gacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings.” 

The 8tatement contained in this passage is thus geen to have 
no bearing on the date of the composition of the law. The 


critical explanation makes Jeremiah mncons1stent with his authorities 
and with himgelf. 


LECTURE TV. 


«The. Spirit of the Lord spake by me; and His word was in 
my tongue.” —2 Sam. XXxI11. 2. 


The Modern Biblical critics are not, 1t must be 
freely confessed, wanting im appreciation of the Hebrew 
prophet. They confess that he was endowed with many 
marvellous gifts of God. They give him tagks beyond 
the powers of ordinary men. They allow him to range, 
almost at will, over the field of the past and present. 


But there they draw their line. Hitherto he may come, 
but no further. hey deny him that power which 
men have been wont to regard as peculiarly his own. 
They do not admit that God ever hfted to him that 
ark cloud which hides the future Irom our eyes. He 
iscerned the les80ns of the past, but he could not 
eclare the course of future events. He had deep in- 
Sight into the present, but he had no foresight of the 
distant future. Prophecy in the sense of prediction i 
not allowed by them to have any real -existence.® 
The critical argument here may be stated thus. 
knowledge of the distant future 1s g8upernatural. e. 


prophet's predictions must be classed with the prophet's 


. 


miracles. Miraculous narratives may be variously ex- _ 
plained, but 8o far as they are miraculous, they. are” © 


COT TO 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PROPHECY. [LECT. 1V- 


not historical., They are sometimes pure inventions, 
80metimes exaggerations of the truth, 8ometimes cap- 
able of a natural explanation. With respect to the 
' predictions contained in the Hebrew prophets, they 
are commonly written after the event. Sometimes the 
books themselves are centuries later than their 8upposed 
authors. Sometimes pas8ages were interpolated in 
ancient books. In s80me cages the prophecies bring 
about their own fulfilment, in others they resolve them- 
8elves into analogies or historical parallels, in others the 
fulfilment is read into the prophet's word by the Jewish 
 - or Christian interpreter. 
We 8ee, then, that we have here two lines of 

argument : 

(1) Prophecy, in the gense of the prediction of 
future events, 18 @ przore inconcelvable. 

(2) Satisfactory evidence of the fulfilment of 80- 
called prophecies 1s not forthcoming. | 

'The first argument has an important place in the 

argument of every book of the modern critical school. 
Without it no evidence of weight for the late date of 
' 80me of the books of the Old Testament could be pro- 
duced. If you find a plain prediction of an event of 
later history in a book, it is at once aid either that 
the passage is a late interpolation, or that the whole 
book is late. So the @ przort assumption of the incon- 
ceivableness of the prediction of future events by man, 
is used to destroy the evidence for the fulfilment of 
prophecy ; the s8econd argument of the critics does 
not stand without the first. When the Apologist points 
to this pas8age, or that book, as containing plain proofs 
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predictions were made after the event. When he as 


Lecr. iv.] THEIR USE BY THE. CRITICS. 129 


of the fulfilment of prophecy, he is answered, these 


the ground on which this as8ertion 18 made, he 18 given 
80me arguments derived from words or grammatical 
forms. These are said to be late, or not used by the 
reputed author. When he asks for further and more 
conclusive evidence, he finds that the main argument, 


the argument from the predictions, has been kept mn 


resgerve. Other arguments may be weak or utterly fail, 
but this, 1t is confidently afhrmed, 18 ' of conclugive 
Strength. It is of importance to draw attention to 
this fact, because the modern critics profess that they 
are willing to fight the question on either line ot argu- 


.ment. Predictions of the future are a preort  1ncon- 


ceivable, that 1s one line. - No predictions of the fu- 
ture can be produced, that is the other line. When 
you examine the arguments, you find these hnes are 
not independent of one another. The critics cannot 
maintain the 8econd unless they assume the first.? 

It is worth while als to draw attention to the 
unfair way in which the predicter of the iuture or the 


worker of miracles 1s described by some_. of the modern 


critics. They describe him as one who. 1s 8upposed to 
have gsupernatural powers at his command.” And then 
the g8ufferings and - persecutions of - the prophets are 
pointed to as an easy proof of the absurdity of the idea. 


We ask, Who is there that maintains that any mere 


man has ever had g8upernatural powers at his command 
Who regards a prophet or'a worker of miracles as 8uper- 
human? Many believe that superhuman power was 


entrusted to him at certain times and for certain. 


I 


» 
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LINGUISTIC ARGUMENTS. [LECT. IY. 


purposes, but no one believes that he was able to 
work a miracle at will. Many believe that the prophet 
was allowed to catch s8ight of a line here and there in 
the Book of the Future, but no one imagines that he 
was able to read it as an open book. One may tairly 
protes: against this travesty, this caricature of the 
Christian conception of the prophet or worker of 
miracles. We know no superhuman man but Him who 
was Son of Man and Son of God. We know no 
Superhuman actions but those worked by the might of 
God Himself. 

It may be well to notice briefly here the linguistic 
arguments used by the critics, as they have important 
bearing on this part of my 8ubject. Lingustic argu- 
ments, to be valid, must be drawn from a suffictently 
wide field. You cannot determine an author's charac- 
teristic words, phrases, and forms, from a few chapters. 
Now all the materials of the Old Testament critic must 
be derived from the Old Testament itself.® He has no 
external aids whatsoever. He has to determine the 
course of the development of the Hebrew language 
through more than one thousand years. He has to do 
this under peculiar difficulties. The Hebrew and 
Aramaic dialects come from a common fount, they 
touch one' another in the history of the Northern 
Kingdom, they blend” at the time of the Exile. The 
eartest Hebrew, the dialect of the Northern Kingdom, 
the corrupted Hebrew of the returned exiles have 
80me common characteristics.® It is difficult to establish 
any theory when your materials are both meagre and 
ambiguous. It is, on the other hand, most easy to 
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devise one according to your fancy and taste. Your _ 
imagination 8upplies all deficiencies. It may, in this cage, 
run riot amongst centuries. You may call early Hebrew - 
late, and late early. If you are at liberty to 8uppose 
an interpolation whenever you see a difficulty, you can _ + 
irame what theory you please, The Old Testament = 
as we have 1t, the critic says, is the product of the 
8ubjectivity of the prophets. It is more true to 8ay 
that the Old Testament, as the critics leave it when : 
they have re-arranged it, is a product of their. own _ © 
Subjectivity. The field of Old Testament criticigm 18 
a field of wide limits, and with few landmarks. No- 
where are there stored up for us any precious, early, 
and decisive fragments of tradition like thosge in which 
the pages of Eusebius abound ; there are none of those ei 
contemporary helps which gude and restrain the New 
Testament critic. The Old Testament critic wants 7 
. more help than his New Testament brother. The 
wildest dreamer can hardly imagme more than a | 
hundred years between the earliest and latest book of 3 
the New Testament. The writing of the Old Testa- _ © 
ment was g8pread over more than a thousand years.® bn 
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Sufficient proof of this subjectivity, this -arbitrari- 
ness of the Old Testament critics, may be found by 
: comparing the conclusions at which they have arrived 
= is during the past fifty years. They all agree in thig— 
J to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy. They _ 
divide the Old Testament into a mags of fragments. "7 
The work of destruction is complete ; hardly one 8tone 7 
| is left upon another. But now the difficulty of their + 
| task begins. The critical faculty has enabled them to 


\ 
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pull the Old Testament to pieces ; that same faculty 
may be verified and established, if they can put it 
| together again. The Jewish and Christian Church have 

been utterly mistaken, we are told, in their conception 

of the Old Testament ; but what is the true concep- 

tion? At present the critics cannot tell us which 1s 

the topmost and which 1s the foundation stone. It 

would be unreasonable to. expect them to agree in 
[II details, but at least they ought to be able to agree in 
Wt. general results. They ought to able to tell us whether 
f Deuteronomy ' 8 the first or last book of the Penta- 
teuch. . There 8hould be 80me certainty whether a 
prophetical work is before or after the exile. They 
might be agreed whether the Pzalter as a whole 1s 
Wilt” Davidic or Maccabean. Successlve generations 8hould 
We}. not -assert with equal posttiveness of the very 8ame 
= words and sentences, that they are unmistakeable proofs 
of an early and of a late date. The critics should 
be able to tell us by this time whether Elohim or 
"Pp Jehovah is the name used to represent the Deity in 
If. the earliest documents. There was a time when 
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Biblical dictionaries. A time has come when the hy- 
potheses of Kuenen and Wellhausen are reproduced in 
encyclopedias. It is -well to remember that Kuenen's 
and Wellhausen's theories are not a development of 
Ewald's, but its 8ubversion. They do not build on 
Ewald's lines, nor even on Ewald's foundation. The 


the one to the other, as the traditional theory is to 


Ewald's dicta formed the staple of the articles of 


theories of the two schools of criticism are as contrary. 


both. $80 it would seem that the subjectivity of the 


AM 
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critic, not the facts with which he deals, determines 4 
his conception of the Old Testament. We may retort . 
their accusation against the prophets upon themselves, 
i They have no scruples in allowing their own convic- 
tions and wishes to exercise an influence - on their 


3  representation. They colour; they arrange, they 8elect _ 
3 their facts.''®? 'Y 
7 When then the linguistic arguments concerning the * 
i Old Testament are meagre, ambiguous, variously 
' interpreted, we have greater reason to lay stress on 
J the witness which the Jewish Church bears to her = 
7 Divine ook. The tradition of the Jewish Church was 
WM not embodied in writing for centuries; it was not the + 
8 | Eastern way. But oral traditions - in the East have a _ 
3 peculiar strength and permanency. The lives of The _ 
; ' Church and of The Book are bound together, an 
? they mutually explain one another. 'The Book gives 7 
; us a truth-hke account of the origin and history of bY 
Þ The Church. The vigorous life of The Church is a © 
witness to the 8ubstantial truth of 'The Book. +; 
[ have pointed out 80me of the weaknesses in the 
critical arguments against prophecy, now let us 8& how _ + 


they may be more directly met. This is a difficult -_ 7 
task. For the most part we have to deal, not with 
certainties, but with probabilities. The evidence is 
often doubtful, or at least doubt has been cast upon 
it, It is impossible, here at any rate, to enter into 
details, yet details largely make up our cage. 

number of different arguments may be adduced, but 
none Perhaps in themselves are conclusive. | 
Separately they might be disregarded ; viewed 
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they make up a mass of evidence which must not be 
despiged. Certainly a gcientific demonstration of the 
existence of the Prophetical gift is not to be looked 
for. We cannot arrive at a certainty concerning a 
Spiritual truth by a simple exercise of human taculties. 
Spiritual things must be - 8piritually discerned. In 
8piritual matters, human reason has her most important, 
her most necegsary work ; but 8he cannot git as 
gupreme judge in s8piritual things. Reason is the 
handmaid of faith, but 8he 1s not her migtress to 8end 
her (whither 8he wall. 
T— 


onsidering the prophetic claim to predictive 

power, my first remark is this: Whether the prophets 

had or had not the power of foreseeing future events, 

tt 28 certain they claimed it. That will be admitted by 

all. Isaiah, indeed, regards the predictive power as a 

peculiar function of the prophets of the true God. - He 

represents Jehovah as challenging the false gods to the 

contest. They were to produce their cause, they were 

to bring forth their strong reasons. They were to 

prove. their deity by their knowledge of the future, 

they were to shew things to come. Begide Jehovah 

there was no God that ghewed or declared the end 

_ Irom the beginning, and from ancient times the 

things that were not yet done. Amos, in words which 

almost demand limitation, says, * Surely the Lord God 

will do nothing but He revealeth His 8ecret unto His 

Servants the prophets.” Moges, in the book Deuter- 

onomy, finds the criterion of a true prophet in the 

fulfilment of his prophecy. When the prophet's word 

 eame to pass, then the - people would know that he 
= was a prophet indeed.® | IE 
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My next remark is, The people of ITsrael admii 
the prophetic claim. It is quite certain the chosen 
in all ages expected predictions from their prophets. They 
looked Tor predictions from the prophets, just as we look 
for counsel from the wise. Words concerning the future 
estiny of Israel lived in the nation's memories and _—? 
opes, though the prophets who had uttered them had * 
een forgotten, or had at least long passed away. The 
ews of our Lord's time, many generations after the 
line of prophets had ceaged, were looking for the 
fulfilment of words 8poken hundreds of years betore. 
The Jewish people did not always believe the prophets  - 
when they prophesied. They said 8ometimes, * Thou 
hast spoken falsely,” *©* Why hast thou propheme 
thus?” and the hke. But we never find them denying _ _ 7 
the predictive power. They never 8ay, Who can _ 2 
foretell the future, but God alone? On the contrary, © 
they naturally inquire of the prophet before they take 
any important matter in hand. In the great crises. of 
the nation's history, kings and people come to the 
prophet and ask, What is the word of the Lord? = 
And when they ask the question they - mean not only, 7 
Tell us, for you are wise, what we- ought to do; but _ © 
they mean also, Tell us, for God tells you, what will _- 
be the is8ue of events, what is coming to pags,? 
We remark further, Prophetze predictions produced 
great. practical results. What was the cause of the y 
vitality of the people of Israel? How was 1t that”. 2 
affliction never . crushed the *life out of them? How = 
was it that they were never absorbed | 
the great world empires between .w 


- 
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Partly no doubt it was their glorious past. They had 
a history written with an iron pen, and fixed with 
| lead, upon the rock for ever. This was much, but it 
was not sufficient. When a nation lives upon 1ts past, 
it feeds upon ashes. If a nation is to preserve its life, 
it must have hopes in the future, as well as memories 
in the past. The Hebrew nation always had these 
hopes. When all the world was hopeless, they were 
hopeful. From whence did. the hope spring ? Most 
certainly it was not from measuring themselves against 
their great opponents. What reasonable expectation, - 
| humanly speaking, could Israel ever have of escaping 
destruction, when Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, or Rome 
laid their hand upon her? Their basis of hope can 
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only have been this. They firmly believed that God 


would fulfil His promises by the prophets to them, as 
He had fulfilled them to their forefathers. The past 
history of the nation was a record of fulfilled prophecy, 
the future history would be a record of the accom- 
plishment- of prophecies as yet unfulfilled. 
It is worth while noticing, whilst we are on this 
point, how utterly the modern critical theory fails to . 
account for the hopefulness of Israel. You must base 
that hopefulness either on Israel's past or future, and, 
on that theory, neither the one nor the other gives a 
firm foundation. Israel's past is a prophetic picture ; 
Israel's future - 18 a prophetic dream. It is absurd to 
* Suppose that mythical stories can ever have penetrated 
80 deeply into the nation's heart as to have become a 
-- Source of life and strength. When the prophets re- 
 rounted those wonderful acts of the Lord in the .olden 
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Lzcr.1v.) EFFECT OF DANIEL'S PROPHECIES. © 13 
time which had no existence except in the prophetic 
imagination, their words must have sounded m the 
eople's ears with 8omewhat of a hollow ring, God 


acted thus in the days of old, s8aid the prophets, 


and He will act in hke manner in the days to come. 


Both 8tatements were equally delusive. Such expedients 
might sustain hope and life for a time, but 80oner or 


later they must have been s8een to be a mockery and 


a SNINATre., 


— We may illustrate all this by referring to the 


ook of the prophet Daniel. That book purports to 
e 1n part history and in part prophecy. According to 
the eritical- theory, its history is a fable and its 
expectations were never rTealised. Although pure fiction 
it was readily accepted by the Jewish nation. What 1s 
more 1t did the work for which 1t was written. © Can 
we doubt,” gays Kuenen, * the powerful effect of the 
Book of Daniel upon the Jewisn nation of those days? 
Can we withhold from the writer the testimony that he 


deserved well of his fatherland ? © How can pure. 


fiction have had guch a powerful influence ? Plainly; 


it must have acted like a dram, filling the nation with - - 


talse strength for a time. . But we know quite well 
the ultimate effect of s8uch intoxicating draughts ; it is 
to leave the drinker weaker and more depressed than 
ever. Such was not the effect here. Who can doubt 
that the Jewish nation emerged from its 8truggle with 
Antiochus Epiphanes, more hopeful of its future, more 
devoted to its Good, realising more fully- the treagure 


of 1ts Sacred books ?. Strange to | 8aY, the book of 4 
Daniel, though its past was* mythical and its expecta- 
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tions had been already falsified, was admitted into the 
Canon without hesitation or remark. One hundred 
years passed away, and Messianic hopes, which are 
not prominent in Apocryphal literature, which did not 
animate the people during the Maccabean struggle, 
filled every Jewish breast. The whole nation enthusias- 
tically believed in the Messianic promise, and thought 
that the time of the fulfilment had come. So bright 
was Jewish hope that it 8hone beyond the limits of the 
nation; and all through the FEast there was an 
expectation of the coming of some great One. What 
was the foundation of this hope? We can find none 
but the predictions of the Hebrew prophets. Why was 
the hope 80 strong just at that time? It was because 
they* believed that Daniel's seventy weeks were well 
nigh fulfilled, and that the day of Messiah the Prince 
had come. And then mark this, for it definitely 
connects the Messianic hope of the time of Christ 
with the predictions of the prophets, the day of 
Messiah, as the Jews had determined it, passed by, 
as they believed, and Messiah did not. come. Once 
again Mess1anic hope ceased to be a prominent 
element in Jewish life. Why was this? I; was 
because their clearly defined expectations had been, as 
they thought, falsified. The Messianic prophecies had 
become an enigma of which they had lost the key, 
for they had failed to discern the Christ. All this 
Shows clearly that the predictions of the Hebrew 
prophets hal a - practical, powerful, and permanent 
influence on Jewish national life. We are entitled to 
ask, Is 16 not truth only which has and which unparts 
permanent power 20") 
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We 8ee then that the prophets claimed the power 
of predicting the future, we gee that the people 
admitted their claim, we 8ee that predictions, whether 
true or false, had a practical and permanent influence 
on the development of the Jewish nation. Our next 
point 1s, /n 80me cases, predictions of - coming events 
and their accomplishment can be put side by side and 
their agreement discerned.® 

We cannot, of course, do this with most of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. In many cages we 
cannot prove beyond all reasonable doubt the date of 
the prophecies ; the evidence 1s deficient. In other 
cages the resemblance between the prediction and the 
fulfilment 1s not discernible by all ; we may feel 1t for 
ourselves, but we cannot bring it home to others. 
But there are cases left which may fairly be ranked 
amongst evidential prophecies. These may not compel 
conviction, but they demand attention, They are 
forcible, 1t not conclugive. Such a prophecy is gJere- 
miah's double prediction of a 8eventy years' duration 
to the Jewish captivity and the Babylonisgh Empire. 
Both events were certainly far beyond the foresight of 
the most . 8agacious of Jeremiah's time. Both events 
were improbable in the highest degree. -It is difficult 
to 8ay which was the more unlikely of the two—that 
the Jewish nation exiled to Babylon should in g8eventy 
ears return, or that the great Babylonigh Empire, 
owning no. rival amongst the world kingdoms, 8hould 
in 8eventy years be destroyed. Jeremiah made these 
two improbable predictions, and both were fulfilled. 
His prophecy. was too complex for men to ascribe its 


# 


be fulfilment to a happy accident. The genuineness of his 
book as. a whole is not disputed. The critics are 


| difficult to extricate themselves. Some admit the literal 
Ll fulfilment, and take refuge in the unscientific, uncntical 
Wl \ hypothesis of an interpolation of which there 18 no 
|| | proof. Others admit the  genuineness of the passage, 
bo but deny the literal fulfilment; the captivity, they 
argue, lasted not seventy, but only s1xty years.” 
The Book of Damel might furnish us with other 
instances of fulfilled predictions. The last word in the 
. controversy . as to its date has not yet been said- 
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tion of the future is an imposstbihty, the evidence for 
its Maccabean date is meagre and . inconclusive. And 
: even 1t we grant the Maccabean date, we do not give 
- _ up our case, there would be still predictions of the 
bh” future in the Book of Damiel.® 
My next remark is, The Hebrew prophets were 
able to foresee the coming age and its nature, centuries 
before ut came. It is not on the fulfilment of predictions 
||| | of events in the histories of the kingdoms of the 
Hh 'Y  _ - world, that I should be inclined to rest the Hebrew 
| x prophet's cage. It is the Kingdom of Heaven, its 
character and 1ts extent, which the Hebrew prophets 
rejoiced to 8e2 afar off, They were able to ovyerpass 
the limits of their race an1 age, they were able to 
look forward in triumphant hope to a time when the 
world-wide kingdoms ot righteousness and peace s8hould 
be establighed. They foresee not merely the future 


of the Jew, but the future of the race. The whole 
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placed in a difficulty here, from which they find it 


Unless you start with the assumption that the predic- 
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the waters cover the gea.” They were able to foresee a 


Lec. 1v.] THE MESSIANIC PREDICTIONS. 


earth would be *© full of the knowledge of the Lord, as _ # 


time when there should be a universal religion—one God to 
all the families of the earth. The 1dea 8eemed folly to _ 
Roman statesmen, hundreds of years alter ; but- 14 has Np 
been fulfilled, if not completely, m a marvellous ov 
degree. It is the Messianic predictions of the prophets 
which have had the most wonderful fulfilment, We 
may put aside the consideration of the fulfilment of [- 
details of Messianic prophecies in the life and work of pb: 
egus of Nazareth. On these opinions will differ, But 

the prophets draw for us a wonderful ' picture, Christ 
the Son of David, who 8hould come. - The historians —_ 
tell us of a wonderful historical personage; Jesus the . 
Son of Mary, who did come. When we place the by 
prophetic anticipation and the historical . record &ide by - 
side, we can hardly fail to ee a general agreement 
between the two. 0 have given mankind, even in - 
the barest outhne, the picture of Jesus Christ, - 18, - I 
think, the surest proof of the prophet's predictive - 
power. | foyreh 6609 4] 
It must be borne in mind that these prophecies, 

or at least many of them, are contrary in their 8pirit 
to thosge we might expect from Jews. 'The Jews are - 
by nature and education. exclusive, they expect to keep © 
their good things for themselves. The prophets in their N. 
predictions go contrary to Jewisgh prejudices. They 
anticipate the passing away of the Jews' most precious 
things. God's kingdom was going' to be wider than a 
Jew degired, God's kingdom would be nobler than a 
Jew could imagine, You cannot ay  these predictions 
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PREDICTION OF THE FUTURE [LECT. Iv. 


were the expression of Jews' enthusiastic hopes. They 
were outside, above, even contrary —to their expect- 
ations. 

My next remark is one of a wholly different 
kind. © Predictzon of the future, as wu 1s generally 
understood, is not the essential work of the Hebrew 
prophet. In the popular idea, the Hebrew prophet. is 
the predicter of future events. Foretelling the future, 
18 not merely one of - his functions, it is his essential 
function. He did other things, no doubt, but this was 
the one thing which made him what he was. From 
this he derived his name of prophet. This was the 


'8ecret, or, more correctly, the manifestation of his 


strength. This it is which distinguishes him from other 
mess8engers of God. 

Such no doubt is the popular idea, When we 
come to compare 1t with the facts, we find that it 1s 
an exaggeration, and a mistake. It gives an undue 
importance to that which was, after all, only a sub- 
ordinate feature of the prophetic work. It mistakes the 
essential tnnction of a prophet. A man might be a 
prophet, and yet never, in the ordinary 8ense of the 
words, foretell the future.0? 

It is hardly necessary to 8ay that etymology, 
whether Hebrew or Greek, gives no certain 8upport 
to the popular 1dea, The etymology of the common 
Hebrew word for a prophet is doubtful.® But no 
proposal makes prediction to be the fundamental 


meaning of ©* Nabi,” We may 8ay with certainty that 


though the © Nabs” may foretell the future, this is not 
indicated by the name he bears. The etymology of the 


P 
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* 


Greek word 1s obvious, but leads us to no certain 
conclusion. The mpo in mpopyrys has no necessary 
reference to time. The Tpopyrns might be a foreteller. 
or a forthteller, or a speaker for another. On this 
point Greek etymology is of course a 8econdary 
authority. When we are discussing a peculiarly 
Hebrew institution, we are not bound by Greek ideas 
of 1t. 

Again, usage is against the popular idea, The 
earliest prophet 1s Abraham, and he foretells no future 
events. The greatest prophet is Moses, and when you 
have eliminated all his predictions from his. teaching, 
that teaching remains a perfect whole. RElyjah is the 
typical prophet, and his work had almost exclusve 
reference to the men and the cireumstances of his own 
time. The Hebrew historians are reckoned amongst 
the prophets ; the chroniclers of the past had thus the 
prophetic ' essential no less than the predicters of the 
future. Passing on to New Testament times, we find 
it 8tated on Divine authority that no greater prophet 
than John the Baptist had as yet appeared. Yet it 
was John the Baptist's work not to promise a Coming 
One, but to point to Him Who had come. Going on 
Still later, we find that, in the Christian Church, the 
function of the prophet was to interpret Scnpture.: 
He was the forthteller not the foreteller, the preacher 
not the predicter.*” Lagst of all, though men are wont 
to regard *© prophesying” and * foretelling” as synony- 

 mous English words, the indentification is- not even now 
universally made, and it was less common two or 
three centuries ago than now. 


"THE PROPHET'S WORK IN THE PRESENT. [Lxcr. vv: 


\. And, indeed; we cannot read our Old Testament, 
that monument of - prophetic power, that chronicle of 
prophetic work, without perceiving how contrary the 
popular theory of the prophet 1s to the facts recorded 
there. Those who make the Hebrew prophet a mere 
foreteller, lower his dignity and 1gnore his great work. 
Which was the nobler or more important function, to 
tell the people their duty to their God and their 
fellow-men, to teach them truths long forgotten or hitherto 
unknown, to be the champion of truth and righteous- 
'ness In a crooked and perverse generation 4 or to tell 
with more or less of distinctness what would happen 
in the latter days? We may 8ay boldly that the 
Hebrew prophet's work was in the present. He did not 
write books for after generations to read, though, strange 
to gay, they read them. He 8hot his arrows straight 
into the hearts of his hearers—the men of his .own 
generation. In times of unexampled and unparalleled 
aftlictions, difficulties, and dangers, when the lights and 
legs0ns of the past were insufficient, he geenis to have 
been allowed glimpses of the future, 80 that even in 
the darkest times it might till be posstble for his 
people to hope. But what prophetical writing could 
fairly. be called a book. of predictions ? The prophet's 
hopes are in the coming age, but his work is in the 
present. He is not a dreamer, he is a practical man. 
He speaks and acts as one who knows that the 
present is the seedtime, - the future the harvest. If he 
foretells the harvest, 1t 18 that he may induce men to 
gow the. 8eed. 

Tt 1s not very difficult, I think, to see why the 
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Lecr. Tv.] THE PROPHET'S GREAT WORK. © 145 


foretelling part of the prophet's functions has had 8uch. 


undue importance attached to 1t. For the same reason 
the holy men of old are marked off from those of 
our own time, as 1f they were beings of another kind. 
For the game reason, the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, not now given, are exalted in comparison with 
His ordinary gifts, distributed. to all. Christians of all - 
time. The faith which removes mountains is thought 
more highly of than the faith which removes the 
burden of 8in. The external, 8upernatural- gifts shine 
more brightly before men's eyes than the internal, 
gupernatural graces. There 18 a glitter about the fore- 
telling absent from the forthtelling. And yet the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit are- not, as St. | Paul 
tells us, the best gifts. The s8pirit of love is more to 
be coveted than the spirit of prophecy. To know with 
a deep full knowledge God's revelation already given, 
is greater than to- be the recipient of a fresh revelation. 
To tell a man how he ought to live, is greater than 
to tell a man what is coming to pass in the latter 
days. 

And yet, there is a sense in which it may be aid 
that the prophet's great work was to predict. The 
prophet himself was a prediction of a greater prophet. 
The prophet's whole work was an earnest of the greater 
work yet to be accomplished. In' the first: lecture we 


8aw that the coming of our Lord Jegus OChrist 


demanded preparation for it, and now -we may say that 
the prophets and their work demanded . a | fulfilment. 
Those have not. determined the: prophets' true e's 
who disconnect them from the Great Prophet at : 
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246 THE PROPHETS IMPLY THE CHRIST. (Lev. w. 


the New Covenant. The prophets arose in their 8eason, 
they fulfilled their work, they fell on sleep, they left 
their people hoping for something more. If we believe 
that God is Ruler and Governor in the World, we may 

-  - take what theory of the prophetic work we will, and 
. yet till feel compelled to admit that the prophets 
implied the Christ. The prophets tell us, God never 
wholly left this world 3 the prophets assure us, God's 
abiding place shall be once more amongst men. In 
this 8enge the prophets, whether their immediate work 
was in the past, or the present, or the future, are 
always predicting. Their greatest work, nay, we may 
8ay,/ their one great work was to point to the Great 
Coming One.” *This was the reagon why John the 
Baptist was the greatest of them all. He could point to 
the Christ with a definiteness and a distinctiveness beyond 
their power. From 80me of the prophets we learn 
nothing of the Coming One directly. They predicted 
none of the facts of His life or death. They tell us 
nothing of His nature or work. But their work was 
always a work of preparation, and of preparation for 
_ Him, The works of the different prophets differed in 
outward form, BSometimes beautiful were their feet 
-upon the mountains, catching, from their high stand- 
point, the first glimpse of the Deliverer, telling the 
glad tidings, publishing peace. But not less truly were 
they filling the office of prophet, when they were 
working in the valleys, and were 80 preparing the way 
for the Coming One, when they made the crooked 
things 8traight, and the rough places plain, before His 
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Leer. iv.] THE PROPHETS TEACHERS OF NEW TRUTHS.” t47 


Tf we view 'the - prophet's work in this way, we 
Shall at once see an answer to those who agsert th: 
the prophecies whose fulfilment is quoted in the 
Testament, are passages divorced from their context, _ 
and interpreted on wrong principles. How can they be 
divorced from their context if the burden of every 
prophetic message is the Coming One? How can 
they be interpreted on wrong principles, when © The 
testumony of Jesus 1s the 8pirit of Propheey ?” 

The prophets, as we have geen, are not to be 
regarded as essentially predicters © of future events. 
What then was their great work? It may be stated 
thus, They had to communicate new truths to their 
people. 

The truths which the Prophets had to preach to 
their people were new in form, and in part, perhaps, 
-New in 8ubstance. This was the 8onurce of their mnflu- 
ence and s8trength. We in this age, we in this place, + 
are most ready to admit the truth of that 's8aying 
which legend ascribes to a Hebrew, Trath is the 
strongest, Truth overcometh all things ; Truth doth 
abide and 1s strong for ever, and hveth and reigne 
for ever.®?* Still, like all forces, Truth is not indepen- 
dent of circumstances. She requires a field for her 
exercige. Bhe 18 a most potent lever, but without a 
fulerum she cannot work. OCertain conditions fulfilled, 


4 


She is able to put forth her might. One of these 

conditions is, $he must not have waxen old and _ 
obsolete. Objectively, the Truth is never old, for 8he _ 
dwells with the Eternal God. Subjectively, the Truth 
may become old, for 8he 80jJourns amongst mortal men. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE TRUTH NECESSARY. [Lxcr. tv. 


cannot be destroyed, but she may be s8mothered. 
She can never die, but she may ceage to be a living 
force. In the beginning a truth flasghes out brightly 
and warmly from the heart of a gingle man. It is 
embraced by the nobler few. It is wondered at, 
struggled against, cavilled at, explained away by the 
many. It makes its way by its own inherent force, 
until finally it 1s accepted by all. The hght once 
concentrated is now diffuged. What was one man's 
pearl of great price 1s now every man's common thing. 
What at first seemed to be a paradox has now bE&come 
a platitude.® Then, too often, it pas8es away like a 
8eed plant from the face of the earth. It cannot be 
quickened except it die. It was the prophet's function 
to enunciate new truths, to -apply them before they 
had lost the vigour of their youth. He had something 
to 8ay to the people, something worth hearing, 8ome- 
taing the people did not know or had long forgotten. 
Herein his marvellous power lay. 

But there is another condition to be fulfilled if 
the truth is to make 1ts. way. Preparation must be 


made for its reception. The good geed must fall on 
good g8oil. There must be 8omething in the heart of 


man which responds to the truth when offered him. It 
acts with him, and. not as an alien force, The new 
teaching must be expresgged in old and famihlar 
language. And 80 the truth must be new, and yet 
not wholly new. Hence it follows that the teachers of 
new truths must in the first place appeal to the 
nation from which they themgelves have s8prung: Some 


at least of their own people occupy the place from 
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PREACHER AND THE PROPHET. 


which they s8tarted. Others have gone half way along 
with them. With all thee they have much in common. 
They may be able to show that the new is only a 
legitimate development of the old. In.the cage of the 
Hebrew prophets, s8peaking as they did in the first 
place to the Hebrew nation, this condition of success 
was fulfilled. 

We may here profitably compare and contrast the 
power of the ancient Hebrew prophet and the power 
of the modern prophet—the preacher of the gospel of 
Jegus OChrist. The power of the preacher 1s often 
great. It is greatess when he realizes 80me aspect 
of the truth more fully than those around him, when 
he can preach 1t with freshness of language and 
originality of thought ; in other words, when he 1s the 
preacher of truths in 8ome 8ense new. But, after all, 
the preacher and his hearers are on the game footing. 
He can tell them nothing new in s8ubstance. The 
truths he preaches may be new in form, and new in 
their s8etting ; they may be presented in a new light, 
they may be recommended by new analogies or enforced 
by new arguments, but in themselves they are old. 
In former times the power of the preacher has been 
greater than in our own day. The reagon $eems 
always to have been that he had an opportunity of 
impressing ancient truths, 'truths forgotten for genera- 
tions, upon the minds of men. Herem lay the power 
of gome of the preachers of the middle ages. Thus it 
came to pass that Oolet, leaving the s8choolmen and 
lecturing on the Epistles of St. Paul, s8poke as one 
inspired. us it was that Whitfield and Wesley 
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THE PREACHER AND THE PROPHET. [Lacr.w. - 


8tirred the hearts of men. . Aye, and gurely most, of us 
have had in our own lives a gimilar experience. 
great truth has at one time or another been made 
clear to us—a truth not new in itself, but new, at 
least 1m its practical bearings, to ourselves. -. With 
what force it came! The &alt of that truth had not 
lost its savour for us. We had not sinned against it 
and deprived 1t of its power over us. It was a crisls 
in our hves. How was 1t determined ? Did tamiharity 
with that truth breed contempt for it? or did 
become an - active principle within our hearts? If the 
latter, 16 will abide in its firss vigour. It will go on 
irom strength to strength. 

The hkeness between ancient prophets, and 
preachers of modern times 1s great, but there is one 
remarkable and s1gnificant point of. contrast. The word 
of the one abides, the word of the other passes. away. 
The words of the great, prophets are always fresh, they 
are always read. But the 8ermons of great WA 
800n become. mere waste paper. Men of the next 
generation read them, and wonder what was the cauge 
of their marvellous power. Power they had in their 
time. They worked a work which -8hall never Pas8 
away. They 8owed $8eed from which an eternal 
harvest 8hall spring. Thousands and tens of thousands 
will rise up and call them blessed in the eternal 
kingdom of our Lord and God. There was a divine 
power in their words, but their words were not them- 
selves divine. Culture they had, and the Hebrew 

rophets could not have it.. Philosophy and science ha 
taught them truths. of which the Hebrew prophet: never. 
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Lecr.iv.) THE PROPHET GOD'S INTERPRETER. 


dreamed. A new revelation had thrown a flood of 
Iight on truths which the Hebrew prophets s8aw as 

a glass darkly. They 8pake to men of their own 
country 1n words 8wting their taste, and falling in with 
their wonted lines of thought. Spite of these advan- 
tages—the advantages of a new revelation, increaged 
culture, disciples prepared for their teaching, their- 
words have passed away. When we geek for comfort 
or instruction we pass them by. Their books he 
torgotten upon our library 8helves. They are dry bones 
that can never hve again. e leaye them for | the 
dust and for the worm, and we go to a book which 
was old when they were young. It” is the only book 
which abides, not only in its 8pirit, but in its matter ; 
not only in its thoughts, but in its words. 

And now, as I think, we are ready to angwer the 
important question, What is the Hebrew prophet? 
What is his essential function 2 "The questiow ma 
answered thus: The prophet 1s God's interpreter, 
him God reveals Himself to man.® 

When we examine the Old Testament gcriptures 
we find that the prophet is regarded- as one who acts 
as another's 8pokesman or mouth-piece. The prophet 
gpeaks, but not his own words. Thus Aaron 1s. called 
the prophet of Moses. It was g8aid to Moges concern- © _ 
ing him (Ex. iv. 16), © He hall be thy spokegman 
to the people; and he $hall be, even he Shall be to thee 

instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be to him wnstead 
of God.” And again it was aid, © See, I have made 
thee a. god to Pharaoh, and Aaron, thy brother, shall 
thy prophet.” (Ex. vii. 1.) 
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-PROPHE1S AND- THE PROPHET. [LECT. Iv. 


And this idea of the prophet's essential functions 
is confirmed when we consider what is the prophets 
characteristic phrage. No doubt he often says, © It 
8hall come: to pass,” but this would not fit most of his 
utterances. But whenever he speaks, he begins in the 
game train; he calls the attention -of his people to the 
fact that he is 8peaking in the name of another, that 
he is s8peaking the words of another. * Thus saith the 
Lord '—is his invariable preface. Thus he enforces 
all his prophecies. I do send thee unto them,” saith 

God to Ezekiel, © and thou shalt 8ay unto them, Thus 
8aith the Lord God. And they, whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear, for they are a rebellious 
house, yet shall know that there hath been a prophet 
among them.” (Ez. nn. 4, 5.) There can be no doubt, 
indeed no doubt 1s expressed by any, that the prophets 
regarded themselves as the 8pokesmen of God. Kuenen 
8aJ8, © The canonical prophets, all without distinction, are 

' pos8es8ed by the consciousness that they proclaim the 
word of Jahvah, and express that conviction, on fre- 
quent occaslons, and in the most unambiguous manner.” 

Starting with this fundamental idea, the relation 
of a prophet to The Prophet follows immediately. There 
is One only who reveals God to man. There is One 
only who manifests His will. © No man hath geen God 
at any time; the Only begotten Bon Which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” Tt is 
He Who in the beginning was the Word of God, 
and Who im the fulness of time became flesh and 
tabernacled amongst us. From Him all light to this 
dark world comes. In Him God and man are - per- 
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Lecr.iv.] THE PROPHET'S RELATION TO TIME. 


zonally united. There was a union of the divine. and 
the human in the prophet, but not the inseparable union 

of God and Man. From them many words of God 
proceeded forth, but He was The Word of God Him- 
gelf. The prophets foreshadowed Him, even as the 
gacrifices of bulls and goat typified the sacrifice of the 
Lamb without blemish and without 8pot. We give. 
heed unto their word as unto a light shining in a dark _ 
lace ; but when He came, the day dawned, the day 
star ' aro8e in our hearts. 

Again, taking the prophet's relationship to God as the 
undamental idea, we may best explain his relation to _ 
ime past, present, and future. I think few can have 
ailed to notice what we may call a chronological 
difficulty in prophetic utterances. Things present and 
hings future are mixed together. The immediate Tu- 
ure and the distant future are gpoken of in the 8ame 
breath. We may 8ee a reason for this when we con- 
8ider that the prophet, a creature of time, 1s. speaking 
the words of the Eternal God. To God, past, present, 
and future are alike. * One day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
(2 Pet. iii. 8). 1s it not natural to guppose that, when 
the prophet was admitted to view the Divine mysteries, 
he regarded them, in s0me 'meagure, even as they are 
regarded by God ? 

And further, if the prophet has this peculiar re- 
lation with the Eternal God, we may expect that his 
work will have relation to all time. Man attaches undne _ 
importance to the present moment. The past has gone, 
the future is uncertain and has not yet come. The onl 


I54 THE PROPHET'S RELATION. TO TIME. [LecT. iv. 


time he possesses is the present, this he values because 
it is his own, We may expect that those in. an espectal 
manner taught of God will correct this false estimate. 
The past and the future will be put in their proper: 
place. So, indeed, we find it in the prophetic writings. 
The prophet, reads the past as an open book and with an 
enlightened eye. It tells him what is to be done in the 
present time. It tells him what is to be expected in 
the future. The future, too, he is enabled to 8ee. 

e looks deep into the present order of things. * He 
is able to separate the eg8ential from the accidental, 
the 8pirit from the circumstance. He can ee the 
rottenness of the core, when the outside tokens tell of 
vigour and of hfe. He knows the dawn 1s coming, 
for he catches a glimpse of the morning star. N 
gometimes, as we have geen reagons to beheve, he can do 
more than this. He can predict a harvest of which 
the geed. is not yet gown. To his gift of insight the 
oft of foresight is added. ' By this means new elements 
are brought into, his teaching. Thus men are led to 
look forward. into a future not yet revealed, which 
the eye of man has not geen, and the ear of man 
has not heard. 

Arguing on these principles, the predictions. con- 
tained in the prophetic writings cease - to surprise us. 
Most certainly they are not things to be - apologized 
for. They flow most naturally from the peculiar re- 
lation of the prophets to their God. Whenever the 

iyine; Spirit takes hold of a man, it invariably changes 
his relations with. time. *© Things to come ” are hence- 
forth part of his posses8ion. He walks © by faith, not 
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Lect. w.] WHY WE BELIEVE THE PROPHETS. 


, 


for, the evidence of things not een.” 'The * Now” 
becomes. of gecondary importance. The * For Ever”? 
fills his heart and soul. Ot course this moral change 
with respect to time wrought in the heart by | tt 
Spirit of God, is not the 8ame as the change wrought 
in the prophets, but 1t is - analogous to it. Both 8eem 
to. prepare men for that coming age when they g8halt 
be creatures of time no longer, when | they shall lve 
through eternity with the Eternal God. 

My last words must now be 8aid, and I would 
make them an angwer to this question, Why do we 
believe the prophets when they claim to 8peak God's 
words ? 

We have geen many reas0ns in the courge of 
our 1nvestigation. 'The prophet's claim, whether true or 
false, is made and is admitted. The predictive power, 
whether real or unreal, exercises - a powerful influence 
on the development of the nation. The correspondences 
between predictions and fulfilments, at - the very least, 
demand attention and require explanation. More impor- 
tant. 8till, the Jewish Church, the fruittul Mother of 
many saints, the foster-Mother of the Blessed Virgin, 
the: Apostles, the Evangelists, the Martyrs and ear 
teachers of the Christian Chureh, bears her witness., 
With the food of prophetic teaching s8he nourisghed these 
gaints of God. 4 

We can ay 'more than. this. From the Chris- . © © 
tian point. of view the prophet's claim may be readily 
admitted. _ If we beheve that Jegus of Nazareth. 

_ 18 the great teacher come from - God, then we have. 


by 8ight,” and © Faith is the eubstance of - things hoped 
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156 WITNESSES BY THE TRUTH OF PROPHECY. [Lecr. wv. 


a standard by which prophetic teaching may be tested 
—a Divine measure for the words which claim to be _ 
Divine. When we $ee that the prophets prepare his 
way, that they 8hadow forth His teaching, that they 
point to Him with one consent ; when we 8ee that 
He approves, explains, develops, and never contradicts 
their teaching ; then His authority confirms theirs. 
Their lamp was kindled at His light. They speak 
according to His word, and 1t is because they have 
His light in them. 

From the point of view of natural religion 8ome- 
thing may be urged in favour of the prophetic claim. 
The ' prophets 8seem to throw light upon the material 
Creation, its condition and its design, its laws and 
its anomahles, 1ts mysterious retributions and its final | 
end. They. give us Probable 80lutions of 8ome of its 
intricate problems. On 8uch points no one can 8peak 
with authority but the Designer Himselfl. The *' 
light which lightens Creation must come from the . 
Creator. 

Passing from these external witnesses, what witness 
do the prophetic words bear concerning themselves ? 
What is their internal character? Are we not able 
to 8ee that a Divine Spirit animates them throughout ? 
It is, of course, difficult to discern between the teaching | 4 
which comes directly from God, and the teaching 
which comes indirectly from Him. Who would wish 
to distinguish too sharply between the Divine light mn. 
man, and the Divine truths revealed to man? We 
cannot always tell which are the direct, and which the 
reflected rays of the Sun. We cannot gay exactly 
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Lect. iv.] WITNESS OF PROPHECY TO ITSELF. 


+ where heaven and earth meet. We cannot 8ay certainly 

D.ether a noble thought comes from the aspiration of _ 
a man upwards to his God, or from the condescension _ 
of God to His creatures on earth. 

But when books are full of truths, for which you 
can find no human teacher, and which 8eem to pass 
the limits of human thought ; when our daily experi- 
ence 8eems to verify them, and when we find them 
to be truths by which we may lead a noble life ;— 
then we are ready to exclaim, these truths: came direct 
from God. 

When again we 8ee the prophetic word abiding, 
-while the world changes; when we 8ee the universal 
laws of corruption, of change, and of death, 8et at 
nought by a. higher principle of life ;—then we remem- 
ber that it is God only Which hath immortality, it is 
the word of God only which abideth for ever. 

When we $see again that in the prophets there 1s. 
no mixture of truth and error ; that we need not be 
eclectic when we read them, that we have not to 
Separate the wheat from the chaff ;—then we are ready 
to believe that the hand of the Lord was upon His 
prophets, guiding their feet 80 that they turned not to 
the right hand nor to the left ;—then we remember 
that "it is the words of the Lord which are © pure 
words, as silver tried: in a furnace of earth, purified 
Seven times in the fire. ” : 

And when again we 8ee that the teachers of the 
mogt exclusive nation of the world have given us the 
most Catholic teaching ; when we 8ee that thoge words 
gpoken of the stars of the firmament of heaven, are 
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true ' of the Hebrew prophets, © Their sound is gone 
out into all lands, and their words into the ends 
the world ;'—then we draw the” inference that ' the 
teachers of the Race must have learnt their les8ons from 
the One Father of the Race. The teacher of Mankind 
is God Himself. | 
It is by thoughts 8&uch as these that the question 
may be angswered, How do we know the prophets 
speak God's words? I do not say that they amount 
to a complete answer, but they. may give us a practical 
proof, At the least we are bound not to neglect 
teaching recommended by. 8uch arguments.® 
We cannot follow Moses into the mountain and 
8tand | by his 8ide whilst God talks with him tace to 
face, and gives him His message to men. But when 
- he comes down from the mountain we can $ee his tace 
$hine, unless a veil is upon our hearts. 
We can never $8ee all the rounds of the ladder 
- which joins earth and heaven, When the prophets in 
_ visions 8ee that ladder and the Lord standing above it, 
they cannot prove to us what they 8aw. But if we 
find the basis of their ladder is not earth, but heaven ; 
if when we consider any truth in its 8urroundings it 
it 8eems to be a revelation from above, not an 
aspiration from below; if 1t 8eems all unconnected 
with the thoughts of the prophet's people and of his time ; 
—then we have good reason to believe that he did 8ee 
a vigion from the Lord, and receive a word from His 
mouth. 
And 80 when the prophet tells us, © The Spirit * 
- of the Lord spake by me, and His word was in my _ | 
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tongue ;” when an Apostle ass8ures us that © Prophecy 
came not of old time by the will of men, but holy 
men s8pake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; 
—we answer and 8ay, Amen, So 1it is. The Divine 
faculty within us leaps forth' to grasp the Divine Word 
without us. Living in the light of the Gospel Day, 
we are assured that even in those dark days, when men 
were 8eeking the Lord if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, He was not far from any one of 
them. He was near to the Gentile, who knew Him 
not by name ; but His nearness was felt by the Jew, 
to whom His name had been revealed. - Through the 
prophets His revelation was made. They stood in the 
clift of the rocks, covered with His hand whilst His 
glory passed by. They heard His voice proclaiming, 
*'The LORD, the LORD God, merciful and gracious, 
long suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty.” When we read these words, we reco 

the tones of the voice of the God * who has been 
revealed to us in Jesus Chnist. Doubtless we have 
a higher and clearer revelation than the prophets had. 
We live in the day which they 8aw afar off. We live 
in the full light, and they only 8aw the flushing of 
the eastern 8ky. But the new revelation does not 
gupersede the old. The Teacher is 'the 8ame, and the 
teaching is the s8ame. The 8ame ©*© God, Who at 
gundry times and in divers manners. 8pake in time _ 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto 1s Son.” 


THE DISAGREEMENTS OF THE CRITICS. 


How far do the Biblical Oritics agree among themselves ? 
Can there be 8aid to be a general consgensus among them on im- 
portant points? Are there any establighed and universally accepted 
regults of Biblical Criticism ? 

To a general agreement amongst; Biblical Oritics considerable 
weight would necessarily be attached ; still it must be remarked 
that the questions determined by them are not purely 8cientific. 
Extra-scientific, gupra-scientific congiderations have to be allowed 

for. The Biblical Critic treats the Bible like any other book 

but all' Christians hold that in important particulars the Bible is 
unlike every other book. They trace God's hand there as nowhere 
else.. They find there things which the eye of man hath not seen, 
nor his ear heard, nor his heart conceived, but which God has 
revealed by His Spirit. 

' Bo then assuming a general agreement of the critics on im- 
portant points, their agreement has less weight because the; 8ubject 
is nob exclusively their own. The critic as 8uch does not take 
the supernatural elements into his consideration. The gupernatural 
in Scripture, if it exists, is a disturbing element in his calcula- 
tions. It vitiates some of his reagonings. For instance, knowledge 
of the distant future is beyond the power of man ; but it belongs 
to God, and may be communicated by Him to man. Critical 
arguments fixing the date of certain books may be rendered 
worthless by this consideration, Or, again, on the religious 
bypothesis the Bible is a record of. the workings of gupernatural 
power—the power of God. Narratives containing miracles are, 
therefore, to be expected, or at any rate are Dot to be 8tumbled 
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CRITICAL AGREEMENTS. 


at, Their miraculous character gives us no pregumption that they 
are unhistorical, and of a date much later than the persons and 
cireumstances to which they refer. 

The eritics of course, as 8uch, cannot admit the kypothanis of 
a 8upernatural element in Scripture. They 8tart, or should start, 
with no hypothesis whatever. Their duty is to examine the books 
Just as they find them. They endeavour from various considera- 
tions to determine the date, authorship, and cireumstances of 
compcsition. Such investigations can do nothing but good. Never- 
theless, 1t is to be remembered that they are incomplete. Nay, they 
are, from a religious point of view, one-sided, because they only 
deal with the human side of the 8acred writings. Thus, whilst 
they may 8uggest much that is valuable, and may throw light 
on important questions, they must leave many questions undecided. 

But can 16 be 8aid that there is gubstantial agreement amongst 
the Biblical Critics on the main questions of discussion? On 
g80ome points, and thoge not unimportant, they are no doubt agreed. 
They are nearly all agreed in maintaining that the books of the 
Old Testament. have a very different date and authorship to thoge 
traditionally as8igned to them. - Speaking generally, their agree- 
ment is more stmking in negative than in positive results ; but 
80me important positive results have been also arrived at. The 
document hypothesis of the composition of the Pentateuch is 
accepted by nearly all. There is also very. considerable agree- 
ment as to the contents of one of the main documents from which 
the Pentateuch is 8aid to be composed. Dr. Briggs, in an article 
on *© The Higher Criticism*” in the Presbyterian Review (American), 
Vol. iv., p. 89, remarks that Eichorn's analysis of Genesis (one 
hundred years ago) has been the basis of all critical investigation 
8ince his day, and that his results have been maintained. Pro- 
fesgsor Smith, in an article on the theories of Wellhaugen, in the 
zxme Review, Vol. iii., p. '875, points out how the critics are 8ub- 
stantially agreed as to the contents of the Blohistie document at 
least in the first thirty chapters of Genesls. 

Here- then is a critical achievement. of a positive character. + 
The Elobistic document bas been recogaiged and has been purified 
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THE ELOHISTIC DOCUMENT., 


a 


from. alien elements with general consent. By a further examina- 
tion we may test what the agreement of the critics is worth. 

What, then, do the eritics 8ay concerning the date and 
character . of this document? In its pure, or comparatively pure 
condition, the problem $hould be a gimple one. Tt is plainly 
a problem which the crities may be expected to golve, and to 
which critical principles should be applicable with s8uecess. We 
may fairly 8ay to the critics, Agree on the date and character 
of this simple document, and” then we will listen to you when 
you go on to discuss composite books. If, on the other hand, 
critical principles lead to no conclusive result here, they will plaimly. 
be insufficient when the problem is more complicated. 

According to the prevalent critical theory of the present day, 
the Elohistic document is the lates: document in the Pentateuch. 
It is later than Deuteronomy, much later than the © Jabvistic 
document. Tt represents the final development of Mogaism under 
Ezra. ; of" 


This theory was first propounded by Professor Reuss in 1833; 


and it has gince been elaborated by his pupils. De Wette, 


reviewing it in 1835, 8nggested © there was a reagon for this 
hypothesis coing to the 8urface, inagmuch as thÞ criticiem of the 
Pentateuch could only thus complete the entire round of possible 
asgumptions.” (Presb. Review, Vol. ini., p. 110.) 

To the question, Is the Elohistie document early or late ? we 
have the following rephes. 


It is the earliest (certain fragments excepted) of all, 8ay 
Ewald, Bleek, and others. 


It is m part the earliest, and in part the latest, 8ay the late 
Bishop -Colenso and others. 

It is all late, 8ay Kuenen and Wellhausen. 

So then 1b seems that the critics differ on the 8ubject of the 
date, and their difference is of the widest possible kind. Farther, 
the unity of the document is doubtful, for s0me divide it into 
two fragments 8eparated by hundreds of years. 


_ The critics' opinions as to the indications of the time of its 
composition are no less diverge. 


ws PIT, 


DISAGREEMENTS AS TO ITS DATE. 
Þ 
Kuenen and Wellhausen are certain that it was written in the 


times of the Babylonish captivity. Compare with this conclusion 

the following remarks of Ewald in his © History of Israel.” 
*'The voice of God appearing to the Patriarchs often abounds 
with cheering addresses and joyous promises even for the 8eed or 
later posterity; as though the writer's pregent (to which such 
declarations are properly to be referred), were one of thoge rare 
ages that feel themselves exalted by a flood of prosperity, and 
anticipate yet greater for the future.” Vol. I., p. 75. © These 
declarations could originate only at a time when the monarchy 
was Israel's latest and as yet unmixt blessing. And, moreover, 
there 18 not heard throughout the whole work a 8ound of uneasi- 
ness occasioned by troubles of the times; but we rather seem to. 
be breathing the quiet untroubled 8erenity of a happy Sabbath- 
tide of the national life.” T1bid. 
- © A happy Sabbath-tide*—.e., when the land remained desolate 


and enjoyed her Sabbaths!! Thus we may reconcile Ewald and 
Kuenen. 


«* As this cenerally acknowledged dignity of the monarchy ot. 
Israel begins with David, we are thus precluded from thinking of 
the times of Saul. But 1t is no less self-evident, on the other 
hand, that guch declarations cannot apply to the times of the 
decay of the monarchy, which commenced after Solomon ; and this 


receives distinet confirmation from the very different tone of the 
later works.” Ibid. 


On the other hand, Davidson, the English representative of 
the prevalent German ideas of his day, the funnel, 80 to speak, 
through which German theories reached England, 8ays (Introduc- 
tion to O. T., 1862) : 

* We are brought to the time of Igrael's firs Jing 
farther.” * The flourighing time of rn had not. yeb come,” 
(Vol. I., pp. 47, 48). 

The critics are plainly unguccessful in determining the date 
of the BElohistic document. Are they more g8uccessful in deter- 
mining its internal character ? 

On this point we may arrive at 80me remarkable conclusions 
by placing statements of different critics 8ide by 81de. 
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ITS INTERNAL CHARACTER. 


Thr INTERNAL CHARACTER OF THE DOCUMENT, 


Ewald. I. 91. © The work still cleaves faithfully and 
scrupulously to the fundamental matter of the traditions.” 

Davidson. I, 26. * The 8ubstance of tradition is followed 
with great fidelity.” 

Kuenen. Religion, IT. 163. © His accounts can by no means 
be regarded as reproductions of popular tradition.” 


Ewald. I. 42, © An instructive example of this earliest kind 
of historical composition.” IT. 78. © Such a childlike conception of 
all history.” 

Davidson, I. 26. © More natural view of the olden time.” 


Kuenen, II. 196. © It unites in 1tself all the characteristics 
of the later historiography.” 


Ewald. I. 42, © Represents traditions very 8imply.” 
Davidson. LI. 26. ©Simple, inartificial.” 


Kuenen. Five Books of Moses, p. 40. © Too systematic, too 
little natural.” 


Ewald. I. 32. © The Book of Origins clothes its driest 8ub- 


_ Jects with unsurpassable grace, and makes of the 8mallest s8tory a 


living picture.” 


Kuenen., II. 161, & The historical picture lacks life and 


motion.” 


Ewald. I. 93. © The matter as well as the language and 
pieturesque representation of this work breathes a peculiar fresh 


poetic air ; more rounded and graceful, more instinet with a light 


poetic charm, no prose can. well be than that of this work, which 
also from its florid 8tyle of description belongs to the finest pry 
of Hebrew literature and national life.” ; 

 Kuenen. IT. 158. He gives reins to his imagination, and is 
more a poet than an historian, Yet his imagination is anything 
but poetical in the ordinary 8enge of the word. His descriptions 


display unmistakable talent, but still they are monotonous and 
gometimes even dry.” WV 


THE COMPARISON WITH OTHER DOCUMENTS 


Ewald. I. 93. © Removed...from the studied description that 
became ugsual in later times.” 

Kuenen. II. 196. © The precise and yet unhistorical chrono- 
logy; the statistical method, which yet repregents the truth but 
apparently ; the regular chmax and s8ystematic course—everything is 
jus as we 8hould expect to find it in an author who no longer 
draws upon lving tradition, but depends entirely upon learned 
regearch and combinations which to our eyes 8eem arbitrary.” 


Ewald. I. 54. © Correct and (as far as the means afforded) 
faithful historical picture.” 


Kuenen. II. 158. © The historical reality has little value in 
his eyes.” 


Ewald. I. 54. © Exactest and soberest description of human 
events and affairs.” 


Kuenen. II. 158. © He gives reins to his imagination.” 


Tur CoMPARISON WITH OTHER DOCUMENTS. 


Davidson. I. 26, ©*A simpler religious consciousness and a 
more natural view of the olden time before Moses, is pregented 
than in the Jehovist, or later writers, where poetry and prophecy 
influenced the national history.” 

Kuenen. II. 173. © The Book of Origins lies before us as an 
irrefragable proof that the prophetical conception of Tsrael's early 
history and of the Mogsaic legislation no longer fully satisfied the 
priest in Babylonia.” 


\ 


The © Account of the Creation. 


Davidson. I. 89. *© The latter (the Jehovist) shows an 
advanced reflectiveness foreign to the other (the Elohist).” 

Kuenen. II. 196. © His (the Jabvist's) conception of the 
creation is .childishly gimple.” * Gen. 1. (Elohistic), on the contrary, _ 
bears witness to a broad view of things, to much reflection, and bn. 
to a strong desire to arrange and 8ystem atize.” 


THE COMPARISON WITH OTHER DOCUMENTS. 


The Account of the Flood. 
Davidson. I. 40. © A later, more developed, subjective religion 
appears in the Jehovist.” 


Kuenen. II. 197, © The former (Elohistic) pericope is a 


priestly extension, and at the same time a purification, of the 
latter (Jahvistic).” 


Theology and Morals. 


Davidson. I. 31. © The Jehovist represents a more developed 
theology.” 
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I. 32, © The history of man's moral development (Gen. 1.-iv.) 
evinces considerable advancement in comparison with the ethics of 
the Elohist.” 

IT. 32. ©In the Jehovist, human anthropology appears in 
another (a more advanced) stage of development.” 

Kuenen. Five Books of Moses, p. 47. © The conception of 

God, in the narratives of the Jahvist, is leszs pure and elevated 
than in thoge of his followers.” 
* Tb, p. 48. - © The ideas of the Jahvist are more childlike and 
artless than those of the other writers, but we 8hall at the same 
time have acknowledged that the former do not equal the latter 
in purity and elevation.” 


God's Relation to Israel. 


Davidgon, 1. 32, © In the Elohist, the Divine Being...1is the 
God of . the Hebrews... the National God. *© The idea of God's 
universal providence had not taken possession of the Israelite mind 
80 early. The heathen are 8poken of only in connexion with the 
chosen people. The less developed consciougness of Igrael is 
apparent in this. The Jehovist infers from the unity of God that 
all the earth belongs to Him. Accordingly all nations are repre- 
zented as participating in the blessings promised to the patriarchs. 
They are destined to a share in Israel's salvation. $0 also Ewald. 
©1106” 

Kuenen. Five Books of Mogxes, p. 48. © The oldest (Jahvistic) 


narrative recognises Jahveh more as the God of Israel than ag the 
only God.” 
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CONCLUSTOMNS. 


Of course there are points in the Elohistic document on which 
the earlier and later critics have a s8imilar opinion. Both, for in- 
8tance, agree that it was written by a member 'of the tribe of 
Levi Both observe in him a remarkable method and precision, 
a turn for chronology, genealogies, and legislation. But notwith- 


8tanding, the two estimates of the Elohistice document could bardly 


be more thoroughly opposed. Where one finds life, simplicity, poetic 
beauty, every 8ign of national youth, the other finds lack of life, 
artificiality, every 8ign of national decay. No abler representatives 
of the critical school could be found than Ewald and Kuenen. 
Dr. Davidson in the part of his work we have been 'quoting 
borrows chiefly from Bleek. Bleek's critical ability is not to be 
questioned, We arrive then at this remarkable regult ; competent 
critics disgcussing the 8ame document on gubstantially the 8ame 
principles arrive at diametrically opposite regults. They disagree, 
| not merely in their theories, which would not be 80 &urprising, 
but im their fundamental facts. 

And now what becomes of the 8ubstantial agreement of the 
critics ? 
It is 8aid, we believe, of the in- 
terpreters of ancient hieroglyphic inseriptions that ' they read into 
them what they wisgh or expect to find. Judging 8imply by re- 
8ults, the 8ame accysation might be made against the critics of the 
014 Testament Scriptures. 


find 1b has no real existence. 


CRITICAL RESULTS AND THE DIVINE AUTHORITY 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


There may be 8aid to be two principal ways of regarding the 


Bible. The two ways are quite distinet, but they may be trodden. 


by the same man in different capacities without inconsistency. There 


is the critical way, in which men regard the Bible as any other book. : 
There is the religious way, in which the Bible is 8eparated from all 


We have tested it in a eage favourable to them, and 
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other books. 1n the one the man judges the Bible. In the other the. 
Bible judges the man, The Bible has two sides, the human and the 
Divine ; and the two methods correspond to the two 8ides.(?) Oritics 


| form their judgments on the words of men. Religious men 8ubmit to 


the teaching of the word of God. 

The grounds on which the Bible has been accepted as the word of 
God are two : External Authority, Internal 'Testimony. The validity 
of one or the other may be and no doubt is denied by s8ome Christians. 
Some lay g8tress on the one, 8ome on the other. Neither can be 
neglected without loss. 

_ First, there is the external historical witness. The Divine 
teacher, the Church of God, the keeper and witness of Holy Writ, 
hands down to her children the Scriptures as Divine and authoritative. 
They accept them at her hands, 

Second, the Scripture bears testimony to itself, and that testimony 
comes home to our hearts. The Divine Spirit within us leads us to 
recognize His own words. Woe find by experience that the sacred 
writings are a light to our feet and a guide to our paths. 

To reject the witness of the Church is to open the door to fanati- 
cigm, and to make every man ultimately his own 8upreme Judge of 
truth and error. The question has 800ner or later to be faced. Is a 
man to judge the Scripture, or Scripture to Judge the man ? Is a 
man bound to accept a doctrine contained in the Scripture because 
it is there, notwithstanding a feeling of dislike to it or doubt about 
it? Or' may he reect the book or the pass8age in which the doctrine 18 
contained because it 18 there? Formally, the latter 1s rarely done ; 
Luther, however, did it. Practically, it is commonly done; the 
teaching of certain passages or books of Scripture is ignored. 

It is 1dle to 8ay that the aiternative can never occur, for the 


Spirit of God cannot contradict Himgelf. In the first place, you 


as8ume that the particular Scripture 1s inspired, the point which 
the verifying Spirit within you has to prove. In the 8econd place, 
the two things to be placed 8ide by s8ide are not two pure and 
simple utterances of the Divine Spirit between which no contra- 
dictions can be conceived, but two human conceptions or records of 
the Divine teaching which experience shows us may be absolutely 
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opposed. So, then, we come round to the old question. In cages 
of difficulty and doubt which 1s to prevail, the Man or the Scripture? 
If the Scripture, on what basis does Scripture rest ? If the Man, 
what is this but to make every man his own rule of faith and 
life ? 

On the other hand, to reject the witness of the Spirit within 
us to the Scriptures, because it has been abused, because it is 


indefinite and incommunicable, is to throw away a gource of peace 


and joy. It leaves the Scriptures outside of a man ruling his 
conscience rather than moulding it. It puts difficulties im the way 
of their as81milation. 

The question now to be considered is, What effect have critical 
results on the two great witnesses to the divine character of the 
Scriptures? The critics investigate the different books of the Bible, 
and arrive at certain conclusions concerning their purity, date, 
authorship, and the like. Do these conclusions invalidate or weaken 
the testimony of either of the two great witnesses ? 

The critics themselves would give different ansgwers to this 
question. There are 80me whose avowed aim it is to prove that 
the Old Testament is not gpecifically different from other books. 
So Kuenen maintains that the religion of Israel is, like all other 
religions, a human invention (Religion of Israel, Vol. I. p. 10); 
and that the Old Testament is not the word of God in any 
peculiar 8ense. (Prophets and Prophecy, p. 593). 

Others, however, who in the main accept Kuenen's arguments 
and his critical conclusions differ from him widely in this 
respect. Professor Robertson Smith acknowledges the unique posi- 
tion of the Bible, and admits in the plainest language that ib 1s 
the pure and perfect word of God. He asserts that no critical 
result can interfere with this fact. * Of this T am ure at the 
outset, that the Bible does 8peak to the heart of man in words that 


can only come from God—that no historical regearch can deprive 


me of this conviction, or make less precious the divine utterances 
that speak s8traight to the heart. For the language of these words 
is 80 clear that no readjustment of their historical 8etting can 
conceivably change the substance of them.” (O14 Testament in the 
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Jewish Church, Lect. I., 28.) Professor Robertson-Smith does not 
hesitate to accept the most sweeping conclusions of modern critics, 
and 80 his language is the more remarkable.(?) 

Can this yiew be logically maintained? In the first place it 
would appear evident that critical regults might invalidate the 
witness of. the Jewish Church to the Old Testament. Men could 
hardly acquiesce in any eccleslastical decigion on the Canon after 
the critics have proved that it was made in ignorance, in mistake, 
under a migsconception, the consequence of a fraud—a fraud which 
may be called venial, excusable, even pious, but a fraud neverthe- 
less. The critics dig about the foundations of the Canon, whicy, 
they tell us, crumble to dust when exposed to the light of day. 
Nevertheless 80me of them 8ay, The edifice 8hould till stand. 
How can this be 7 

But Professor Smith makes little of the witness of the Church.(3) 
It is the 'witness of the Spirit to the heart concerning the Secrip- 
tures to which he attaches 8upreme importance. He as8erts that 
no critical results can affect this witness. Is this 8&0? Let us 
take a parallel cage. 

Suppose that the view taken by certain rationalistic critics 
was correct, and that the gospels were not historical records of 
the life of Christ, but inventions of the second century, Suppose 
it proved that Christ never spoke the words attributed to him, 
and that his life is nob historical but mythical, an embodiment 
of great truths which had come home with power to the writer's 
heart. Suppose in fact that the gospels are what the critics 8ay 
the Pentateuch and other parts of the Old Tegtament are. The 
gupposition would, it 1s plain, not touch the 8ubstance of the 
ogpel teaching, it would merely © re-adjust its historical setting.” 
And yet would it not be fatal to the authority. of the gogpels ? 
Would any accept them henceforward as God's word? Would 
not the taint of their origin destroy their influence for good ? 

A recent recurrence may give us & more exact parallel. No 
teaching, however pure and high, contained in Shapira's MSS. of 
Deuteronomy could convince us that God spake to us by means 
of it. But what is the difference between Hilkiah's MSS. of 
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Deuteronomy (according to the critics) and Shapira's MSS. ? Both - 
are equally forgeries. The one, no doubt, was forged for a noble, 


| the other for a 8ordid purpose. That is not snfficient, The im- $ 7 
morality of an action is not affected by the goodness of- its object. p "4 
: But if it be thought sufficient, 'as8ume that Shapira's MSS. was _ Z | 
L forged in the interests of orthodoxy, to crush prevalent rationaligm 4 wo 
b : and infidelity. Will that mend the cage? No; in 8uch cases we bY 5 
2 decime to examine further. Woe say, a tainted fountain cannot $ 
4 | bring forth a pure 8tream. Poss#ibly the moral sense of Josiah's 4 
# age was lezs highly educated than our own." That would les8en : - 
' the guilt of the forger, but it would not alter the character of #3 
y the action itgelf, A lie is a lie by whomsoever told, though one : 
liar may be infinitely more guilty than another. Sy 
; It 8eems inconceivable that the truth of God 8hould be revealed in 
L to us under the outward form of a he. It 1s, indeed, g8aid that 3 D 
3 we are no judges as to the way in which God would make a | bg il 
revelation to us; but this statement is true only within certain =, 
x limits. The means by which a revelation is made must be eons» b- 
q 8istent with God's character. 'There must be nothing immoral 5 
L about the method. Light will not be wrapped up in darkness or _ ; 4 
d truth in falsehood. The end cannot justffy the means. God may, ' 
: indeed, speak through the mouths of wicked men; but He will 2 
; not use a lying witness to testify by lies to the truth. No moral : 
man would knowingly use a forgery in a court of juslice even / 
to gain the most righteous of causes. Shall we ascribe to WY 
the All-Holy conduct which we should regard as despicable in = 
our fellow men? Would any high-minded man think himgelf I 
© justified in profiting by the use of unfair means, because the moral 9 
b; gense of his gubordinate agent was imperfectly educated 80 that a - ; . 


he did innocently what he did? If it be gaid, the witness of - 
the prophet was true; it is replied, true in 8ubstance but false 
in outward form; true in the 8ame 8ense that perjured evidence 
to the innocence of an innocent man 1s true. Much, nay, most 
of its force and power, came originally from its falsgehood ; aye, 
comes to us 8till. | | — | 
For, after all, teaching is accepted by nearly all men not 
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8imply because of its intrinsic merits, but because of the authority 
of the man who gives it. Why do we accept the sayings of our 
Lord? Is it becauge they commend themselves to us, because we 
feel they are divine? This may be true in 8ome cages and with 
80me persons, but 1t is not universally true. Rather we accept 
them because we are convinced that He 8aid them. Once prove 
the contrary, and we hesitate, we doubt, we except,, we even 
deny. 

No doubt many will be found to say that the truth of a word, 
not. the authority of 'its speaker, should determine its acceptance. 
Practically this is not the case in the majority of instances. Even 
theoretically it cannot be the case unless the hearer's position is 8uch 
that he is qualified to eriticize the teaching given him. But if the 
teaching is somewhat beyond him and above him ; if he 1s 8upposed 
to understand 1t only in part ; if the teacher can 8ay, What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter ; then he must 
accept the teaching in part, at least, on the authority of the teacher, 
although he may in the frst instance have been attracted to the 
teacher by the beauty of his teaching. 

So then, we maintain that the falsehood in Deuteronomy and 
8Iimilar books (the critical theory being ass8umed true) is an es8en- 
tial element in the authority of the books. The acceptance of the 
books depended on it. The truth of God was independent of it, 
doubtless ; but not the acceptance of that truth. How do we regard 
those who invent lying wonders, even with the purest aims ? 

What the critics do is practically this. They cut away from the 
Old Testament those cireumstances which invest it in our minds with 
reverence and awe. They tell us that the Jewish Church was entirely 
mistaken and misled as to the origin of those books which she has 

| handed down to us as Divine. They claim to prove that the formula, 

_ © Thus saith the Lord,” is only a strong expression for a deep con- 
viction, and thus deprive revelation of its objectivity.(*) They take 
away from the Scriptures everything which would give them human 
authority. The history is fable ; the narratives are interpolated and 
untrustworthy ; the speeches are not the words of the men to whom 
4 they are attributed, but only SupPositions as to what might have been 
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UNFULFILLED PROPHECTES. 


8aid or ought to have been said. The miracles, s0 far from adding 
authority, are causes for grave doubt and 8nspicion. The writers 
themselves are discredited, as men of defective moral development, 
pursuing a good end by unjustifiable means. And then, when the 
credit of witnesses and writers and writings has alike been lowered, 
when, indeed, we might 8ay that from a human point of view the 
Scriptures are thoroughly discredited, then forsooth we are to be told 
that the Divine teaching remains unweakened and untouched. We 


have heard of a theology which is above grammar ; there appears mate 
to be a belief which is independent of facts. 


UNFULFILLED PROPEHECIES. 


It will be 8aid by 8ome that even if, in 8ome few cages, the 
prophetic word can be proved to be a true prediction before the 
event, beyond the prophet's foresight; if begides, a fulfilment of 
the prophet's word: can be establisghed, and that fulfilment cannot 
be ascribed to accident, nor related to the prediction as effect to 
cause: yet nevertheless on the other 8ide you must place a number 
of unfulfilled predictions. 

The argument from unfulfilled predictions takes a prominent 
place in Kuenen's Prophets. He adduces a number of instances 
of prophecies to which no fulfilment can be assigned, and even 
more which 8eem to be falsified by the event. The restoration of 
the kingdom of Israel and its future prosperity, may be taken as 
a well-known instance of the latter, 

The argument cannot be explained away. It rests on facts 
which cannot be denied. In many cages, no doubt, it is sufficient 
to 8ay, the historical records are too imperfect for us to arrive 
at any certain conclusion. If apologists cannot claim a fulfilled 
prophecy, neither can rationalists claim an unfulfilled one. This 
explanation cannot be given in every _ 


k 


UNFULFILLED -PROPHECIES. 


Can unfulfilled prophecies as8umed to be numerpus be balanced 
against fulfilled prophecies as8sumed to be few? Certainly not; 
nnless the fulfilments are 8 few that they might be ascribed to 
a fortunate guess—a happy and extraordinary accident. 

The chances against the fulfilment of a prophecy of complex 
form are enormous. Supposing that Jeremiah had uttered twenty 
prophecies, and that only one, the prophecy of the 70 years” 
captivity, had been fulfilled, the non-fulfilment of the nineteen 
would in no way account for or explain the fulfilment of the one. 

Nevertheless the fact that many of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament are, or 8eem to be, unfulfilled, has an important bear- 
ing on our estimate of the value of Old Testament Prophecy. 
How is the non-fulfilment to be accounted for ? 

Unfulfilled prophecies may be accounted for in three different 
ways. | 

(1) Fulfilment uncertain. 

The historical records of many of the nations concern- 
icg whom predictions are made are very meagre. 

(2) Fulfilment &till future, 

The prophet very rarely 8eems to have been able to 
foresee the time of the coming event. Cf. Lecture 
1V., PÞ- -158, 154, on this point. 

(3) Fulfilment conditional and the conditions unfulfilled. 

The conditions of fulfilment were gometimes expressed, 
but when not expres8ed were implied. Jeremiah 
expres8es the doctrine very plainly in Jer. xvii. 
7-10. Two instances may be given of this. 

(a) The prophecy of Micah (iii. 12). This 
prophecy was not fulfilled because the 
people repented. The Jews of the time 
of Jeremiah recognise this conditional 
character of prophecy (Jer. xxvi. 18, 19), 

(b) The prophecy of Jonah against Nineveh. 
It is unimportant in this connection 
how we regard the book of Jonah— 
whether as history or fable. Nothing 


UNFULFILLED PROPHECIES. 
\ 


+, can more clearly prove to ns that, in 


the opinion of the Jews themselves, con- 


ditions were attached to all prophetic 
utterances. Nothing could be more de- 
finite and absolute than the prediction 
of Nineveh's overthrow. Yet Jonah re- 
 cogniges from the firs} the poesibility 
of its non-fulfilment, Divine utterance 
though 1t was. 'The event proved the 

reasonableness of his fears. _ 
And unless we accept Calvin's system of degrees with their 
consequences, it is plain that a condition must be implhieitly 
attached to almost every promise or threat of God. If we admit 
that to men is given s8uch a power of will that they may frustrate 
God's purposes concerning them, then God's promises at least, 
however absolutely expressed, must be conditional. God willeth 
all men to be saved and to come to the full knowledge of the 
truth. Seemingly, at the least, this great purpose of God is 
frustrated by man's perversity, It is possible that this is the 
reason why God's promises of a glorious future to Israel have 
never yet been fulfilled. The greater part of the nation preferred 
the fleshpots of Babylon to bardships in Jerusalem. The remnant 
who returned were not faithful to their God. They abjured 
idolatrous worship, but did not learn the gecret of true worship. 
They did not recognise their Saviour and King when He came; 
and 80 Jerusalem could not be the centre of rule, Zion the centre 
of worship, the Jewish nation a nation of priests. Very remark- 
able is the modification of the prophecy of Amos, made by that 
Hebrew of Hebrews, James the Just, at the firscs Counal mn 
Jerusalem. Amos had 8aid, God would raise up the tabernacle 
of David that is fallen—that they (the children of Israel) may 
possess the remnant of Edom and of all the heathen which are 
called by My (God's) name. James following the LXX. ceases to 
regard the Gentiles as the possession of the Jews, the tabernacle 
of David is restored in order that all men may 8eek after the 
Lord. 
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EZEKTEL'S LEGISLATION, 


It may be 8aid that this idea of the conditional nature of 
prophecy destroys its value. It may be replied, may not pro- 
phecy and prayer be compared? The promised anewers to prayer 
are gubject to numerous conditions; is what may be called 
the © objective” value of prayer thus destroyed? And further it 
may be answered, the main g8ubject of prophecy is Jesus Christ 
Himself, No fulfilment of conditions for His coming was possible 
on man's part, That Talmudic 8aying must be absolutely repu- 
diated, If Israel keep but one Sabbath or one fast duly, Messiah 
at length will come. 


EZEKIEL'S LEGISLATION. 


Chapters xl.—xlvi. of the book of the prophet Ezekiel, containing 
what is called Ezekiel's legislation, have too important a place in the 
critical theory to be passed over without remark. The investiga- 
tion is of a minute character, and cannot be thoroughly taken in 
hand here, | 

At the outset a question of great importance has to be 
answered. Have we in these chapters a picture of an ideal state 
of things—a symbol designed for a spiritual interpretation z or 
have we laws and regulations which, in Ezekiel's intention at 
least, were to be put in force after the return from the captivity ? 
Most of those who maintain the traditional theory of the com- 
position of the Pentateuch prefer the former theory; it is a point 
of the utmost importance with the critics to maintain the latter. 

The question is a difficult one, and arguments of considerable 
weight can be produced on either 8ide. Professor Robertson Smith, 
indeed, settles the question in a few sentencess He 8ays: © A. | 
great mystery has been made of this law of Ezekiel, but the 
prophet himself makes none, He says in the clearest words 


that the revelation is a 8ketch of ritual for the period of restora- 


tion, and again and again he places his new ordinances in. con- 


ITS MYSTERIOUS CHARA CTER. 


trast with the actual corrupt usage of the First Tongs ' (O19 
Testament in Jewish Chureh, p. 374.) 

We may notice in passing that Ezekiel s8ays nothing about a 
* sketch.” That comes from the eritical theory. On the contrary, 
if his words are to be pressed, a full code in all its details is 
revealed to him (xliii, 11). No doubt his ritual is for ** the period 
but yet that restoration need not be the historical 
He does not 8peak of 
and on any theory many of his ordinances are 
And further, the actual corrupt usage of the First 
Temple is regarded by him as involving a breach of the covenant, 
and 80 & transgression of actual law. 
But the most remarkable part of the above statement is that 
No mystery ! and yet he 
receives his ordinances by the mysterious method of a vision, He 


of restoration,”” 
one, and 8eems to be of an ideal type. 
© new ordinances,” 
not new. 


Ezekiel makes no mystery of his law. 


gives exact measurements for the size of the temple and of the city, 
and for the allotments of the tribes, which must be of an ideal 
character, for they are literally impossible. The 8tream which 
is8nes forth from the door of thegsanctuary 1s plainly nothing but 
a mysterious 8ymbol. Manner and matter of Ezekiel's legislation 
are thus geen to be. mysterious, and yet we are told that the 
prophet makes no mystery of it. 2 

The difficulties in the way of regarding it as a symbol are no 
doabt great, though they can be hardly insisted upon by the men 
who make the detailed plans of the tabernacle in the wilderness 


an ideal 8ketch. It is difficult to 8ee how exact' meagurements and 


architectural plans can have had any symbolical meaning. But 
Details in them- 


perhaps no s8uch meaning need be given them. 
8elves unimportant add to the general effect of a picture. There 
are always many details in parables and allegories to which no 
purpose can be as8igned. This we may ay, detailed description 
is & characteristic of Ezekiel's style. His visions and his historical 
pictures sufficiently prove this. 
. Tegarded by us as of less importance. 


In great meavure the difficulty we are considering arises 


' from the 8ubject matter of the vision 1tself, and is ' not a conge- 
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 EZEKIEL'S LEGISLATION. 


quence of any particular interpretation of it, Those who believe 
that Ezekiel s8poke by the Spirit of God have practically to face 
the same difficulty, whether they regard the regulations as intended 
to be put in force, or as 8ymbolical of epiritual truths. Those 
who regard the vision as mere literary drapery, or as an embodi- 
ment of Ezekiel's strong convictions, will have their own difficulties 
in accounting for these authoritative: laws, and these minute plans 
of a captive priest of an exile nation. A &acrificial 8ystem 1s 
given to Israel for the first time, when he had no temple, altar, 
8acrifice, or rational hope of regaining them. Levitical priests 
are degraded from offices which have no existence at the time. The 
Holy Land is parcelled out amongst a group of exiles, and 
amongst tribes which exist only in name. To be sure we have a 
parallel to all this, the critics 8upply us with one. They picture 
to us Ezra in Babylon elaborating plans for the wilderness-taber- 
nacle, and laws s8uited only for the wilderness wanderings. FEzekiel's 
ideal legislation for the Holy Land is natural indeed to this, 

Two remarks of gome importance may be made here. 
(1) Ezekiel's code never came igto force, The presumption is that 
it was never intended to come into force. The liturgy of the 
Apostolical Constitutions 8eems to be a parallel instance. It is not 
probable that Ezra and his colleagues would pass by or modify 
. ordinances claiming to have the direct authority of God, and 
gpecially revealed for use amongst the exiles on their return, The 
hypothesis that here we have a modification of the old Mosaic 
Law, seems far more probable. Change of any sort in that Law 
should have taught the Jews an important spiritual les80n. 

(2). Ezekiel does not is8ue his ordinances in Moses' name, 
and yet we are told that by a ©legal fiction,” in Israel all law 
was held to be derived from the teaching of Moses.” (Old 
Testament in Jewish Church, p. 385). This fact cauges an incon- 
. gistency in the eritical: theory. The author of Deuteronomy, of 
which Ezekiel's laws are an expansion, had spoken in Moges' 
name. Ezra and his co-workers, for whose legislation Ezekiel 
- gupplied the first sketch, did 80 afterwards. What they got from 


him they ascribed to Moses, and yet the book Ezekiel was extant 


to $hew their mistske. R 


THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


Profesxor Robertson Smith notices three points in Ezekiel's 
legislation, which prove it to be earlier than the Levitical legisla-- 
tion. It is needless, he thinks, to rehearse more; these are enf- 
ficient to prove that it © is a first sketch of a written priestly Torah, 
resting not on the law of Moses but on old priestly usage, and 
reshaped 80 as to bring the ordinances of the honge into due con- 
formity with the holiness of Jehovah in the sense of the prophets 
and the Deuteronomie Code.” (Old Testament in Jewish Chureh, 
p. 377). We propose to give these points a detailed consideration. 

The first and most important of the three points has reference 
to the position of the Levites in Ezekiel's legislation. This alone, 
it is 8aid, is © sufficient to fix the date of the Levitical law as 
later than Ezekiel.” 

"It is a part of the case of the critics that up to the time of 
the exile, priests and Levites were reckoned to be of equal rank. 
« In all the earlier history, and in the code of Deuteronomy, a 
Levite is a priest, or at least qualified to as8ume priestly functions.” 
Ezekiel is the first to make the distinetion between priests and 
Levites. In his code the Levites are degraded from the priesthood, 
hitherto theirs, as a punishment for ministering at idolatrous altars. 
« He knows nothing of an earlier law in which priests and Levites 
are already distinguished, in which the office of Levite is itself a 
high privilege.” (Old Testament in Jewish Church, p. 375). 

Now, is it a fact that on this point there is a conflict between 
authorities as8umed to be earlier and later? Is the account given 
in Deuteronomy, the earlier historical and prophetical writings, -in- 
consistent with that to be found in the later parts of the Penta- 
teuch and the Chronicler? No doubt the accounts given in the two 
8ets of authorities are not identical. The one leaves unnoticed dis- 
tinetions which the other carefully makes. But ecclesiastical and 
non-ecclesiastical accounts of the game matters are wont to differ. © 
The critics make much at times of the difference between histories 
written in the prophetical and in the priestly 8pirit. May not this 
difference in spirit be s8ufficient to account for the difference-in de- 
8Cription ? 26 =} : 


When we consider the notices of - priegts and Levitey to _ 
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PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


be found in the earlier set of authorities, our first thought must_ 
necessarily be, how few and incomplete they are; Priests and 
Levites, or Priest-Levites, there certainly were. Sacrifices must 
have been continually offered. Sacrifices imply settled rites. There 
must have been sacrificial laws or customs which had the force of 
law, It has been remarked (Delitzsch) that the highly developed 
priestly and sacrificial gystem of ancient Egypt almost necessarily 
implies the like amongst the Israelites after their long 80Journ there. 
In the face of these facts, the absence of all sacrificial and priestly 
technicalities in the earlier historians and the writings of the 
prophets, and even in Deuteronomy, is surprising. It is not merely 
that we have few (if any) indications of what is called © the 
priestly legislation,” but we have few indications of any priestly 
laws whatever. The critical argument has thus a wider bearing 
| than the critics give it; in fact it proves too much. They argue 
the non-existence of the legislation of the three middle books of 
the Pentateuch. Their argument, if valid, proves that there was 
no priestly legislation of any kind, 2.e., no definite sacrificial system 
at all, That is a conclusion which many, taking the history and 
cireumstances of the Israelitish nation into account, will refuse to 
make. 

As a matter of fact, the difficulties of the casze we have to 
deal with arise, not from a conflict of evidence, but from absence 
of evidence. The notices in the earlier authorities are few and 
ambiguous. There is no conflict between the authorities. Where 
the one s8peaks, the other 1s silent. 

And now to consider the evidence in greater detail. 

(a) Deuteronomy. 

Whatever view is taken of Deuteronomy, all will admit that it 
is not of the nature of a formal code, and that its author's great 
object was not to enforce 'ritual observances. Ceremonial - details 
are passed over by him. In many cages he must as8ume know- 
ledge on the part of priests and people. When a man is unfolding 
the spirit of God's law, when he is describing the dispositions of 
the heart with which God's worship must be celebrated, .he is not” 
likely to be writing rubrics. He may be & rubrician nevertheless, 
but for the time he bas other things to do. 


S 
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EVIDENCE OF DEUTERONOMY.” 


The evidence of Deuteronomy seems to be this :—- 

(1). Priests and Levites are regarded by him as two classes 
of persons, The former live at the one place which 
God has chosen to place His name there. The latter 
are 8cattered throughout the. tribes of Terael. The dif- 
ference of dwelling-place implies a difference :of office ; 
the priests alone can offer g8acrifices, for they alone 
dwell where sacrifices can be lawfully offered. 

The ground of distinction between Priests and Levite 
is never defined. The priests are never called the ons 
of Aaron. It may be remarked, however, that the only 
priests mentioned by name in Deuteronomy are Aaron 
and his 8on (Deut. x. 6). Priests-Levites, 1.e., Levitical 
priests—a ' phrasze found also in Chronicles—is their 
designation. The priesthood is thus regarded as an appan- 
age of the tribe of Levi, and not as an appanage of the 
leading family in that tribe. This, it is to be remarked, 
is the view taken by all the authorities—early or late: 
It is not Aaron and his family who are in the first 
instance chosen .for the priesthood, but the tribe of 
Levi. Aaron derives his priesthood from his connection 
with that tribe. The choice of his family and himself 
out of the tribe was most natural in itself. We 
should have anticipated it from his relationship to 
Moses, and his own important services to the nation. 
We find the 8ame connection. of the priesthood with 
Levi in Malachi, who is at the earliest a contemporary 
with Ezra, We find it also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which undoubtedly presnpposes and accepts 
the Levitical legislation. All authorities agres that the 
priesthood is Levi's. | 7 
Priests and Levites are not confounded in Deut. xviil, 
6—8. The critical explanation of this passage 1s 
Levite is qualified to become a priest. He may take _ 
upon him the . priesthood whenever he chooses. The _ 
words used may be gapable of this interpretation; if 80 


EVIDENCE OF DEUTERONOMY. 


the Deuteronomist was enunciating a very inconvenient 
law. No s8nch definite statement is made. It is not. 
said that the Tevite can offer 8acrifices or become a 
priest. It is only said he sball minister in the name of 
the Lord his God, as all his brethren do which stand 
there before the Lord. The words used may, no doubt, 
describe sacerdotal functions; they need do no more 
than describe Levitical functions as defined by the 
priestly code. There are many kinds of ministry. The 
Deuteronomist does not use the phrase of the Levitical 
legislation (his own in Deut. x. 6), and 8ay that the 
Levite may minister to God in the priest's office. 
Then it would have been a very different thing. The 
phrase *stand before the Lord” is used of people as 
well as priest. 

Deuteronomy does not give the Levites any office whach 
(1) Ezekiel or (2) the Chronicler refuse to them. A 
comparison of Deut. x.* 8 with Ezekiel xliv. 11—15 
will prove the first point. 

The Chronicler (1 Chron. xxiii. 30; 2 Chron. xxix. 11), 
although he refuses the tribe of Levi the priesthood, 
allows all the Deuteronomis> gives them ; nay, he 
(1 Chron, xxiii. 31) seems to give «them more than the 
Deuteronomist, If these words had occurred in Deuter- 
onomy, how much stronger the critics' case would have 
been. | 

Fhe evidence of Deuteronomy on Priests and Levites may be 
gummed up thus. It does not contain all that the Levitical legisla- 
tion contains ; but there are on this point no inconsistencies either 
in matter or s8pirit between the two, nothing which needs explana- 
tion, If the eilence of Deuteronomy needs accounting for, we 
may 8ay that it plainly does not ſurnich us with a complete 
Bystem of laws. It has been called with some truth the People's 
code, It certainly does not concern itself with Priests and Levites. 
- (b). The earlier historical Books. 

The Fentateuch and the book Joshua must of course be 
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EVIDENCE OF THE EARLIER HISTORY. 


omitted from our consideration here, The remarkable 
narrative in Numbers xvi. (Cf. Lecture IIL., p. 85) may - 
be referred to in passing. _ Cf. Kuenen's Religion of _ 
Israel, vol. II., p. 303, for the critical explanation of it. 

Under. this head the evidence is meagre and inconclusive. 

The history of Micah (Judges xvii., xvii.) can hardly be 
8aid to indicate what could be lawfully done. It is a 
record of lawlessness from beginning to end. t the 
most it only proves that a gemi-sacerdotal character was 
attributed to Levites (Judges xvii. 12, 13). They were 
not priests, but it was thought they were especially- 
qualified to become 80. 

Judges xix. 18 requires a great deal of interpreting before 
it can be pressed into the controversy. 1 Samnel un. 
27—36 would be decisive against the critical theory (for 
the priesthood is regarded as Aaronic, not Levitical) ; 
but it is 8aid to be a later interpolation. Curiously 
enough it is used by the critics to prove that Zadok 
was not of the line of Aaron. (Old Testament in 
Jewish Church, pp. 254, 427.) 

At the dedication of the temple we read in 1 Kings 
viii. 4 of ©the Priests and the Levites.” Thus a dis- 
tinction 8eems to be drawn between them. But here the 
aid of the books of Chronicles is used for the correction of 
the text. It is indeed convenient to have authorities which 
can be accepted or rejected at pleagure. Sometimes the 
Chronicler's statemenis are as the dust in the balance 
against critical hypotheses. Sometimes they modify the 
statements of the primary authorities. 

The conclusion ought to be drawn from 1 Kings xii. 31 
in favour of the critical view is met by what has been 
said under a (2), or by conferring Heb. vii. The 
pas8age in Kings implies that the priesthood is an 
appanage of the tribe of Levi. The restriction of the 
actual exercise of the priestly office to a 'single mn 


of the tribe is not incousistent with this (Cf. Heb. vii- 
5—14), 
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THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 


The Levites are mentioned in two other passages (1 Sam. 
vi. 15, 2 Sam. xv. 24.) in the- earlier historical books. 
In both cases they are doing work enjoined upon them 
by the Levitical legislation. 

The chief remark still to be made on thesge few and 
ambiguous passages is that nowhere are Levites found 
filling the priestly offices, in worship regarded by the 
historian as lawful. Samuel, a Levite, offered sacrifice 
no doubt, but he had an extraordinary commigs10n as A 
prophet of God, and he lived in times when God had 
forsxaken the tabernacle in Shiloh, and had not yet 
chosen the hill of Zion. The earher history does not 
confound priests and Levites: on the contrary, it im- 
plicitly distioguishes between them. Levites are found. 
performing one g8et of duties, priests another s&et. 
Levites as 8uch are not priests. 

(c). The earher Prophets. 

Again we may &ay, little or no evidence is to be derived 
from them. As Kuenen says, © The prophets trouble 
themselves little or not at all about public worship in 
general, and the qualifications of the priestly office in 
particular.” Their evidence is simply this. They 
connect the priesthood with the tribe of Levi. Malachi, 
who must have been acquainted with the priestly legis- 
lation, and may have lived under it, does not use 
language differing from that of the prophets before the 
ex1le. 

(d). The Book Chronicles. 

The evidence' of this book is plain and clear enough, but 
its truth is denied. Taking the book at the critical 
estimate, we may 8till derive s0me useful evidence from 
it. Though the Chronicler draws clearly the distinetion 
between Levite and Priest, he has no objection to the 
phrase Priests-Levites, and he does not depreciate the 
Levites in any way whatsoever. If we agcribe his 
book to a very late date, and if we take the worst 


THE CHRONICLE 


view of his accuracy and fairness as”n historian, we 
cannot eet aside his statements as of- no weight. After _ 
all a statement in a historical book is more likely to —_ 
be true than false. The Chronicler had before him 
early documents which he used. Public opinion anl + 
popular knowledge of the nation's | history would be © 
80me check upon him. + He could hardly invent abs0- © FP 
lutely as he pleased. In this case the snpposition that 
he twisted and distorted facts and invented speeches for 
his heroes will not suffice for the critics. They must 
have . wholesale invention of history. They must 
suppose that the narrative of David's organization of 
the temple services is purely mythical from beginning 
to end. You have there a number of dry details 
mixed with genealogies—strange things to invent, it 
must be confessed. But, if the eritics are right, the. 
Chronicler must have invented them. 
An important point in the Chronicler's evidence may be here 
noticed. He seems to indicate that the Levites, during .. 
the period of the kings, had been growing in importance. 
The Levites, on one occasion, are favourably contrasted 
in point of zeal and earnestness with the priests. They 
are represented as taking a very important part in the 
temple services. They supply the priests' place in an 
emergency (2 Chron. xxix. 34 ; xxxv. 14.) 
(8). Prophet Ezekiel. 
And now we come to Ezekiel's remarkable words (xl 
of which the critics have made 80 much. They interpret 
them -thus :—Priests, the Levites had been, in days 
gone by, but they should be priests no longer. The 
priesthood which had belonged to the tribe of Levi © 
should henceforth . belong to the tribe of Zadok only. 
The first remark to be made is, that if Ezekiel meant this _ 
he might have. expressed his meaning more clearly ; _ 
he says that the Levites should not be priests in the days - 
to come, but he -does' not say that they have 


THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 


priests in the days gone by. If he had aid 8, his 
language might be paralleled from Chronicles (1 Chron, YN 
xxiii, 31). | 
we have geen, the priesthood is regarded by all the 
authorities as Levi's Ezekiel 8ays no more than this, 
that 8ome of the priestly tribe shall, at the restoration, 
have no share in the priestly office. Possibly he may be 
referring only to certain branches of the priestly family 
of Aaron. 
let us consider what Ezekiel's position is here. He Is 
contemplating and describing a new order of things. 
Whatever view we may take of him or of the Penta- 
teuch, he is plainly not bound altogether by the Mosaic 
arrangements therein contained. He is the prophet of a 
new revelation. In the new order of things, the Levites 
might or might not have had a higher place. The re- 
8trictions to one family might have been removed. The 
priesthood inherent in the tribe might have been actually 
exerciged by all its members. What Ezekiel says is, 
'You have been unfaithful in the past, and &o you 
8hall have no high office in the future. This interpre- 
tation will 8eem more natural if the remarks made under 
head (d) were correct. If the Levites had been, under 
the later kings, growing in importance, and had been 
encroaching on priestly functions, they might have hoped 
that in the new state of things their equality with the 
g8ons of Aaron would be establisghed on a firm basis. 
Ezekiel is 8aid to hold an intermediate position between the 
earlier and later authorities. That statement may be dis- 
puted. According to the critics the earlier authorities 
reckon the Levites to be of equal dignity with the 
priests ; then Ezekiel degrades them. But in the later 
legislation Levi's pogition is not one of degradation. We 
may ask in the language of Moses, © Seemeth it but a 
small thing unto you, that the God of Israel hath sepa- 
rated you from the congregation of Israel, to bring you 


NEHEMIAH. 


near to himself, to do the gervice of the tabernacle of 
the Lord, and to 8tand before the con 
minister unto them?” Nowhere, as we have een, are 
the Levites reckoned of greater importance and of 
higher dignity than in the book of Chronicles, Ezekiel 
degrades them. How can a position of degradation be 
intermediate between two positions of honour and dig- 
nity? Yet again, Ezekiel's election out of the tribe of 
Levi doos not lead up to' that made by Ezra, © Sons 
of Zadok” does not lead us on to * Sons of Aaron.” 
Still less is this the case if, as the critics 8ay, Zadok 
was not even of the family of Aaron. 

). #Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Ezra's code is not snupposed to come into force till the 
year 445 B.C., 1.e., for ninety years after the return from - 
the captivity. But, if the history is to be relied on, the 
distinetion between Priests and Levites was recognized 

from the first, as a matter of course ; and there is no 
trace of Ezekiel's election of the sons of Zadok from 
the rest of the Levites. Plainly we have here the 
Levitical legislation in force before Ezra. 

The whole evidence is now before us, and we ask whether it 
can be fairly said to gubstantiate the critical hypothesiss The 
alleged discrepancies between the two gets of authorities have been 
shown to have no existence. From first to last the earlier books. 
contain nothing on the relations between priests and Levites in- 
' consistent with the Levitical legislation. 64 

The other two points of Ezekiel's legislation noticed by Pro- 
fesxor Robertson Smith are of less importance, and will not require 
80 long an investigation. His 8econd point is, 

Ezekiel's provinon for stated and reqular 8acrifices. | 

«The Levitical ordinance of stated offerings cannot have pre- 
ceded the existence of a provision for gupplying them.” 
Ezekiel's laws *©we 8ee a reference. to pre- RE 
the Temple was essentially the king's sanctuary, and- the stated 
offerings were his gift. In . the old codes the people at 1 re 
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PROVISION FOR SACRIFICES. 


under no obligation to do stated acrifice. That was the king's | 
voluntary offering, and 80 1t was at first after the exile.” (Old 
Testament in the Jewish Chureh, PP. 3759, 376.) - IT 

Sacrifices and provisions for sacrifices are not more closely 
connected than a king's revenue and the taxes from which 1t 18 
derived. You may modify the latter without touching the former. 
Would a provision for sacrifice come before an ordinance of 8acri- 
fice? Surely not, unless the method of discharging an obligation 
precedes the obligation itself., Ezekiel is here, as we have noticed 
before, contemplating a new departure. If we assume that his laws 
were intended to be carried out, if we assume  also that he would 
not dare to modify any fundamental regulations of the Mosaic 
Law; yet till, under the altered circumstances of the nation, he 
may | have altered the provision for supplying the sacrifices. 

The statement that in pre-exilic times sacrifice was a royal 
affair presents the greatest difficulties. It seems contrary to the 
whole tenor of the history. Naturally, royal national sacrifices 
receive greater notice; bat a religion without. private, individual 
Sacrifices is 8 huge improbability. It is strange, indeed, if the 
children 'of Israel were in ancient times under no obligation to do 
stated 8acrifice, The well-known maxim, © Quod semper, quod 
ubique, 'quod ab omnibus,” might be uged to prove that sacrifice 
is a Divine institution. The much abused pas8age in Micah vi. 6—8, 
most certainly proves that the people thought themselves bound 
(whether by law or custom is immaterial here) to come before God 
with burnt offerings and sacrifices for 8in. The critical bistory of 
_ 8acrifice in Israel involves this great improbability. Sacrifice, 
through practised with acceptance by the founders of the race, was 
only a part of popular or natural, as distinguished from revealed, 
religion ; and, although depreciated and even denounced by the 
prophets of God, it was nevertheless in later times made of Divine 
obligatioh and orderea according to a © Divinely 8anctioned” ritual. 

*A third point in Ezekiel's law is the prominence given to the 
81% offering and atoning ritual. FE 

This 'is -an argument: founded on the silence of earlier writers 
—a precarious basis. One of the great lessons of the captivity to 


SIN OFFERINGS. 


the children of Terael was a deeper consciousness of gin. This 
deeper consciousness would naturally draw attention to sin offerings 
and the atoning ritual. ; 

The illastrations Professor Smith gives here seem ill-adapted _ 
to his purpose. Why should the author of Kings give an account . 
of the ceremonies of the purification of the altar? Tt is not his 
way. But how lucky the Chronicler was to find 80 convenient a 
peg on which to hang his explanatory gloss (Cf. 1 Kings viii. 62; 

2 Chron. vii. 9). 

Again Ezekiel is said to be the first to give us a sketch of the 
ritual of the day of Atonement ; that day in its full development is 
regarded as post-Ezraic. This theory involves the critics, as Delitzsch 
has shown, in a number of difficulties. Amongst other things we 
have to find two men (Ezra and another) of post-exilie times who 
both could and would compile laws 80 expressed that they would 
only be practical in the Mosaic age, and not betray by anachronism & 
a later date. © It would be very extraordinary if the ritual of the 
day of Atonement, in which the mercy 8eat occcupies 80 conspicu- 
ous a place, dated from a time when the' ark and mercy s8eat h 
ceased to exist.” (Professor Green, The Presbyterian Review, Vol. IIT., 

p. 159). ty 

Our investigation, though incomplete, must elose here. ' Enoug ; 
we hope, has been said to show that the inferences drawn by the 
critics from Ezekiels legislation cannot s8afely be made. 

[For the . critical theory on the points discussed in this 
Exeursus Cf. Kuenen, Vol. ii. pp. 299—303 ;. Robertson Smith, Old- 
Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 374, ete. On the other 8ide _ 
Cf. Articles in Vols, III. and IV. of The Presbyterian Review, and 
more especially Professor Green's Article, Vol. III., No. ix. pp. 149, 
etc. 
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Note 1, p. 14, Cf. Kuenen's Prophets and Prophecy in Israel 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1877), pp. 575, 588, 584. 

Note 2, p. 16. Ibid, p. 575. 

Note 3, p. 17. CE. NC odnon's The Religion of Israel (Williams 
and Norgate, 1882), Vol. L, pp. 211, 212. 

Note 4, p. 17. Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, p. 2. 

Note 5, p. 19. i. Mac. iv. 46, xiv. 41. 

Note 6, p. 21. Cf. Knenen's Prophets, Introduction p. xxx., 
PP. BI, 88, 410, 429, 443, 559, 562, 587, 589 ; chapters xi. and xii. 
pass81m. 

Note 7, p. 22. TIbid., p. 561. 

Note 8, p. 22. Cf. Kuenen's Lecture Delivered at Haarlem, 
1870 ; The Five Books of Moses (Williams and Norgate),- p. 19 
also Kuenen's Prophets, p. 32. 

Note 9. Cf. Excursus at the end of the Lecture. 


EXCURSUS ON LECTURE LIL 


Note 1, p. 26. Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, p. 547. © The possbility 
of exegetical mistake must be acknowledged in the case of Jesus 
also, unless men 8hould wish—at variance not only with psycho- 
logical probability, but -also with facts—to ascribe to Him complete 
knowledge of truth in every department.” Cf. also Bishop Colenso 
on the Pentateuch, Part I., pp. xxx., xxxi ; Part III., Preface, pp. 
XXX1.-xl.; Perowne on the Pealms (Second Edition), Vol. ii., pp. 
286, 287, 288, 303; Liddon's Bampton Lectures, pp. 464-470. 

- With respect to the general question of the exegetical authority 

of the New Testament, Kuenen (Prophets, p. 453) asks the ques- 
tion, © Are the quotations drawn from the Old Testament by the 
writers of the New, of 8uch a nature that we can acknowledge 
them as an exegetical authority ?” He answers, © Certainly not.” 
* These citations do not satisfy the requirements of the grammatical 
- and historical interpretation. If we are in earnest in the mainten- 
ance of these requirements, it is impossible for us to as8ign any 
authority to the New Testament authors in this domain.” 
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NOTES. 


Note 2, p. 28. Cf. Perowne on the Palms, Second Edition, 


Vol. ii., p. 303; Meyer on Gospel of St. Matthew ('T. & T. Clarke), 
Vol. ii., pp. 94, 95. 


- Note 3, p. 28. Bishop Colenso on the Pentatench, Part bs 
Preface, þ. XXX. 


Note 4, p. 83. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. ii., pp. 18, 19. 
Note 5, p. 35. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. 1., p. 118. 


LECTURE IL 
Note 1, p. 40. Cf. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. ii., p. 7, 


also Vol. i., p. 272. © It is quite certain that nearly all the laws 
of the Pentateuch date from much later times. 

It is interesting to notice that Wellhausen takes away from 
Moses even * the ten words.” For his reasons, if guch they ma 
be called, cf. Art. Israel, Encyclopedia Britannica, He thinks the 
later history of the nation makes it very difficali to imagine that 
the rehgion of Israel could have been established on a moral basis. 
© Moses gave no idea of God to his people. Why ghould he 
indeed ? For Moses to have given to the Israelites an enlightened 
conception of God, would have been to give them a stone instead 
of bread.” 

Note 2, p. 40. This theory of the composition of the Penta- 
teuch is given in a connected” form in Kuenen's Five Books of 
Moses, (Williams and Norgate), pp. 17, ete. 
| "x also Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. i, pp. 388, ete., 
Vol. p. 15, etc., Vol. ii., p. 231, etc. EE | 

Note 3, p. 51. Of, Kuenen's Prophets, pp. 434, 435, 436; 
Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. I., p. 23 and passim. Ewald, 
on the other hand (The History of Israel), recognises ' over. and 
over again that truth is a distinguishing characteristic of Israelitish 
history. Cf. e.g. Vol. I., p. 31. © The Hebrew tradition possesses a 
vivid 8ense for truth and fidelity,” &c., and p. 55. | * Historical writi 
among this people became childlike, simple-hearted, and filled with 
the pure love of truth.” . He gives as a reason, Þ..57, © The 
ancient people Israel pagsed the most glorious time of its history _ 
in 8uch a happy domestic 8eclusion that, on that very account, the: 
truth of its own history could not be much obscured and 
in its memory.” | OED 

Note 4, p. 51. Of. Kuenen's Prophets, p. 430. © In. our _ 
the individuality of the historical writer 18 held in check, as it 
were, by publie opinion. This demands from him truth, not 
but truth, and shews itself gevere in the maintenance of © this 
requirement, and in the punishment of every sin against it. In 
antiquity, in Israel as well as elsewhere, the cage was different. - - 
The historian could then move much more freely. ' Attention ' was” 
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NOTES. 


directed more to the spirit in which he wrote, and to the tendenoy 
of his narrative, than to the trath of the entire representation, 


and to accuracy in the details. Cf Ewald in passages above cited 


on the other 8ide ; also the following (Vol. I., p. 57) : © No gingle 
name of the author of a narrative work has been preserved . . , 
80 much more highly did the people esteem the history wtself wn its 
grandeur and truth than the person who related it. He observes that 
*0ne can easily understand how powerfully the true religion of the 
Tsraelitish people must have preserved its traditions from degenerating 
into falsehood and exaggeration.” Ibid, p. 14. 

One can hardly imagine two more opposite ideas than those of 
Kuenen and Ewald, on the relations between the religious ideas 
and the historical narratives. 

Note 5, p. 59. Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, p. 33, It was very 
natural that he sbould attempt to fill up the hiatus which oc- 
curred in the tradition.” Cf. also Ibid, page 415, 432, and p. 448. 
«The prophetical historians not only felt themselves compelled 
to labour for the religious education of Israel, but they thought 
themselves also Justified in making their description of Israel's 
fortunes 8ubordinate and subservient to that object.” And p. 444. 
*« 'The prophets trod a beaten path, when they gave free reins to 
their belief, and used history as a vehicle for their own ideas.” 

Note 6, p. 55. Starting with the eritical conclusion, viz., 
that Ethical Monotheism was a creation of the prophets of the 
8th century B.C.,—religious anachronisgms can of course be found 
in abundance. Even with that assnumption- non-religious 
anachronisms are rare. It. is very remarkable, for instance, how 
the authors of Genesis avoided them. 

Canon Rawlinson 8ays, (Hixztorical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament, p. 4): The more exact the knowledge that we obtain, 
by discovery or critical research, of the remote past, the closer the 
agreement that we find between profane and Biblical history. CF. 
alszo Ibid, pages 59, 6, 210, 212. 

For the J ewish method of writing history, cf. Knenen, 'The 
Five Books of Moses, p. 19. 

Note 7, p. 59. There is one point in which the Biblical 
characters are remarkably consistent with truth and reality, They 
are inconsistent with themselves. We find ourselves enquiring, Can 
that bad man have done this good thing, or this good man have 
done this bad thing? And we find an answer in our own 
experience, and in S. Paul's words, © When I would do good evil 
is present with me.” 

This point is entirely overlooked or rather misapprehended by 
the Biblical critics. Inconsistencies of character repregent to them 
varying and inconsistent traditions. The David of the Pzalms and 
of later traditions cannot have been the David who was merciless in 
wary the David who treacherously murdered Uriah to conceal his sin 
.with Bathsheba. Irreconcilable traditions have come down to us con- 
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NOTES. 


cerning Solomon. Wellhausen (Art. Israel, Encyclopedia Britannica) - 
divides Samuel into four, (i) The patriotic Seer who brought 'out 
Saul ; (ii) The prophet of the Elijah and Elisha- type ; (iii) The. 
maker and unmaker of kings with supernatural- powers ; (iv): The 
man who opposed the setting up of the kingdom. It can hardly 
be said you have inconsistencies here, at the -most you have only 
the different 8ides of, one character. It would be interesting to_ 
know into how many persons the present Premier of England and 
his predecessor would be divided on critical prineiples, and how 
many inconsistent traditions would be discerned by dissecting any 
of the contemporary records of their lives. 
Note 8, p. 61. Cf. Knenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. i., p. 346, 
« 'The sin of Jeroboam the Son of Nebat,—as the historian of 
later days calls it.” Also Vol. i., p. 354. © In condemning the 
Israelitish kings, the historian has used the ideas of his own times 
as a standard” ; als Vol. 1i., p. 344. * We cannot possibly hold 
Ahijah's address to Jeroboam to be authentic as it s8tands : it is 
full of later ideas and expresslons, and fits 80 exactly into the 
framework in which the historian places his events, that in its 
present form, we have no hesitation in attributing it to him.” Cf. 
also Vol. i., p. 859; Kuenen's Prophets, p. 398. 
Considerable interest attaches to those chapters in I. and II. Kings 
in which the lives of Elijah and Elisha are recorded. Blijah and. 
Elisha worked more miracles and, if we may say 80, more 
marvellous miracles than any other prophets in the Old Testament. 
 / The editor of the two books of Kings is here embodying into 
{his narrative earlier records. *© The story of Elijab and Elishs 
learly took shape in the Northern kingdom; it is told by a 
narrator who is full of personal interest in the affairs of Ephraim, 
and has no idea of criticising Elijah's work, as the Judean 
editor criticizes the whole hisfory of the North, by constant 
reference to the schismatic character of the Northern sanctuaries.” 
Robertson Smith, ©* The Prophets of Israel,” p. 116. It is 
remarkable that these earlier records which cannot be much later 
than the events they record are 80 full of miracles. 
Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, pp. 569, 570, for Elijah and Elisha's 
connection with the line of Jehn, which maintained the image 
worship in Dan and Bethel. 
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NOTES TO THE EXCURSUS ON LECTURE IT. 


Note 1, page 64. Cf. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, vol. I, 
Pp. 108, 111, 118. | wo OT” : 
Note 2, page 64. Ibid. p. 108. 
Note 3, page 66. Ibid. p. 108. 
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A great deal might be said as to the simplicity of the thought 
and teaching of Genesis. It is not childish and so ridiculous ; 
 _ guch are all other records relating to the 8ame period of the 
= history of the human race. It is childlike and 80 s8imple; it is not 
= - inconsistent with the ideas of the prophets of the 8th century; 
> - * but in many respects it is unlike them. 
= The following points may be noticed :— 
EE (a) Anthropomorphistic expres8i0ns with | respect to the 
-S Deity. Gen&sis abounds in them. This is natural, 
\ Fs even necessary. What teacher of young children does 
=” Not feel himself obliged to use them? But they are 
U the anthropomorphisms not of a corrupt but of a 
"SY simple theology. They are verbal, not essential. God 

bo is 8poken of as a man, but He is not regarded as a 

man. Later on anthropomorphisms were connected with 
nature and hero worship, and 80 were avoided by the 
prophets. 
ow. ' (b) Theological ideas. 
FW The patriarchs are represented as having been taught 
TY. great truths; but it seems as if they had hardly 
-- digested them, hardly grasped their full significance and 
Ee, their place in the domains of nature and experience. 
kv _ | Did the patriarchs realize the idea of God's Omnipresence. 
"8 Genesis teaches us this truth but the patriarehs had 
_. hardly learnt it, ef. Gen. iii. 8,' iv. 16, xvi. 18, xvili. 21. 
"4; | Did they regard God as Ons who verbal the hearts 
= Y and reins? The same answer may be given. Notice 
IN how God is represented as arriving at the knowledge 
= of the guilt of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xvii. 
20-22). Observe the difference of tone between Abra- 
ham's 8imple and childlike expostulations with God in 
Gen. xviii. 23, etc., and the deep heart searchings 
and anxious intercessions of the prophets. 


(c) Tdolatrous 8ystems. 


Image worship is not unknown, and there are 8uch 
things as © strange gods.” But idolatry is not the 
8in of the age. No idolatrous system' is presented to 


dE. 


8inners of the age—the antediluvians and the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrah, are not degcribed as 
worshippers of false Gods, but as offenders against 
ne NS IE IE fundamental principles of morality. Here is a strong 
proof of genuineness. Children do not enquire what 
God they worship:; children's sins have relation to 
morals, not religion, But what an irresistible tempta- 
tion -it would be to the Jater prophetic historian of the 


OY | our notice, the names of no false gods appear. The 
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critical theory to utilize the flood and the destruction + 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, in his attack against the 8in _* 
of his age—idolatry. | "Re 


(d) Political 1deas. 


LY These are of the simplest. We have kings, but, except — 
be; in Egypt, hardly kingdoms. The idea of one great /- + 
q - kingdom embracing all the nations of the earth has / ”. 
.Þ not been conceived. The later enemies of Israel, the 
Philistines, the Syrians, the Assyrians are in no Way E. 
described, Yet the historian has his opportunities. © 
Society 8eems to be divided into masters. and 8laves ; - "M 
the idea of rich and poor (a very common one in the | 
| prophets) never appears. The family, not the nation, =. 
is the unit of political life. What -commerce we find * 
is Just where it ought to be, on the highway between 45 
Syria and Egypt. Advanced civilization is confined to TSR 
Egypt, and here again the author is historically correct. 


- (e) The nature of 8m. 


We have not got to the time of a formal code of law. 
Jy Sin in Genesis is regarded as disobedience to God's * 
= express command. See this exemplified in Abrabam's _ —* 
A! 8acrifice of I8anc. Abraham knew that when God "Np 
wn spake, he must obey ; he knew little more. It is known | 
LY that murder, adultery, and unnatural crimes are contrary 
= to God's will; former judgments have taught the world By 
wc this. But the 8ins of civilization, the 8ins which the : 
, prophets denounce, e.9., false witness, oppression, covet- : 
i ousness, 8wearing, do not appear. How do the pairiarchs 
| regard the sin of lying ? Might we not 8ay that God - "fg 
- FW appears to be teaching them in Genesis, by His provi _ © 
Be dential dealings, that lying is a sin? Could any of the 2% 
' = patriarehs have formulated thay ' snmmary of God's +7 
8 | requirements we find in Micah vi. 8? Abraham's life ___* 
% | may exemplify it : but do we ever find in Genesis any _ © 
theory concerning the life of which God approves? * _ 7 
(f) Absence of reference to persons and; insbitutions of « & - 
later date. b 


We have hardly, unless we except Genesis 49, any fore- - 

shadowing of Israelitish prophets and prophecy. This 

Rs is remarkable in a work said to be composed or edited ___ 
by prophets. There is no mention of families or tribes 
& or priests, Jerusalem or David's line, Moses or his - FR. <a 
= law. Woe - have not got s0 far as temples, we have | : 
only altars. We have no distinetions of sacrifices. . 


This again is remarkable, if priestly historians gave the 
book its final shape. | | 


f 
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We may notice here that there is no attempt in Genesis to 
describe, except in the widest outline, the character of any of the 
antediluvian patriarchs. Adam and Eve hold an important place 
in the narrative, but who could say what the features of their 
character were. This is not the author's method when he has 
materials to work upon. From Abraham onwards the degcription 
of character is vivid. 

It can hardly be said that the critical questions with respect 
to Genesis as a whole, and with respect to Genesis 49 In, PAr- 
ticular, are bound up together. But very much might bs \8aid 
as to that strange mixture of knowledge and ignorance of the 
future—a characteristic of prophecy—which we find there. How 
inexplicable are 80me of the statements contained in that 'chapter, 
on the supposition that the author lived after the settlement of 
the twelve tribes in the land of Canaan. 

Note 4, page 69. Ibid, p. 109. 

Note 5, page 71. Ibid, p. 112. 

Note 6, page 72. Kuenen's Prophets, p. 115. 

Note 7, page 73. Kuenen's The Five Books of Moges, * 49. 
Note 8, page 73. Kuenen's. Religion of Israel, Vol. I. p. 23. 


| Note 
dS 12, 


09, 


| Note 10, page 75. 
T5 Kuenen's Five Books 
We. Note 11, page 76. 
Note 12, page 76. 


Blunt's Undesigved Coincidenees, Part I. 


Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. I. p. 110. 
of Moses, Þ. 19. 


Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. I. p. 112. 
Ibid, p. 111. 


NOTES ON LECTURE 111. 


Note 1, p. 78. The following points in the prophetic teach- 
ing may be here noticed : 

(1). The prophets do not regard themselves as the teachers of 
new truths. Kuenen admits this (Religion of Israel, Vol. I., 374). 
This is the more remarkable when we find that they derive their 
mis+ion directly from God, and that they reckon their words to be 
the words of God. Jeremiah s8peaks of a new covenant and &a 
new order of things, but he does not speak of a new doctrine of 
God or new rules of worship. 

(2). Tf the prophetic doctrine was new. the prophetic denuncia- 
tion of their people's 8ins was unfair. Those sins were not s8ins 
against light, but sins of ignorance. What meaning can We attach 
to 8nch statements as we find in Hos. iv. 1, 66, viii. 12, 14, xi. 8? 
Again, how can the statements in 2 Kings ' xxili. 18- 20, be Justi- 
fied? The nation could not be fairly punished by exile for the 
transgression of ordinances which had not been given them. It 
must ” be remembered that on. the critical theory, the prophetical 
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_ teaching is new in ehbildauts, " not merely in »06rwi 3 /-av4" tins the , 
laws of Deuteronomy are absolutely new, not old traditions and 


customs legalized, codified, and ascribed to Moses. 

(3). It 1s fully admitted. that the prophets do not attempt to 
enforce the Apr NNGs- of. the ceremonial law. If, under the eir- 
cumstances, they had, \they would have shewn a strange want of 


appreciation of the SPiri of that law, and a-strange ignorance of 


the work God had given them to do. To use a modern phrage, 


their work was © mission work.” A missiongr does not exhort. an 


ungodly and- half-heathen people to the observance of festivals 
and fasts, acts of reverence and worehip, almsgiving and the like. 


He may have the most thorough appreciation of the value of these 


things to Christian people, and yet s8ay nothing about them in his 
migsion addresses. When the foundations of a holy :life have 
to be laid, men are not wont to attempt anything more. 

Note 2, p. 78. Cf. Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Dr. C. 
Taylor, pp. I10, 113-118, 128; and Old Testament in the Jewish 
Chureh, Professor Robertson Smith, Pp. 145, 146, 158-161. 

| Note 3, p. 79. CF. Kuenen's Prophets, Pp. 561. 
Note 4, page 79. Cf. Excurzus on the teaching of the pro- 
phets, Þ. 113, etc. 

According to the critics, the prophets* materials were 8canty, 


contained elements of error, and had been wrongly interpreted for - 


generations. Nevertheless three or four prophets independently pro- 
duced from them one and the same system of doctrine, and a 
8ystem in a Iigh getate of development. 'The critics deprive the 
prophets in great measure of the teaching of the historical records; 
they deprive them wholly of the teaching of the law ; most of 


them will not admit of any direct objective communication from God 


to the human soul. They thus leave the prophetic teaching wholly 
unaccounted for ; yet it is their great aim to account for that teaching 
on naturalistic principles. The sarcagm of De Wette on the school 
of. Reuss expreszes no more than the truth, They 
pended the beginnings of the history of Hebraism upon airy 
pothings.” 

Paradoxical as it may s8eem to say 80, the traditional, guper- 
natural theory of the origin of the Law gives the most natural 
explanation of the teaching off the prophets. The Law was the 
8chool of the prophets, and schools they must have had. Grasp 
of s8piritual prineiples like theirs implies long and careful teaching 
of elementary truths for generations. From the Law's © precept 


upon precept, line upon line, a little here and a little there,” au 


advance to the prophetical teaching was possible. 
It may be asked, How conld the Law be said to have educated 


the people of Israel when many of its chief precepts were ignored _ 
or violated? The answer is, The Law may notwithstanding have | _ 
furnished an ideal of holiness to the people of Israel or its 3 


teachers, It may have influenced them much in the same way. as 
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 Monotheism is their creation. 


198 - NOTES. 


- our Lord's commands in Matthew v. 39-42 influence us. Its 


general spirit. may have pervaded men who were unacquainted with 
many of itz provisions. The laws which men disobey and ignore 
have no inconsiderable power in moulding their characters and 


determining their lives. The English laws against the papal power 


during the middle ages were not without considerable influence - on 
the national character, even though the prze-reformation history 18 a 
continuous record of their violation. 

Note 5, p. 81. Cf. the preceding note here, and the excursus on 
the prophets of the eighth century B.c. . Four parallel streams of 


the s8ame water demand a common fount. The eritical theory fails 


to indicate one. 
©. Note 6, p. 81. Kuenen's Five Books of Moses. Cf. pp. 
22, 23. 
Note 7, p. 81. Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, p. 585, © Ethical 
” Als Religion of Ierael, i. 371. 
The grounds on which 1t is alleged that Ethical Monotheism 
is a creation of the prophets of the 8th century B.C., appear to 
be mainly these; (1) The prevalence bf polytheistic worship 


amongst the Israelites up to that period ; (11) The writings of these' 


prophets are the earliess authorities admitted by the eritics. 
«* Here,” says Kuenen, (Prophets, p. 36) © we bave firm ground under 
our feet. Here we can find...a criterion for distinguishing between 
history- and a tradition more or less unhistorical, between facts and 
gubjective convictions.” With respect to (1) it need only be 8aid, 
(a) Experience shews that the plainess commands of God are 
constantly violated by men and even by good men; (b) Polytheistie 
Mdpare > prevailed in Israel after the 8th century B.C. Reason (11) 

s plainly no reagon at all. If we ass8ume that the writings of the 
prophets are the earliest extant Hebrew writings, why 8should we 
jump to the conclusion that the prophets are the earlies} teachers 
of the doctrines contained in their writings. The presumption is 
all the other way; and, what is of more importance, the definite 
statements of the prophets themselves. To maintain their theory 
the critics must throw over wany statements of the history as 
later interpolations, and they must throw over their primary 
authority, the prophetical writings themselves. The critical theory 
is not built up ont of the facts. It is itself the criterion between 
*« fact, and subjective conviction.” When you select your authorities; 
when, further, you follow your authorities 80 far as it may be 
convenient; you may frame what theory you please. In dealing with 
the historical narratives the method is this, sometimes they are 


.used to prove the truth of the critical theory ; sometimes that 


theory is uged to prove their falsehood. 

..... Note 8, p. 81. This is admitted by all. Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, 

ÞP. 74. 
Nete 9, p. 82. Cf. Kuenen's Five Books of ma pp. 20, 

222--28,..80,.. 42... 
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Note 10, p. 85. It is worth noticing that thoge geetions of _ 
the book of Exodus which by earlier crities were regarded as ' 
plainly Mosaic in *ubstance, are ascribed by the 8chool of Reuss © 


p to Ezra and his co-workers. That is to gay, those 8ections whiih _ 
are stamped with the mark of the wilderness are the lates: 8ec- So 
7 tions of all, The laws in Levitieus (chapters 1-7) may be Ws. 
fl especially noticed here, The ordinances are addresed, not to (148 


priests generally, but to © Aaron and his sons,” © The local 
references always presuppose the camp and the wilderness.” A 
. peculiar adaptation to the cireumstances of a later period is needed 
i if it is to be applied to them.” Cf, Bleek's Introduction to the Old _ 
b..” Testament, Q 74, Vol. I., p. 213. 


' Leviticus xilii., xiv., xvi., xvii., Numbers xix., Ex. XXV—XXXi, 3 
and other g8ections are also mentioned by Bleek as undoubtedly "5 


Mosaic. He agsks, ©f How coulc legal precepts have been formed 
at a later time, in 8uch a shape as that in which we now have 
them in the Pentateuch ? Still less can we look upon them as 
the work of gome later author who wilfully corrupted the record ; bs; 
for what interest could 8uch a man have had in composing them ' » 
in a way which would be entirely devoid of practical application 7 
in his own time, and would require a special interpretation to - ac- | 
commodate them to later cireumstances.” Tbid., & 74. 

And again, *Even if he had intentionally studied, in order 
to avoid all appearance of a later origin, to frame the ordinances 
in guch a way as that they should be in conformity with the _ © 
Mosaic age, he would then doubtless have added directions of gueh __ 
3 a nature, and with euch modifications as would make them valid | 
3 in later times; at least, expressions would certainly have been 


| 8Uggested to him, unconsciously and against his will, which were Fo 

| | derived from the circumstances of his own time. But this." is no- LY 

7 where the case. The whole tenor of the directions with regard to oY 

4 the priests, their arrangements, and their official duties towards the 

; 8anctuary, precludes any unprejudiced judge from any other view _. © 

{ than that they were ordered by Moses himself,” Ib., Q 77. _ 
It must be remembered that the critics of the school of Rengs © WW 


| refuse to admit that the Levitical legislation is in 8ubstance Mogaic. 
They regard priestly legislation as an invention of later times. 
Ezra put forth laws and principles hitherto unknown. It will be 

noticed that those gections regarded by Bleek as unmistakably 

Mosaic contain the priestly legislation in its fullest development. _- 

We have the tabernacle with all. its, arrangements. We have all 

the different kinds of sacrifices (Lev. vii. 37). We have the law __ 

: of the one sanctvary (Lev. xvii.) We have also, strange to say, _ cy 
= the ceremonial of the great day of Atonement, and yet its observ- 9 
' © . ance is never alluded to in the Old Testament. Wn 
7 WP Note 11, p. 86. | Cf. on this point a review of Profeszor _ 
| Robertson Smith's Prophets of Israel in the Spectator of May 27, 

1882, p. 696. 
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Note 12, p. 86. Cf. Excursus on Jeremiah, 'P. 123. The | 
 Mosaic authorship of well known ancient laws might readily have 


been admitted by the people. This is not the critics' cage, They 
8ay that the different legislators put - forth new, unknown laws, 
contrary to the immemorial eustoms of the nation, under the name 
of Moses, and that the nation accepted them” as 8vch without ob- 
jection or enquiry. It is this which constitutes the great difficulty. 
Cf. On this point Profess8or Green in the Presbyterian Review, 
Vol. III., No. IX., pp. 113, 114. 

Note 13, p. 87. Of. Excursus on Jeremiah, p. 123. 

The critics acknowledge fully the opposition between the can- 
onical prophets, and the prophetical schools and the people of Israel 
generally. Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, pp. 575—577. 

© Note 14, p. 89. 


This paragraph has been modified in an important particular, to 


obviate certain criticisms by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, in a lecture de- 


hvered at the request of the Cambridge Unitarian Society, in answer to 


these lectures, and reported in the Cambridge Review of March 7, 1883. 


In the face of the use of the word Torah in the Psalms and the Prophets, 


' it was wrong to assume that it must necessarily mean the Mozaic Law 


here. 
With respect to 'Torah, the following facts may be noticed :— 

(a) Torah has a close connection with the priests. Cf. Ez. 

' vii. 26, Mal. ui. 7. Priestly Torah should not be con- 
founded with the Prophetic Word. The translation ©* Doe- 
trine ”' would thus geem to give a false idea, Kuenen 8ay8 
that the oral decisions which the priests gave concerning 
points of law, worship, ceremonial purity, etc., are thus 
called here. Religion of Israel, Vol. i., p. 340. 

(b) We have abundance of evidence in Deuteronomy, the 
Pentateuch generally, Joshua, and the books of Kings, 
that at the times when these books were written the word 


Torah had a technical 8ense commonly given to it. It was 


the title given to laws and ordinances ascribed to Moses. 
Some of this evidence is on the: eritical theory contem- 
poraneous with, or a little earlier than Jeremiah. He may, 
therefore, have been using the word in the same technical 
SCN8E, | | | 

(c) Whether or no Torah was given in the shape of © oral 
decisions,”” there was, 8ome time before this, a written 
Torah. Even Kuenen (Religion 6f Israel, Vol. i., p. 56) 
admits that this is possible. And indeed Hosea's words, 
* I have written unto him the great (or manifold) things 
of my law” (viii. 12), are decisive on this point. We 
way fairiy put together these facts. There was a written 
Torah in the times of the 8th century prophets. The 


first written Torah that comes to light is a part of the 


NOTES. 


Pentateuch. The Pentateuch is the only book to which 

the title Torah is applied. <0 

Jeremiah viii. 8. It is to be noticed that Jeremiah 'does not © < © 

8y that the lying pen of the Seribes made a lie for the law of _ 

Jehovah, but the law of Jehovah for a lie. So he is not charging them _—- 

with forging a new law, but with giving old laws a false interpretation.” +» 7 

Jeremiah would certainly never think of calling any utterance of lying ' 

8cribes by the name of © the law of J ebovah,” any more than he would "1 

have called the words of false prophets words of Jehovah. .. = 

So then, here we have evidence of 8ome authoritative teaching ; "IS 

gufficiently definite in shape to admit of a comment. Mark the com-. os 

i ment 1s a false one. As a rule corrupt interpretations 8ueceed true 4 

ones ; certainly all interpretations gucceed their text. 'These comments ; 

were written, as the word **pen ” shows; 80 almost necessarily the law a 

commented on was written also. We gather from this passage that in = 

| Jeremiah's time there was a well-known written law or torah of ancient A 

date. 

Note 15, p. 90. Cf. here review in Spectator of May 27, 1882. 

Athas often been observed that an argument similar to this would prove 

that Christianity did not exist for centuries after Christ. (RM 

I - Note 16, p. 92. An exception to this statement may be made. *_ 

= The code of the New Covenant was promulgated with far greater foree, - 
| yet it has often been disobeyed. 

Note 17, p. 93. © The Prophets of Israel,” Lecture I., pp. 1, 2. +500 

Note 18, p. 93. Besides this, the Mosaie Code, on the traditional " "2 F988 

hypothesis, was to serve the people of Ierael throughout their national "> 

existence. - This would cause special difficulties in the way of its : 

acceptance by the peopte. Some of its ordinances could not be obeyed *- _ 

in the wilderness, nor, indeed, in Canaan, except in quiet and s8ettled  - 

times (cf. Presbyterian Review, Vol. IV., No. XIIL., pp. 128, 125). 

Others, on the contrary, were specially adapted to the cireumstances _ _ bs 
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of the wilderness, and needed modification when the people had entered _ -: 

upon their inheritance. Thus at the first, certain laws were in abey- _ © 

ance; throughout the history, others would need adaptation and modi- Dr 
: fication. Professor Robertson Smith 8ays that it was impossible for | 


God to give the children of Israel a code of laws which should serve. 
them, without modification, through all the centuries of development in 
| Canaan (Old Testament in Jewish Church, p. 333). It may be ._ © 
+ x questioned (1) whether he is not here making the uni - 
hypothesis which he elsewhere repudiates ; and (2) whether he is _ 
not exaggerating a difficulty, for, Pastern nations develop very slowly. 
But does it not appear probable that a code given by Gon. 7 
nn would stand in a different relation to those under it from a 
Ml - code given by man ? Human codes would fit men better, for why. 
- - would be more likely to condescend to human and natural faults 
| and weaknesses. A Divine code would at the best of times represent = wy L 
an unattained ideal. The human code would rule but not teach. The © 


"4 
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NOTES, 
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Divine code would teach even when it failed to rule. It is indeed 


' a88erted that the Pentateuchal 8ys8tem was not ' the means by which 


God's grace came to Israel during the times of the Judges and the 


Kings (Old Testament in Jewish Church, p. 306). It is an ass8ertion 


easily made, but impossible to prove. History, even 8acred history, 


does not chronicle the coming of God's grace, for man cannot tell 


whence it comes or whither it goes. Great religious revivals, reforma- 
tions, or revolutions, and the effects produced by them, are recorded ; 
but not the grace which comes to prous 80uls in the use of appointed 


means, sacrifices or gacraments. - 


Note 19, p. 94. The Mosaic law gives us an ideal of the. life of the 
Children of. lerael, the Book of Judges describes to us their actual life. 
The contrast is fomarkable, but 8uch we are wont to find when Divine 
ideals and human practice are placed side by 8ide. Could we not find 
8imilar contrasts in the history of the Christian Church ? 

Note 20, p. 95. Cf. Excursus on the Judges, pp. 119, 120. 

Note 21, p. 97. Jealousy of the tribe of Judah on the part of the 
other tribes was a strong feeling even during David's reign. The revolt 
of Jeroboam involved, as an immediate. and natural consequence, the 
getting up of sanctuaries in opposition to the ganctuary in Zion. 

Jepthah's words, Judges xi. 24, ou the truth of the last 
8entence in this paragraph. 

Note 22, p. 99. It is very nimarkabls that J onlak's reformation is 
never referred to by Jeremiah in. his book. Indeed, to judge from his 
description of the state of the Jewish kingdom, there might have been 
no reformation at all, Neither in the history, nor in the prophecy, do 
Jeremiah and Josiah ever .$tand side by side. In like manner, Isaiah 
took no prominent part in Hezekiah's reformation. 

. Note 23, p. 99. Cf, Kuenen, Five Books of Moses, p. 24. The 
Religion of Tsrael, Vol. II., pp. 17, 25. Similarly, Davidson, Introdue- 
tion to the Old Testament, Vl L, p - 875, 

Note 24, p. 101. It may be _ that a similar false development 
may be found in the history of the Christian Church. A period of 
bondage 8ucceeded a period of freedom. No doubt retrograde periods 


- veeur in the history of all institutions, but we do not expect to find 


them arise from the teaching of men who confessedly give a higher 
development to the original idea.' © If the parallel is to he exact, we 
must eompare the prophets with the authoritative teachers of 
Christianity. In tu 2 free WP Spirit they resemble S. Paul. 
Can we imagine anyone like S. Paul imposing a new yoke of bondage 
on his converts ? 

Note 25, p. 101. The neglect of so0me of the chief nai of 
the law for centuries must be fully admitted. As instances may be 
given the laws rdvating to the Sabbaticai Years (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21); 
the Great Day of Atonement ; the Feast of Tabernacles (Neb. viii. 17. ) 

Note 26, p. 101. Wellhausen, however, (Art. Israel, Encyelo. 


- Britan.) thinks that wben we have: ceased to regard the legislation of 
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NOTES. 


the Pentateuch as an authentic source for our knowledge of Mosaism, 2 i 


it becomes a somewhat precarious matter to make any exceptions. in 
favour of the Decalogue. He finds another Decalogue in Ex. xxxiv. 


He thinks the later history of the nation makes it yery difficult to 


imagine that the religion of Israel could have been established on. a 


moral bagis, So Wellhausen deprives Moses of that which Kuenen + 


regards as his essential characteristic. 

Note 27, p. 101. CF. Religion of Israel, Vol. I., p. 286. 

Note 28, 3 102. Cf. A.mos viii. 5, Hos. ii, 11, Is. i. 18, for the 
earlier teaching, and Is. Ivi 2—6, lviii. 18, . xvii. 20—27, 


Es. xx, 12, 18, 16, for the later teaching on the Sabbath. 


Note 29, P- 104, Lt is not easy to determine when the doetrine of 
a future life was thoroughly grasped by the Jews. The eritics' bave 
thrown doubt on much of the evidence. The great teachers of the 


nation would naturally grasp the truth in its practical bearings long 


before the masses of the people. But the doctrine must have been 
familiar to those amongst whom the rising of Samuel from the grave, 
the ascent of Elijah into heaven, and the miracles of Elisha, were well- 
known stories. Moreover, a belief in the existence of angels would 
8eem to imply the doctrine of a future life. 


Note 30, p. 107. Cf. Kuenen, Five Books of Moses, p. 25, 


Religion of Israel, Vol. IL., p. 19; Da IGSoWr's Introduction to the Old 


Testament, Vol. F: P. 876. 


' THE WRITINGS OF THE' PROPHETS OF THE EIGHTH 


CENTURY B.O. 


Note 1, p. 109. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. L., p. 10. 

Kuenen asks, © How far can we go back with safety? The 
answer which perhaps will surprise 80me must be: Not farther than the 
8th century before our era.” Tbid., Vol. I., p. 30, etc. 


« Although, considered as a whole, the "od Testament may with | 
justice be adduced as testifying in favour of 8upernaturalism ; its 8epa- 
rate parts, regarded by the light of criticigm, speak loudly for a natural 


development both of the Tarnolidiah religion itself and the belief in its 
heavenly origin,” Ibid., Vol. L., p. 11. 


Note 2, p. 110. There is no controversy as to the condagd I: 
character of the teaching of the 8th century prophets, Amos, Hogea,  - 
Isaiab, Micah, ete, Cf. chap. I., Kuenen's Religion of Israel, for his 


267 kg | 


Note 3, Þ. 110. _ Contrast here the account found in the Chrining.. 


Apologists of the doctrines of God found in the heathen religions and 
the philosophic systems. Cf. also Justin, Dialogue with 'Trypho, chaps. _ 
7, 8. eJustin found in the PRISON the RE by which he had Gai 2 
in vain elsewhere. 
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=. Note 4, p. 110. Cf. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. I., pp. 270, 
=". 271. Als Kuenen' s Five Books of Moses, p. 9. 

+ Note 5, p. J11. Cf, Knenen's Religion, Vol. * pp. 292, 293, and 
+  * als pp. 280, 281, 

=. Note6,p. 111, Thid;, p., $19. 
- "Tho | Note 7. p, 111. Thbid., pp. 326, 327, 328. 
_ Note 8, p. 112. LIbid., pp. 332, 336, 340. 
ES. Note 9, p. 112. TIbid., pp. 346, 347. 
—— Note 10, p. 112. *Ibid., pp. 347, 398. Robertson Smith, The 
&- Prophets of Israel, p p. 175. 
A Note 11, p. 118. Tbid., pp. 367, 368. 
ENG Note 12, p. 114. Ibid., p. 367. 
: Note 13, p. 115. Ibid., p. 369. * For a natural pProcess, ” ete, Ct. 
: ; Lecture delivered by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, reported in the Cambridge 
"35 Review of March 7, 1883, p. 271. 

No Note 14, p. 116. Kuenen. Ibid., p. 371. 


"8 THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 


Et - Note 1, p. 118. Cf. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. I, p. 144. 
Note 2, p. 119 Cf. Judges xi. 24, 85—39. 
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bc TIN JEREMIAH AND HIS TIMES. 


- Note 1, p. 121. CF. Jeremiah xliv. 18. 
> +_- -» Note, p. 121. Cf. Jeremiah v., as an illustration of this. 
"OM EY” Note 8, p. 122. Cf. Jeremiah vii. 4, xviii. 18, Ezekiel vii. 26 
= refers to the latter 8aying. 
Note 4, p. 122. Thus many interpret 8. Joh. i. 21. 
, Note 5, p. 122. No doubt the true policy of Judah, as a nation 
3+ - + under God's especial protection, was to decline the alliance both of 
- - Babylon and Egypt; but when God's protection was removed from her, 
EE. g8ubmission to Babylon was the Divine command. 'The words in 
.__ - Dent. xxiii. 7, have been thought to indicate the late date of the book, 
5 - as they might 8eem to express a desire after the Egyptian alliance, but 
___ that alliance was never recommended by the canonical prophets. 
E-...-1::Note 6, p. 1238. Cf. Jeremiah xxxviii. 6, 24—26, 
£2 ; | Note 7, p. 123. It is part of the critical case that the book 
© Deuteronomy draws no distinction between the 80ns of Aaron and the 


z | | Note 3, p. 119. Cf. Presbyterian Review, Vol. IV.. Number XII1I., 


_” 
_ 
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NOTES: 


tribe of Levi generally. The pass8ages bearing on this point are found 


| In Deuteronomy xviii. Although the distinetion in office between the - 
two may not be clearly drawn there (there was no reason why it 8should), 


there does 8eem to be a plain distinction of elass. The instructions 
concerning * the priests the Levites, and all the- tribe of Levi,” are 
Separately given. Cf. Excursus on Ezekiel on the general question. . 

Note 8, p. 125. Cf. Lecture by Rev. P. H. Wieksteed, in Cam- 
bridge Review, March 7, 1883. . 

Note 9, p. 126. Professor Robertson Smith's remarks (Old Testa- 
ment in Jewish Chureh, pp. 370—372) deserve notice here. He 8ays 
that © Jeremiah denies, in express terms, that a law of eacrifice forms 
any part of the Divine commands to Israel.” 


Jeremiah vii. 21—23 literally. Nevertheless © in 8peaking thus the 


prophet does not separate himzelf from the Deuteronomic law; for the 
. he accepts as part of the covenant 


moral precepts of that code . . 
of the Exodus.” 

Here, then, aparently, we have as direct a contradiction as can be 
conceived, Jeremiah accepts as divine the Deuteronomic code, which 


- 


Thas he interprets _ 


8aJ8, © Hither shall ye bring all that I command yon ; your burnt offerings 


I, 


and your 8acryfices.' Nevertheless, he represents God as 8aying that 
He gave. no commands concerning burnt offerings or 8acrifices at the 
time of the Exodus. E 
How are these statements to be reconciled ? The answer is ©'To 
Jeremiah, therefore, the code of Deuteronomy does not appear in the 
light of a positive law of sacrifice.” These words 8eem to mean that 
8acrifice is not the leading idea of the Deuteronomie code. Though con- 


' taining ordinances concerning acrifices, its great idea is not 8acrifice. - If 


80, the Professor interprets Jeremiah vii. 21—23 in two senses. He in- 
sists on the strict literal meaning, in order that he may prove the non- 
existence of tue levitical legislation-; then he interprets it more loosely, 
that he may be able to reconcile Jeremiah with his authorities. He goes 
on to remark that the sacrifices of Deuteronomy are not of an expiatory 
character. They are © material offerings 8ummed up under the principles 
of gladness;” natural exPressI0ns of - devotion,” © not peculiar to 
Israel,” © voluntary tributes.” The argumert aparently is, that as 


they are not sacrifices of a particular nature, they are not 8acrifices at _ 
all. Jeremiah, it may be noticed, in the passage we are considering, __- 


does not expressly mention sin offerings. 
Some remarks of Professor Smith, which follow, may be noticed 


here. He is pointing out the differences between the Deuteronomie 


and Levitical legislations. 
He says, © The paschal victim itself may be chosen indifferently 


from the flock or the herd (Dent, xvi. 2), and is 8till according to the. - 
Hebrew of xvi. 7,-presumed to be boiled, not roasted, as is the cage in, 


all old sacrifices, of which the history peaks.” 
'The differences pointed out here are two-fold (1) that the chal 
victim, according to the Denteronomic code need not be a lamb, and Wo 
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that it was to be boiled, not roasted. According to the Levitical legis- 
lation, the victim must be (1) a lamb, and {2) must be roasted, and not 
boiled. 


We have here an instance of the way in which the critics interpret 


| one passage of Scripture 80 that it shall be contrary to another. 


The Hebrew phrase corresponding to © thou shalt therefore sacri- 
fice the Passover (Dent. xvi. 2) is found, I believe, only in that 
chapter, and 80 its exact meaning cannot be determined by usage. But 
there is no reason why Pesach should not have here, as elsewhere, a 
wider meaning than the Passover Lamb.” © To keep the Pazssover,” 
in verse 1, means to keep the Passover Feast; to sacrifice the 
Passover, in verse 2, may mean to offer Passover Offerings. For 
these the 8ame Hebrew word in the plural is used in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
7, 8, 9. Tt is worth noticing, in confirmation of this view (1) that the 


author of Deuteronomy, when in verse 6 he is definitely referring to the 


Passover Lamb, puts the article before Pesach, and (2) that in verse 8 
the words occur, © Seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread there- 
with.” The Passover Lamb was eaten only on the first night. The 
Passover Offerings were taken from both flocks and herds (Numbers 
XXviii. 17 —24, 2 Chron. xxxv. 7, 8, 9). 

© But it is s8id that the paschal victim, according to Deut. xvi. T, 
must be * boiled, not roasted.” 

This statement implies that the Hebrew root Bashal must mean to 
boil, and cannot mean to roast. Bashal has, no doubt, very commonly 
the meaning to boil, but etymologicully there is nothing to restrict it to 
that meaning. ' In many cases its meaning is ambiguous, and it may 
well be translated to cook, the meaning which Gesenius gives it in 
his Thesaurus. There is one pass8age moreover (2 Chron. xxxv. 13) 
which definitely contradicts the statement that Bashal cannot mean to 
roast. The words (E.V.) are, © And they roasted the Passover with 
fire, according to the ordinance, but the other holy offerings 80d they 
in pots, etc.” Here Bashal occurs in both senses. To cook with fire 
is to roast, to cook in pots is to'boil. 

If the priestly chronicler, writing in the spirit of the Levitical legis- 
lation, could use Baskal of the Passover, it is certain the statement that 
the Deuteronomist ordered the Passover to be © boiled, not roasted,” is 
quite baseless. 


NOTES ON LECTURE IV. 


Note 1, p. 127. Cf. Reuss, Les Prophttes, quoted in the introduc- 
tion to Kuenen's Prophets, note p. xxvii. © First of all it is proper 


to recoguise the fact that here we have nowhere to deal with special 
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NOTES. 


; predictions relating to contingent events.” Further on he 8ays that 

'; -+_.- the mention of Cyrus proves the author of Isaiah, 40-66, was a © 

b: oe contemporary of that king of Persia. Wa ns 
'® Kaenen (Prophets, Þ. 4) says that *© Prophecy is a human © _ 
25 phenomenon proceeding from LIsrael, directed to Igrael. From God ? bes 
| © _ yes, undoubtedly, for from Him are all things, and we in Him. . , but - 2 
| £ F- not the less from man, specifically from Israel, the highest utterance v 
| of the Israelitisb spirit.” In this theory of prophecy the idea of pre-_ * 
, diction of the future 1s necessarily excluded. | Ws. 5h, 
s / Cf. algo Davidson's Introduction to the Old Testament, Vol. II. b: 
p © pp. 459-466, Vo). I1.., p. 172. Dr. Pusey's The Book of Daniel _ 
p the Prophet, Introduction, pp. 5, 6. _ 0 On 
'$ | Note 2, p. 129. Cf. Dr. Pusey's Daniel the Prophet, p. 5. 1 


Note 3, p. 129. Kuenen (Prophets, p. 401) says, what the pro- 
phets 8ay of themselves © excludes the supposition that they had 
gupernatural powers at their command. The fortunes, for example, of 
Jeremiah—the prophet whom we know best—become on this 8upposi- 
tion a perpetual enigma.” 2 OG 

[os Note 4, p. 130. This is acknowledged by Professor Robertsxon < 
Ee Smith, (Old Testament in Jewish Chureh, p. 17). * We have. 
almost no contemporary helps for the study of Hebrew antiquity, 
beyond the books which were received into the Jewish Canon.” 1" 2 
Note 5, p. 180. In Roadiger's Gesenins Hebrew Grammar, p. 11, —- 
we find the following: © Yet an earlier stage of development. of the Hi 
Hebrew-Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have existed 
before the time of the written documents 1n our possession, and have 
2todd nearer to the common and not yet divided s8peech of the Semitic 
race, can even now be recognised and established.” Again, * Most of © 
these [| peculiar ] poetic idioms are in the kindred languages, partieu- 4 
larly ;the Aramwan, just the common forms of speech, and may be 


regarded in part as archaisms which poetry retained, in park as = = 
acquisitions with which poets, familiar with Aramzan, enriched their = 
native Hebrew.” Ibid. p. 13. Again, the pecaliarities of these later . Y 
writers are not all Chaldaisms. Some . . . . must have belonged in Ky 
earlier times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially as it 8eems in _—- © 
northern Palestine. Ibid. p. I5. | 2; 
Havernick comes to the 8ame conelusions, (Introduction to the © ® 
Old Testament, p. 96). Woe find that in the north of Palestine there- _ 
was a dialect approximating to the Aramaic.” On p. 150, he gives a& _ 
list of words peculiar to poetry in Hebrew literature, but found in the _ © 
£ ordinary Aramaic. p. 158, © There must in the former (style of of. 
Y.- Speaking in the North of Palestine) have been Aramaisms,” p. 158, Ko 
| * The song of Deborah contains undoubted Aramaisms.” p. 186. He . _ » 
| 8peaks of * Aramaising verbal forms of the book of Ruth which do © 7 


not at all betray the later Aramaic ; but that which in the Hebrew, as _ 
well as the Aramaic, has remained as an original constituent. of the _ $53 
language, Swe] pile TOES _ : 


lb * v 


Prefix. Shi and "Ry letters may be taken as two in- 
Sstances of pechliarities to be found in early Hebrew, northern 
Hebrew, and late Hebrew in common. 


Note 6, p. 131. Linguistic arguments in questions of Old Testa-. 


ment Criticism are ta be used with great caution as drawn from. too 
narrow a field. The latest critical conclusions, however, 8eem to throw 
discredit on the facts which seemed most firmly established. 

It 18s generally admitted that the Hebrew of the times of the 
captivity and after, was less- pure than that which had gone hefore. 
The Hebrew of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is inferior to that of the prophets 
of the eighth century. The writer of Kings writes better Hebrew 
than the writer of Chronicles. The Psalms of the Exile and Return 
differ considerably from the Psalms ascribed to David. Many argu- 
ments have been adduced to show that the Hebrew of the Pentatench 
and Joshua is more ancient than that of any other books of the Old 
Testament. Without going into details, broad lines of distinetion 
between the Hebrew before, and the Hebrew after, the exile, seem to 
be plainly traced. It is worth notice that the critical theory obliterates 
these distinetions or leaves them unexplained. Psalms containing 
Aramaisms are no later than the P8alms in which they are absent. 
Writers of pure and of corrupt Hebrew live at the same time. The 
8imple Hebrew of Genesis is written by writers of various dates. 
'The history of the Hebrew language thus seems to yield results con- 
trary to those obtained from the critical history of the religion of Israel. 

No. 7, p. 183. See Note 8, Lecture I. Cf. Excursus on © The 
disagreements of the Critics ” here. 

Note 8, P- 134. Cf. Is. xli. 21-238; xliii. 9; Amos 11i.* 7; 
Deuteronomy Xviii. 21, 22. 

Note 9, p. 135. The bogk Jeremiah illustrates all the statements 
of this paragraph. Cf. also Pusey's Daniel, pp. 246, 247. 

Note 10, p,. 1387. Religion of Israel, Vol. III. p. 112. The 
words inmediately preceding the quotation in the text are well worth 
notice. © The form of the book, in consequence of which Daniel fore- 
tells what was already the past or the present for the author, gave 


them the impression that they had an infallible oracle bezore them.” 


In other words, it was the falsehood in Daniel which constituted its 


power. . Further on he s8peaks of the bad effect which 'the book had 


in calmer days (p. 113, 114). 

. Note 11, p. 138. Of. Pusey's Daniel the Prophet, pp. 230-232, 
to 8hew that © the Messiah was not expected, when, according to 
Daniel, He was not to come ; when, according to Daniel, He was to 
come, He was expected.” 

Cf. Westcott's Origin of the Gospels, pp. 129, ete. (8rd edition), 
for the darkness which a Messianic hope 800n after the 
beginning of the s8econd century, A.D. / 

_ Notice als0 the:contrast drawn between the hopes of the heathen 
and the Hebrews in Hardwick's Christ and other Masters, Vol. I,, 
p. 119. 


Bn Wn of 
; 


"* 


at all, 


EM 12, p. 139. Cf. Excursus on Unfulfilled Prob here. 5b 


Note 18, p. 140. Cf. for critical explanations of the prophecy = 2 


70 years, Kuenen's Prophets, pp. 309-312. Davidson, Introductian | 
to Old Testament, Vol. III., p. 98, says, © We may go farther with - 
Hitzig, and pronounce 116-149 (J er. Xxv.) gupposititions because 
the 8eventy years captivity in Babylon 1s too 8pecryfic to be pronounced - 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim.” 

Note 14, p. 140. Cf. Pusey's Daniel, Lectures II. and IL. 

Note 15, p. 140. This is fully admitted by the most orthodox - 
interpreters of Holy Scriptures. Cf. a number of Cav 09 collected 
by Kuenen in his Prophets, chap. I. ; also Prophecy a Preparation for 
Christ, pp. 30, 38. : 

Note 16, p. 142. Ewald says, © Nabi has lost its. root and must 


develop dovivetived from itself.” For discussions on its etymology get- - 
tling nothing, ef. Kuenen's Religion of Israel, Vol. 1. pp, 218, etc., . 


and Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 389. 
* Undoubtedly the Nabi foretells the future, but that he does fore- 


tell it is not indicated by the name he bears.” Knenen's Prophets, 
"4 bred 


Note IT, 143. Cf. Bisghop Words worth's comment on 1 Cor. 


xiv. 1. ©In " order that you may prophesy, 2.e., may declare * or on” 3 


expound God's Word.” The © prophesyings ” of Ehzabeth's reign and 
Jeremy Taylor's © Liberty of Prophesying ” illustrate earlier English ' 
usage. FE get | 
Note 18, p. 146. © The Old Testament is a great prophecy, a great . 
type of Him who was to come and has come.” De Wette, quoted by 


:. © Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, Vol. I., p. T8. 
Note 19, p. 147. The tory is told of Zerubbabel i in 1 Esdras iti., iv. 


Note 20, p 148. Cf. Tennyson's poem, The Flower, for Us” 
thought of this passage. 
Note 21, p. 151. Cf. Dean Payne Smith's Prophecy a Prepara- 
tion for Christ, p. 38, 65, etc. 
' Note 22, p. 1592. Cf. Kuenen's Prophets, p.. 74. 
Note 23, p 158. From the nature of the case no proof could Ind 
given which would produce certainty in our hearts, . We may have full. 


asgurance, but we can have no more. As Hooker has taught us, Þ 


*« The assurance of what we believe by the word of God is not 80 
certain as that which we perceive by sense.” Spiritual and heavenly 

truths are in themselves more certain than truths concerning this earth 
of ours, but they are not 80 certain to us. There are plainly pace 
reaso0ns why this should be. The faith that rests on an ref 
proof loses much of its moral value, and indeed ceases to be faith | 
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210. NOTES. 


NOTES ON CRITICAL RESULTS AND THE DIVINE 
AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Note 1, p. 170. Surely the statement that the Bible has a human 
side needs no defence in these days. Professor Robertson Smith's 


. words may be thoroughly accepted : © To try to suppress the human 


8ide of -the Bible, in the interests of the purity of the Divine Word, is 
as great a folly as to think that a father's talk with his child can be 
best reported by leaving out everything which the child aid, thought, 
and felt ”” (Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 19). To gUPPTes8 
the human side of the Bible is as intolerable an error as to deny the 
humanity of the Lord. Nevertheless, we must not 80 maintain the 
humanity as to deny the divinity. The advocates of the critical theory 
Seem to make the divine s8ide of the Bible an unreality, for they turn 
the father's talk with his child into the child's ideas or convietions of 
what his father might have said, or thought, or felt. 

_ Note 2, p. 170. Cf. Old Testament in the Jewish Chureh, p. 9, for 
gome other strong words to the same effect. Nevertheless, the truth of 
the criticiem in The Guardian of Aug. 30, 1882, cannot be denied. 
« His whole conception of them | the prophets' character and work ] is 

essentially naturalistic. 'The admission of the divine ageney 18 only 
incidental, and looks sometimes as if it were complimentary only.” 

Note 3, p. 170. Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 4. 

Note 4, m 170. Professor Robertson Smith would probably not 
accept this statement as representing his opinion, but even he 8eems 
to make the word of God nothing more than © a divinely 8anctioned 


means.” His explanation of © The Lord spake unto Moses ” may be 
* compared here. *© To xave the literal © unto Moses * is to sacrifice the 


far more important words *'The Lord 'spake.” The time when these 


_ ritual ordinances became God's word—that tis, became a divinely 8anc- 


toned means for checking the rebellion of the Israelites, and keeping 


them as close to spiritual religion as their imperfect understanding and 


hard hearts permitted—was subsequent to the work)of the prophets * 


(Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 306). It is difficult to see' 


what valuable gense is left to the words © Thus saith the Lord ?* on this 
theory, The explanation comes to this—some men invented certain 
ordinances, and called them divine laws.; God sanctioned them (? how), 
and 80 . Þ them His word. 


